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Arr. |.—Calabria during a Military Residence of three Years: in a 
Series of Letters, by a General Officer of the French Army. From 
the original MS. 8vo. pp. 360. London: Wilson. 1832. 


Some travellers and most writers of romance love to affright their 
readers with accounts of Brigands, whom, though they may never 
have seen one, they describe with a minuteness that gives their 
portraits the face of reality. Yet we generally either know or 
suspect them to be altogether poetical inventions, introduced for 
the purpose of exciting a sensation. It is therefore something 
new to come in contact with Italian banditti and their emissaries, 
in their proper persons ; to witness their actual combats, to look 
into their mountain caverns and forest retreats, to converse with 
them and observe the finesse with which they set about the accom- 
plishment of their schemes of plunder and revenge. A French 
officer, who for a short time previous to, and during the reign of 
Murat in Naples, was employed with a detachment of Napoleon's 
army, in endeavouring to exterminate the Brigands who then 
infested, (and still unhappily continue to infest), the provinces of 
the two Calabrias, kept a journal of his operations, which he still 
retains in manuscript, and from which the work now before us has 
been translated. It is full of curious details concerning that portion 
of Italy, its productions, climate, inhabitants, and, above all, of its 
Brigands, who formed the peculiar objects of his observation and 
hostility. 

It is clear enough that the author exaggerates rather than exte- 
huates their crimes, and that he more than once mistakes the hatred i 
which the peasantry and people generally entertained against their 1. 
French invaders, for the base habits of brigandage. It is very well 
‘nown that there never were brigands of a more profligate cha- 
racter than the straggling divisions of the French army, placed in 
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remote stations, for the purposes of military occupation. We often 
have thought, in reading this General Officer’s journal, that we 
had only to reverse the medal, and say of the French soldier, “ de 
te fabula narratur”—the story applies just as well to yourself, 
Insurrection and national animosity are mixed up by the writer so 
frequently with mere banditism, if we may coin a phrase, that it is 
difficult to distinguish the honourable deeds of the Calabrians from 
those that were criminal. He also imputes to the British forces 
then stationed in Sicily, the wickedness of making use of the 
brigands, as their instruments in propagating a spirit of resistance, 
wherever the French endeavoured to establish themselves, An 
English author, treating of the same events, would doubtless have 
described that ‘‘ wickedness” as sound policy, and those same 
brigands as patriotic peasants. In fact the journal contains the 
account of the incessant rustic war which the Calabrian people 
waged against their invaders—a war, however, carried on, we might 
truly say, on both sides a-/a Brigand. The hair-breadth escapes, 
the night marches, the surprises, the mountain combats, are there- 
fore not the less characteristic of the country and its inhabitants, 
although we would fain believe that they arose, for the most part, 
from an origin more creditable to the natives, than this French 
General Officer would be willing to acknowledge. . 
Calabria, taking the two provinces under the general name, may 
be described as the instep of the boot which Italy is said to resem- 
ble ; it is the terra incognita of modern Europe, although frequently 
mentioned in the classic pages of antiquity, and the most picturesque 
and romantic portion of a land, famed beyond all others for its 
beauty. Several of its towns are charmingly situated. One of 
these, Monteleone, is seated upon an eminence which commands a 
view of the Apennines on one side, and of the sea upon the other, 
crowned in the distance by the bluish smoke of ALtna. A second, 
Nicotera, is still more favourably situated. You may see from it 
the most elevated part of the shores of Sicily, including Mount 
‘Etna, and in the distance the Lipari Isles. When the shades of 
night descend, the summit of Stromboli, always glowing with flame, 
enhances the grandeur of the spectacle. One of the finest towns 
in Calabria, however, is Palmi, built upon the sea coast at the foot 
of Mount Corona. It was destroyed by the earthquake of 1783, but 
has since been rebuilt on a regular plan. Near it is a forest of chest- 
nut trees, of prodigious height. On emerging from these, you behold 
all at once the strait which separates Sicily from Calabria, always 
animated bya great number of ships and small craft, which cross 
each other in every direction; the magnificent harbours of Messina, 
and all its splendid neighbourhood of towns, villages, and palaces, 
grouped together on the acclivities of mountains covered with the 
finest verdure. The following description of the route from Cosenza 
to Nicastro, will afford some idea of the peculiarities of the country, 
and of the dangers which were to be encountered at that period, m 
traversing it. — 
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‘ Having left Cosenza on the 22d, we arrived on the same day at 
Rogliano, where all the companies formed a junction. The next morn- 
ing we descended, by a crooked flight of steps, into a deep valley, of 
which I believe I have before given you some account. The whole bat- 
talion formed into one long file of men, with a train of horses and mules, 
which, winding along the sides of this steep declivity, presented the a 
pearance of a vast theatrical array. The torrent which bellows forth 
from the bottom of this abyss we passed over by means of a crazy 
bridge, leading to a narrow pathway, which, after a thousand turnings, 
and frequently placing us in a state of suspension over frightful precipices, 
conducted us close to the top of a high mountain. The snow, which 
here remains on the ground the whole winter, being now frozen over and 
slippery, increased the dangers of this most arduous passage. We were 
still fortunate in having accomplished it without falling into any ambus- 
cade. The soldiers, marching in single file, silently pursued their way 
through all the windings of this mazy labyrinth, and they were getting 
out of it without any accident, when the troops escorting the baggage, 
having arrived at a narrow pass at the verge of a steep rock, were sud- 
denly assailed with a discharge of musket shot, which wounded several 
men. But, fortunately, that part of the escort which had not yet got 
into this murderous pass, clambered rapidly up to the top of the moun- 
tain, where the brigands lay in ambush, and put them to flight. We 
were the less prepared for this treacherous surprise, since the advanced 
guard, charged with reconnoitering the heights, gave us no warning of it. 
The French are really happy in having no campaign to make in this 
country, which is full of cowardly bandits; for if the insurrection was 
organized, the inhabitants, while profiting by the great advantages which 
local difficulties present to them at every pass, might, without any danger 
to themselves, destroy us in detail, ° 

‘After a march of seven hours, the battalion arrived at Scigliano, the 
principal place of the canton, covered with mountains and forests. The 
following morning, on our departure for Nicastro, the hoar frost rendered 
the ground so slippery, that it was with extreme difficulty we could 
support ourselves in getting down a yawning abyss, enclosed by a steep 
mountain, the only ascent to the summit of which was by a very narrow 
and abrupt path. So glassy was our progress, in consequence of the 
frost, that the mules could not ascend with their burdens, and the troops, 
with the most painful exertion, carried up the baggage to the platform, 
which crowns the mountain. 

_‘ We afterwards entered the plain of Sauveria, and halted for a long 
time near a large mansion, which is constantly occupied by a French de- 
tachment, stationed there to furnish escorts, and hold in check the inha- 
bitants of the adjacent villages, who are generally addicted to brigandage. 
This edifice has embattlements on its walls, and is protected by stockades. 
A dire event, which occurred on the very day of the battle of St. Euphe- 
mia, has rendered these precautions necessary. The company that 
occupied this post being abandoned in consequence of the retreat of 
General Regnier, was attacked by the whole population of the surround- 
ing neighbourhood, and having exhausted all its means of defence, was 
massacred to the very last man. 

‘On quitting this plain, where the cold was extremely sharp, we 
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ascended a hill, which all at once presented us with one of the most 
charming views in nature. A vast horizon, bounded by the sea, and jj. 
lumined by the setting sun, whose rays tinged the bay of St. Euphemia 
to a considerable distance, placed before us a picture of the most enchant- 
ing description, which was admirably contrasted with the wild and 
savage region we had just traversed. This magnificent and brilliant scene 
made us forget all the fatigues of our march, and the troops, whom 
excessive toil had made sullen and silent, now resumed all their wonted 
gaiety. 

‘ On the other side of the hill we passed by the beautiful village of 
Platania, whose inhabitants (of Albanian origin) approached us with an 
affable air, and we were no less charmed with the suavity of their 
manners than with the elegance of their attire. This was the first time 
when, far from flying from our presence, the people of these countries 
evinced a friendly disposition towards us. As we continued to descend, 
the cold sensibly diminished, and we soon found ourselves among olives,— 
a happy indication of a fine temperate climate. At the close of the even- 
ing the battalion entered Nicastro, inhaling with delight the balsamic 
odour which was shed from orange and lemon trees. 

‘ Nicastro is a large well built town, situated at the entrance of Hither 
Calabria. ‘The woody hills with which it is almost surrounded, and the 
lofty towers of an old castle that commands it, give to the place an ap- 
pearance quite romantic and picturesque. 

‘ We have spent two days in exploring the localities of the bay, with 
which it is necessary that we make ourselves well acquainted. The moun- 
tains that environ it stretch out towards the sea on the one side as far as 
Cape Suvero, and on the other as far as the point on which the little town 
of Pizzo is built. This space forming a circular tract of about twenty- 
five miles, is partly covered by a thick forest, and traversed by two rivers, 
the Angitola and the Amato, whose waters not having sufficient vent render 
the soil marshy and the air humid: two circumstances which, though 
favourable to vegetation, are still most injurious to health, for they never 
fail to generate diseases in the hot months. That part which is not inun- 
dated produces Turkey corn in abundance, and this constitutes the prin- 
cipal support of the inhabitants. In the low grounds there are large plan- 
tations of rice, and we met with some sugar-canes, which were perfectly 
well grown. Olives rising to the height of forest trees spread over all the 
upper tract; but the oil is of a bad flavour, and used only in manufac- 
tories. A number of farm houses and fine country seats are scattered 
over the whole plain, particularly in the neighbourhood of Nicastro. ‘This 
charming region, from which the confined waters might very easily be re- 
moved by a free issue, never experiences any of the rigours of winter. So 
soon as the autumnal rains have ceased, the softest and most equal tem- 
perature renders it a delightful abode. The mountains, on which are seen 
a great number of villages and detached dwellings, present a singularly 
pleasing aspect; and from the great fertility of the soil, the inhabitants 
might lay up abundant and varied stores, did they but know how to avail 


themselves of the vast bounty offered to them by indulgent nature. —pp- 
67—74. 


The village of St. Euphemia stands at a distance of about five 
miles from Nicastro: it 1s built on the ruins of an ancient city, 
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which has given its name to the bay. One of the chief haunts of 
the brigands was the forest in its neighbourhood. 


‘The forest of St. Euphemia is generally known as the haunt of one of 
the most active of the bandit chiefs. It was from this point chiefly that 
intelligence was received of the English being in correspondence with the 
numerous bands spread over the surface of the two provinces. The facility 
of debarkation has doubtless induced them to give a preference to this spot, 
bordering as it does on a high and woody mountain, the passes through 
which can secure them access to those of the interior of the country. This 
forest, extremely thick, and with a swampy soil, is a mysterious labyrinth, 
of which none but the brigands can discover the clue. So complex and 
intricate are its numberless avenues, and so obstructed with underwood, 
which is absolutely impenetrable when defended by an armed force, that 
our troops have never been able to open a way through. An old villain 
named Benincasa, the most noted of all the Calabrian brigands, is the great 
leader of the several hordes that infest this dangerous quarter. Covered 
with murders and atrocities long before the arrival of the French, he could 
only escape justice by flying to the woods and rallying around him a nu- 
merous band of assassins. Last autumn an attempt was made to destroy 
this frightful haunt, and to eusure success it was determined to treat with 
Benincasa, and offer him and his associates very advantageous terms; but 
the business has proceeded so slowly, and with so little address, that nothing 
effectual has yet been accomplished; while these brigands, fearing to be 
routed from their den, have again taken to the open country, after having 
committed all sorts of horrible atrocities. 

‘The habits of a lawless mode of life, and of an independence equally 
savage and ferocious, in which the Calabrian peasants are bred up from 
their infancy, have constantly rendered useless all those amnesties which 
have so ofien been tried. They regard as a stratagem all means of lenity 
and persuasion to which we seek to have recourse, or as a proof of our 
weakness ; hence nothing but the utmost rigour can be employed against 
them with effect. —pp. 76—78. 


The author’s remarks upon the classic associations connected 
with the Lipari Isles, and upon the formidable earthquake which, 


in many places, changed the surface of Calabria, in 1783, are worth 
extracting, 


‘ It is generally thought that the Lipari Isles, called by the ancients the 
Folian Isles, are a volcanic creation. The astonishing changes which 
they have undergone at different epochs would seem to establish the fact. 
The ancients reckoned them at only seven, but at the present day there are 
eleven, whose tops, always smoking, still emit neither flame nor volcanic 
matter. Stromboli is the only furnace among them which is continually 
burning. It was here that Virgil placed the forge of Vulcan, in which the 
celestial armour of Eneas was made. It was in these isles that the ancients 
fixed the residence of ALolus, the God of the winds, who kept them con- 
fined in vast caverns, from which at his good pleasure he could raise tem- 
pests or favour navigation. Diodorus Siculus says that a sage naturalist 
named /Eolus has given rise to this fable. Having succeeded in predicting 
the state of the weather by means of observations on the smoke and other 
Volcanic phenomena, he excited the belief that the winds were obedient to 


his will. 
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* But I shall now dismiss both systems and fictions to return simply to 
the narrative of my excursion. 

‘A part of Nicotera is built on the rapid descent which leads to the 
bay of Gioia. It is composed of small ill-constructed huts, and inhabited 
by fishermen, whose wretched attire is a sufficient indication of their poverty, 
In the upper part there is a fine square, together with many splendid houses, 
among which that of the archbishop is the most conspicuous. The en- 
virons are well cultivated, and still covered with volcanic remains, which 
attest the ravages occasioned by the memorable earthquake of 1783. | 
was lodged at a fine mansion, regulated with great propriety by two young 
ladies who had been educated at Messina, where in addition to the culti- 
vation of their talents, they acquired a due knowledge of the world. Their 
father, a widower for many years, was a man of very affable manners and 
great information. He told me he had lost a vast part of his fortune in 
consequence of the destruction of Scylla, where his father had consider- 
able property. He was an eye-witness of this dreadful disaster, and gave 
me a terrific account of it, which corresponds entirely with the statemeats 
of the time. 

‘On the 5th of February, 1783, about one o’clock in the afternoon, a 
violent shock of earthquake was experienced, which precipitately forced 
several of the inhabitants from their dwellings. My narrator having taken 
refuge on an adjacent mountain, was thrown down, together with his father, 
by a second shock, which was much more violent than the first. The ground 
was convulsed in all directions ; the houses were shattered in every part; 
the thick wall and lofty towers of the castle, swept away from their foun- 
dations, carried ruin through the town, tumbling down buildings and habi- 
tations, and burying beneath them a great number of persons who had still 
remained behind. ‘The inhabitants who had escaped from this calamity, 
far from being prepared to expect the new danger that menaced them, went 
down to the open shore, where they employed themselves in forming some 
sort of shelter with the ruined remnants of their dwellings. The sea was 
ealm, the atmosphere pure and serene, the midnight hour approached, 
and that repose which was so necessary to those unfortunate people, began 
to succeed to wailings and the accents of despair; when all at once the 
whole promontory of Campalia fell into the sea without having given any 
previous warning. This enormous mass caused the waters to overflow the 
opposite coast, where a great number of Sicilians perished, and making 
back again with impetuosity upon the shores of Scylla, they swallowed up 
all those persons who had taken refuge there. The early dawn presented 
to the eyes of such as had escaped from this terrible convulsion of nature, 
a multitude of dead bodies horribly disfigured, and the sad remnant of this 
unhappy population wandering about at random, a prey to the most fright- 
ful despair, and the most cruel misery. ‘ Alas! Sir,” added he, “ this fine 
province may one day or other be destined to witness the renewal of a 
similar calamity. We are placed in the midst of the most active volcanoes, 
/Etna, Vesuvius, and Stromboli, which, by their subterranean communica- 
tions, never cease to threaten our soil.” His amiable daughters, knowing 
that the recollection of this awful catastrophe generally plunged him intoa 
deep melancholy, endeavoured to enliven the rest of the evening by accom- 


panying themselves on the guitar with fine Sicilian airs..—pp. 100— 
105. 


In proceeding along the coast from Palmi to Reggio, the travel- 
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ler passes by Scylla and its famous rock, the terror of the ancient 
navigators. A castle has been erected upon it, from the terrace of 
which he may behold at his feet the wild surges which are raised 
by the currents and rocks bordering on the shelf beneath! They 
dash against it with a tremendous noise, and, roaring, enter into 
a deep cavern which they have made by beating incessantly against 
the rock. The poets represent these sharp points of the rock as 
so many barking dogs, ready to devour all passengers. Since the 
time of these brilliant fictions the channel has been considerably 
enlarged, and navigation has made immense progress; yet still the 
entrance of the strait is not even now unattended with danger. 
The city of Reggio was anciently renowned for its situation, its 
climate, and opulence. It was razed to its foundation by the 
earthquake of 1783, since when a new town has been built upon 
its ruins. The country around it is charming, and it is not the 
least of its magic wonders that it is sometimes the theatre of that 
curious phenomenon, the ‘ Fata Morgana.” 


‘It is impossible to imagine anything finer than the country round 
Reggio: it yields at once the choicest and the most varied productions. 
Numerous rivulets and springs gush forth from the foot of the neighbour- 
ing mountains, meandering through bowers formed of orange and lemon 
trees, and diffusing in their progress both freshness and fertility. It is a 
vast garden, decked out with aromatic groves, which realize the beau ideal 
of Paradise, The sea shores present an enchanting prospect at all points. 
The strait resembles a majestic river, which opens to itself a passage 
between two lofty mountains; the currents purify the air, and cause a 
breeze which moderates the great heat of the summer season: in a word, 
the climate, soil, and situation of Reggio, present to the imagination all 
that poetical fable has invented as most alluring and seductive. This 
happy country carried on, before the war, a considerable trade in silk, 
wines, oil, and oranges. To complete the charm which I experienced in 
this delightful region, nothing was wanting but the appearance of an 
extraordinary phenomenon called ‘‘ Fata Morgana.” On asking for some 
description of it from several of the inhabitants, they assured me that 
though eye-witnesses of its presence, they could give me no satisfactory 
idea of it. Therefore, not having seen it myself, 1 can only briefly advert 
to the descriptions of some writers on the subject, amoog others Mazzi 
and Angelucci. 

‘ During the heat of summer there prevails sometimes a calm so still that 
the currents of the strait lose all their activity. The sea, cooped in between 
the mountains, rises several feet above its ordinary level. This rise takes 
place at an hour of the day when all the objects on the shore are reflected 
in colossal forms. The undulating changes of this marine mirror, cut into 
facets, repeat, in a thousand different shapes, all those images which follow 
each other in such rapid succession, that their brilliancy increases or dis- 
appears the moment the sun has attained a certain height. If the pheno- 
menon takes place when the atmosphere is charged with electric matter, 
the various objects reflected in the air redouble the charm of the scene, 
and its magical effect is exaggerated by the ardent imagination of the 
inhabitants, who see above them magnificent palaces, colonnades, and de- 
lightful gardens. —pp, 120—122. 
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The climate of Calabria varies accord’ _ to the character of the 
soil; during four months of the yee Lue more elevated parts are 
much exposed to the sirocco, a burning wind which, after having 
traversed the scorched deserts of Africa, exercises the most perni- 
cious influence on the southern shores of Italy ; withering herbs and 
plants, and, we may add, man himself, while it continues to pre- 
dominate. The country furnishes an abundance of all the neces- 
saries and many of the luxuries of life. It requires only a little 
skill and more industry to render its vines equal to those of France 
or Spain. Its olive groves teem with oil. Silk worms are bred in 
great numbers, and, together with the growth of cotton, form a 
considerable article of produce. Liquorice root grows in the ne- 
glected lands without the aid of cultivation, and a sort of manna, 
which is in great request, is found in the forests. The inhabitants 
in many respects resemble the ancient Greeks. 


‘ The finesse and subtlety of the Calabiians are truly astonishing. 
These qualities may in some respects be referred to their climate, and 
perhaps they have been inherited from the Greeks. Their language, 
which is a corrupt Italian, more unintelligible than that of the other 
provinces, is full of originality and force. The uninformed classes 
express themselves in it with a facility, a spirit, and an animation of sen- 
timent which would seem to intimate genius. According to the general 
practice of the Italians, their conversations are accompanied with a most 
significant pantomime. A sign, a gesture, a word, an exclamation, are 
all sufficient to make them perfectly understand each other. The whole 
frame is in motion when they have an interest in persuading those whom 
they address. ‘Their manners are supple and insinuating, their minds 
very acute; and persons not acquainted with the perfidious arts which 
they are capable of practising, might easily become their dupes. En- 
dowed with a rare talent of forming an accurate estimate of the character 
of each individual with whom they have any transactions, vile cheats and 
gross flatterers, they know how to bring into play all possible expedients 
in order to accomplish their ends; and if the ordinary means fail, a 
musket-shot or a stab of a poniard avenges them for their miscalculation, 
There are few persons among the Calabrians, of any class, from the 
highest to the lowest, who are not stained with many murders; a foul 
reproach, which is principally to be attributed to the neglect of the 
tribunals. The thirst of vengeance which is perpetuated in families, and 
a strong propensity to litigation and chicanery, make a real hell of this 
fine country. These people have no true principles of religion or morals. 
Like all ignorant individuals they are superstitious to excess. The most 
atrocious brigand carries in his bosom relics and images of saints, which 
he invokes at the very moment he is committing the greatest enormities. 

‘The Calabrians are of the middle size, well proportioned, and very 
muscular; their complexion is swarthy, their features strongly marked, 
their eyes full of fire and expression, in common with the Spaniards, to 
whom they bear a strong resemblance. They are dressed at all seasons 
in large black mantles, which give them a sombre and lugubrious ap- 
pearance. The crown of their hats is extremely high, terminating 10 4 
point, and has something fantastical and disagreeable to the eye about It. 
In consequence of the inveterate animosities by which families are divided, 
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they never go out without being armed with muskets, pistols, poniards, 
and a sort of belt in the shape of a cartouch-box, which contains a great 
quantity of ammunition. Always prepared for attack or defence, they 
pass fiercely before their enemies, that is, before those who, they know, 
are watching for the very first opportunity to take away their lives. 
sarricaded in their houses at nightfall, nothing but the most urgent 
business can make them stir out. The Calabrian who has become a 
brigand, and he who cultivates the soil, have so many relations in 
common, that they cannot well be distinguished from each other; their 
manners, dress, and mode of arming are the same, the only difference is, 
that the brigand employs the fruits of his plunder in the purchase of a 
cotton-velvet waistcoat, garnished with silver buttons, and in providing 
plumes and ribands to ornament his hat. Some bandit chiefs make a 
parade of luxury and dress. There are among them fellows who, boasting 
of having received military rank from the English and the Court of 
Palermo, figure in a sort of scarlet uniform, with epaulettes. They 
preserve controul over their bands by means of terror; disobedience or 
discontent is soon followed by a prompt and violent death. 

There exists in the character of the Calabrians, even in those who, 
from their situation in life, ought to be enemies to disorder, a feeling of 
indulgence towards the brigands, which they themselves cannot account 
for; sono povereti (they are poor devils !) is their common saying, with an 
air of pity, and, if they dared, they would endeavour to excite our com- 
wiseration for the lot of these wretches. Except the indigent class 
employed in the cultivation of a soil which requires little or none, the 
people pass their time in complete idleness. They are to be seen going 
about, enveloped in their treacherous mantles, under which they are 
armed at all points; they form groups and assemblages in the public 
places, and at the corners of streets, having nothing to employ their time 
except gaming, which is one of their ruling passions, and which rarely 
terminates without violent quarrels, followed by some thrusts of the 
stiletto. They have no idea of social parties, and still less of the plea- 
sures of the table. Their abstemiousness is carried to excess; even 
opulent families deprive themselves of all the sweets of life, and think 
only of increasing their accumulations. Never are they seen animated 
with that spirit of gaiety in which, on Sundays and holidays, the people 
of other countries so freely indulge. 

‘The peccorara and the tarentella are the dances peculiar to the 
country; this latter is generally adopted throughout the whole kingdom. 
The music accompanying it is extravagant and without melody; it 
consists of some notes, the movement of which is always increasing, till 
itends in producing a convulsive effort. Two persons placed opposite 
each other make, like a pair of savages, wild contortions and indecent 
gestures, which terminate in a sort of delirium. This dance, originating 
in Tarentum, has given rise to the fable of the tarentula, whose venom, it 
is pretended, can be neutralized only by music. Many respectable 
persons, who have resided for a long time in the city of Tarentum, have 
assured me that they never witnessed any circumstance of the kind, and 
that it could only be attributed to the heat and insalubrity of the climate, 
which produce nervous affections, that are soothed and composed by the 
charms of music. The tarentula is a species of spider that is to be found 
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all over the south of Italy. ‘The Calabrians do not fear it, and I have 
often seen our soldiers hold it in their hands, without any bad effect 
ensuing. 

‘The females of Calabria have few attractions, and are altogether 
devoid of the graces. Marrying very young, they very soon decay : their 
fruitfulness is extraordinary, Those sad accidents which so frequent! 
attend parturition in the northern countries, are unknown here. These 
females, even though moving in the better ranks of society, cannot, for 
the most part, either read or write; they are spoken of with eulogy when 
they have received the very first rudiments of education. In general their 
condition is most unhappy; they are regarded with extreme jealousy by 
their husbands, who keep them shut up in their houses as close prisoners, 
and treat them neither with respect nor affection.’ —pp. 142—150. 


The first encounter which the author had with the brigands, 
was on the following occasion. 


‘ After having passed the village of Lauria, we came to a lofty moun- 
tain called Mount Gualdo. Just as we had nearly reached its summit, 
we heard some shots of musketry, followed by a still louder discharge. 
We hastened our march, and soon perceived in a small plain, some 
infantry soldiers pursued by a body of brigands, who, upon seeing us, 
instantly sought refuge in an adjacent wood. Our grenadiers endeavoured 
in vain to come up with them; and as we advanced we found in a deep 
ravine, surrounded by thick bushes, seven men, some of whom still 
breathed, riddled all over with bullets, and pierced through with the stabs 
of poniards. They formed part of a detachment commanded by a ser- 
jeant who was proceeding to Naples, escorting eight mules laden with 
baggage. This non-commissioned officer told us, that, before he entered 
this cut-throat spot, he sent some men in advance, whom the brigands, 
lying concealed behind the bushes, suffered to pass, and then suddenly 
darted forth, discharging at the same time a volley upon the detachment, 
which our fortunate arrival now preserved from total destruction. We 
carried off our unhappy countrymen to have them interred, and the 
remainder of the detachment of which they had formed part continued its 
route. —pp. 9, 10. 

One of the brigand chieftans at this period was named Franca- 
tripa, whose atrocities made him the terror of the whole country. 
Endowed by nature with great vigour of body and shrewdness of 
mind, and being fully acquainted with the localities, he baffled all 
pursuit. Whenever he was closely pressed, he retired for the 
time to a distance from the scene of his guilt ; but the moment the 
chase was over, he suddenly reappeared, and again resumed his 
depredations. On one occasion he had recourse to a bold strata- 
gem in order to accomplish his purpose. A company of the 29th 
regiment of the line (Voltigeurs) had lost their way in crossing the 
high mountains of the Syla. Just before they arrived at the vil- 
lage of Gli-Parenti, the common haunt of brigands, who shared 
their plunder with the inhabitants, Francatripa met the company, 
and representing himself as the commander of the national guards, 
said he came to offer refreshments to the troops. The officers, hav- 
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ing no suspicion of his sincerity, readily accepted the offer, and 
suffered themselves to be conducted to a large mansion, where they 
imprudently ordered the troops to pile their arms on the ground in 
front of the door. Francatripa and his associates pressed them to 
take refreshments with them for the march, so that being com- 
pletely thrown off their guard, they were preparing to resign them- 
selves to repose, when a pistol shot from a window gave the signal 
for a general massacre. The three officers, who were seated 
together in the parlour, were instantly dispatched. The unfortu- 
nate soldiers, on attempting to make their escape, were met by 
showers of balls from the adjacent houses. Only seven men 
escaped to tell the tale of the destruction of their comrades ! 

The village of Gli- Parenti furnishes one of those wild and roman- 
tic scenes which Mrs. Radcliffe knew so well how to paint. It is 
surrounded by high mountains and furious torrents, and com- 
manded by the ruins of an old castle. The French were informed, 
a few days after the destruction of the company above mentioned, 
that Francatripa had fixed his temporary residence amid the ruins 
of the castle ; and accordingly they sent a night expedition in pur- 
suit of him, determined to capture him bysunrise. The night was 
cold but bright, and the detachment followed a beaten tract in the 
middle of a wood ; but on quitting it, they experienced consider- 
able difficulties in passing through some very thick underwood, 
where every object was immersed in darkness. The greatest 
obstacles still awaited them in descending a mountain, from which 
their course was to be tracked over a region covered with snow, to 
the depth of several feet. Nevertheless, they arrived at their post 
the following morning, pierced with cold, and waiting in silence the 
moment when they were to advance upon the village, and, as the 
hoped, to surprise the bandit and destroy his horde. Alas! Fran- 
catripa either had not been at the ruins at all, or had effected his 
escape! The soldiers were however in some measure compen- 
sated for their toil, by discovering a cave in which they found an 
abundance of provisions and excellent wine. 

Some time after this Francatripa effected his escape to Sicily, 
carrying with him, it is said, treasure to a considerable amount. 
He was, however, succeeded by a brigand chieftain named Para- 
fante, who became so formidable, that the French commandant 
was impatiently waiting for an opportunity which might bring 
him into his hands, when an ecclesiastic came to him, and after 
exhibiting various certificates as to his own character, said that he 
was the sworn enemy of Parafante, and assured him, that he had 
an understanding with several persons of his band, who promised 
to assist in delivering him into the power of the French. He 
added, that Parafante was then in that part of the country wait- 
ing the result of the seizure of a rich proprietor, for whose ransom 
he demanded a thousand ducats, and that as the money was to 

paid that very night, it would be a favourable moment for secur~ 
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ing him. The commandant gladly approved of the proposal, and 
it was agreed that a detachment of a hundred men shonld set off 
for the purpose at ten o’clock at night, accompanied by a faithfy| 
guide. Before they set out, however, it was discovered that the 
ecciesiastic was himself in the pay of the brigands, and that the 
real object was to get the French out the way for that night, as 
Parafante had meditated an enterprize in the neighbourhood of the 
spot where they were stationed. 

On another occasion, the owner of the house where the author 
lodged, came to inform him that the brigands of the forest of St, 
Euphemia had sent an emissary to treat for the ransom of several 
herds of cattle, which were carried off from some private indivi- 
duals of the commune, and he proposed that this person should 
be compelled to conduct the soldiery through the secret passages of 
the forest. Although this advice was given with a view to get 
back the cattle without any ransom, yet the emissary was arrested, 
and for a certain reward he agreed to act as guide to the haunt of 
the banditti. The soldiers set out at midnight by a fine clear 
moonlight; they had at first to open a way through a mass of thick 
brushwood, and then to cross a swamp, the mire of which emitted 
a most foetid stench. Arrived at a deep ditch, the guide, guarded 
by some men, passed over to the opposite side, for the purpose of 
finding out among the bushes the planks by means of which the 
brigands cross such places. The operation consumed several 
hours, and when the daylight approached, a great number of dogs 
were heard at a distance barking. Some of the soldiers having 
gained the opposite bank, upon which they formed, several 
musket shots discharged from the forest, and followed by hideous 
yells, announced plainly that the brigands were aware of their 
approach. Rushing forward with all possible speed, they soon 
arrived at a circular spot, surrounded with underwood, and pro- 
tected from the heat of the sun by thick foliage. Here they at 
length found themselves in the very den of the bandits. The 
branches of the trees were covered with hammocks; horses, mules, 
and asses were tied by the bridle to the trees ; quarters of beef 
and mutton were undergoing the process of roasting round a large 
fire; sacks of bread, cheese, and bacon lay upon the ground, 
together with a quantity of wine. The bandits, however, were 
no where to be found. Traces of their precipitate flight were indeed 
to be perceived across the broken brambles, where some hats and 
fragments of dress remained hung up; but the soldiers were 
obliged to content themselves with the feast which they found pre- 
pared. ‘They loaded the asses with the remnants, and extricated 
themselves from the mysterious labyrinth as well as they could. 

They had a somewhat more military affair with a number of 
Calabrians, whom the author calls the rebels of Longo-Bucco, the 
most savage country of the Apennines. 


‘ Longo-Bucco is fifteen miles from Rosano. The approaches leading 
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to it are frightful, and commanded on all sides by lofty mountains. To 
guard against falling into ambuscades, our guides, who were highly remu- 
nerated by the receiver of the contributions of the arrondissement, con- 
ducted us, with caution and acuteness, through immense forests, where 
you meet nothing but herds of deer and roebucks, the only inhabitants of 
these solitary wilds. About three o'clock in the afternoon we arrived at 
the place appointed for our rendezvous. The second column was already 
on the spot, and expected us with the more impatience, as the bells of all 
the surrounding villages had sounded the alarm. Shortly afterwards a 
crowd of armed peasants came and took possession of a mountain which 
commands the whole country. Our preparations for attack were soon 
made; and the very moment our formidable charge was heard, the 
affrighted multitude took to their heels in the greatest confusion. Before 
night-fall we reached an eminence, from which you see Longo-Bucco, 
situated in a narrow deep valley, that has in its centre a furious torrent, 
tumultuously rushing over enormous rocks. The gigantic wooded moun- 
tains which surround this dreadful region, give to it a gloomy and savage 
character, that overwhelms the mind with sadness. This town contains a 
hideous population of three thousand souls, composed of nailers, smiths, 
and charcoal-burners. The old government employed them in working the 
silver mines situated in the vicinity, and which are now given up. We 
passed the night upon the heights, establishing an extensive line of fires, 
in order to impress them with an idea that we had a large force. Fora 
considerable time a wild confusion prevailed in the valley. Shrieks of 
terror resounded on all sides, the inhabitants fearing, no doubt, that we 
should come down upon them during the night with fire and sword, 
endeavoured to secure both their persons and property. At day-break 
detachments occupied the summits of ail the neighbouring mountains, and 
afterwards two hundred men descended into the village. All the inhabi- 
tants had evacuated it during the night, with the exception of a few old 
men and the curate; the latter had come to meet us for the purpose of 
imploring our humanity, and the clemency of the commandant; who 
earnestly impressed upon him the necessity of using all the influence of 
his ministry in inducing the inhabitants to lay down their arms and return 
to their houses, these being the only conditions which could save them 
from pillage. By degrees the greater part returned, and tranquillity was 
soon re-established in this quarter. However, the two chiefs of the insur- 
rection still held out; the commandant, hoping to bring them to terms, 
wrote to them to the effect, that if they would dismiss their bands they 
might meet him in perfect security. Seeing that they still persisted in 
revolt, he determined to proceed and attack them in a village where a 
numerous body of rebels had assembled. ‘To carry his plan into execution, 
he set out on the evening of the fifth, with four hundred men, pretending 
that he was going towards Bochigliero ; but on the approach of night sud- 
denly changing his route, he conducted us, by a rapid and well-combined 
movement, to the point occupied by the insurgents, who very fortunately 
had no intimation of our advance. The village where they had taken 
tefuge was surrounded without the least noise, and at day-break we 
marched to attack it. This village, hanging like an eagle's nest from the 
verge of a rock, is commanded by a mountain, which nevertheless renders 
itaccessible. While we were endeavouring to parley with the insurgents, 
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who answered our words of peace with musket-shot, a great tumult was 
heard in the village. It was occasioned by the unexpected appearance of 
about twenty of our soldiers, who had just entered it, after having climbed 
over rocks which were almost inaccessible. In an instant the cry of 
‘storm!’ “storm!” was heard on all sides. We hastened to the village, 
which is in a great part surrounded by a high wall, and in spite of a very 
hot fire, which in a few minutes killed or wounded more than twenty men, 
the gate was broken down by the sappers, the soldiers spread through the 
streets like an overwhelming torrent, and then commenced a horrible 
massacre, which was rendered inevitable by the obstinacy of the insurgents, 
who kept up an incessant fire from all the houses. This unfortunate vil- 
lage, sacked and burned, experienced all the horrors inseparable from a 
place taken by storm. The curate, a great number of women, children, 
and old men, luckily effected their escape into a church, to which a party 
of officers had repaired for the purpose of protecting this asylum from the 
brutality of the soldiers. Our loss in this affair has been considerable, but 
that of the insurgents, who are now almost destroyed, is upwards of two 
hundred men. A great number, hoping to save themselves by climbing up 
the rugged back of the mountain, perished in the attempt; but unfortu- 
nately, the principal persons having succeeded in effecting their escape, we 
were obliged to go immediately in pursuit of them, in order to prevent fresh 
machinations on their part; and the detachment marched upon Bochigliero, 
a large town, better situated, and more populous than Longo-Bucco, but 
which still had taken an active part in these disturbances. The news of 
our success had already reached this place. The inhabitants, thrown into 
consternation, hastened to send to us a deputation, composed of all the 
leading authorities and the most influential individuals of the country. 
The commandant, wishing to avail himself of the first moment of terror to 
disarm this commune, threatened to send the whole deputation as a hostage 
to the Castle of Cosenza, if all the arms in the country were not surren- 
dered. In less than one hour afterwards three thousand stand were given 
up and burned. A hundred men have remained at Bochigliero, and we 
have returned to Longo-Bucco. To render this painful victory complete, 
nothing has been wanting but the capture of the principal leaders of the 
insurrection. A price is set upon their heads.’-—pp. 202—209. 


The country forming the ancient site of Sybaris, is in every 
respect a complete contrast to the savage horror of Longo-Bucco. 
The Sybarites were famed in ancient story for their effeminate 
voluptuousness ; their climate presents, except during the period of 
the great heats, a perpetual spring. On all sides are beheld exten- 
sive plantations of oranges and lemons, with cedars in every variety 
of shape and form. 


‘ Sybaris, so renowned in history for its voluptuous delights and its 
misfortunes, was the most ancient as well as the most flourishing of those 
colonies which the Greeks had founded on the coasts of Italy. ‘The mild- 
ness of its climate, the fertility of its soil, and its position between two 
very considerable rivers, the Chratis and the Sybaris (now called the Co- 
cillo), served to render it one of the most opulent cities of antiquity. Its 
numerous population, united to that of other colonies which it had founded 
in the neighbourhood, enabled it to keep up an armed force of three hun- 
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dred thousand men. Enriched by agriculture, by the arts, and by com- 
merce, it held for a long time a predominant influence over all the coasts 
of Magna-Grecia. The medals, statues, and ancient vases which have 
survived its ruins, prove the arts were carried here to the highest pitch of 
rfection. The effeminate mode of living of the Sybarites became pro- 
verbial, and we find some instances stated of their habits which are 
scarcely credible. Abandoned to all sorts of voluptuousness, sacrificing 
every thing to momentary gratification, their sule employment consisted in 
sensual indulgence. But luxury and effeminacy, the inseparable attend- 
ants on extreme wealth, while corrupting their morals, at the same time 
hastened their utter destruction. History, in pointing out the epoch of 
the ruin of this republic, does not record the motives which caused its 
enemies to effect it. Five hundred and sixty-eight years before the 
Christian eera, the Crotonians marched against the Sybarites, commanded 
by the famous athlete Milo armed and arrayed as Hercules, and crowned 
with the prize which he had borne off at the Olympic games. The Syba- 
rites sent three hundred thousand men into the field, and the two armies 
came into action on the confines of their respective territories, which were 
separated by the Hilias, now called Trionto, a torrent flowing between 
Rossano and Cariati. The Crotonians gained a signal victory, extermi- 
nating the greater part of their enemies, and razing Sybaris to the foun- 
dation. The dykes which confined the two rivers having been broken 
down, the impetuous rush of their combined waters soon destroyed all the 
buildings that came in the way. The few inhabitants who survived these 
terrible disasters retired to sume distance, where they built the city of 
Thurium, which is supposed to be the Tersa-nuova of the present day. 

‘So complete was the destruction of Sybaris, that no one trace of that 
magnificent city is now remaining. ‘The two rivers, which at once orna- 
mented and fertilized its fine plains, have transformed it into a foul marsh, 
which during the hot weather exhales the most pestilential vapours. Never 
in any part of the globe has there been witnessed a metamorphosis more 
extraordinary, a change more deplorabie,—so much so, that, despite of 
the historical certainty of the city having stood here, still to an ordinary 
observer its exister.ce in such a place might appear a physical impossibility. 
However, in examining the numberless local beauties of the country, the 
imagination delights to associate them with Sybaris; for it would be very 
dificult to find any situation more truly delightful. Stupendous moun- 
tains, covered with towns and villages, surround a vast plain irrigated 
both with fresh and salt water, which after flowing for some distance into 
the interior of the country, forms an immense basin that completes this 
splendid work of nature. The whole of this extensive region is now in the 
possession of the Dukes of Cassano and Corigliano. That part of the 
land which is not inundated produces grain in abundance ; and those dis- 
tricts which are uncultivated bring forth the liquorice root without any 
etlort of man. The remaining portions consist of pasture land, extending 
an immense way, and covered during the winter with innumerable herds 
and flocks. Horses and mules are met with in vast numbers, and the 
greatest care seems to be taken in breeding them. The race horses of the 


Duke of Cassano are deservedly held in high estimation through the king- 
dom.’—pp. 223—227, 


We have been amused with a little incident which happened to 
our author, and which, as it appears to us, does not speak very 
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highly for his military character. Accompanied by a soldier of his 
detachment, he was exploring in the neighbourhood of Cosenza an 
aqueduct which was cut through a rock, when he perceived by a 
dim glimmering light, several suspicious-looking persons squatted 
in a line together. He ran away with his companion as fast as he 
could, not choosing, he says, to risk an adventure under such cir- 
cumstances. Having assembled a strong force, he made an attack 
upon the poor devils, whom he found to be a company of gipsies! 
He gives the following account of them :— 

‘The gipsies of Calabria, like all those who traverse the other parts of 
Europe, are composed of wandering bands, possessing neither lands nor 
tixed property of any kind, and never allying themselves with any class of 
citizens. Their origin is as much a mystery as their religious rites, which 
they always like to celebrate in gloomy caves, or in the depths of forests. 
They speak the language of the country with a foreign accent, and their own 
peculiar tongue appears to be evidently derived from the East. Their 
ostensible pursuit is to work at old iron of every description, but they more 
frequently live by their wits, telling fortunes, making juggling excursions 
to fairs and markets, and bartering horses and asses, which are generally 
stolen. Their raiment is miserable; their indecency excessive; my unex- 
pected appearance suddenly interrupted them at a moment when they 
were celebrating a marriage. An old sorceress presented to me the young 
bride, who, taking me by the hands, offered to tell me’my fortune; I gave 
her a piaster as a compensation for whatever uneasiness my unwelcome 
presence had caused. She was a very young girl, and despite of the deep 
swarthy hue of her complexion, would have appeared to great advantage 
in any other attire than that in which she was arrayed. She had dark 
animated eyes, beautiful teeth, a sweet expression of countenance, and in 
person was tall and delicately formed.’—pp. 307, 308. 

We shall conclude with the affair of Orsomarzo, which was of 
sufficient importance in the translator’s opinion to deserve the 
honour of a lithographic representation. By the way, he calls it in 
the lithograph an attack of brigands on the French, whereas the 
author describes it as a combat between the French and a number 
of Calabrians, whom he is pleased to style rebels. The whole of 
the arrondissement of Castrovillari, in which Orsomarzo is situated, 
was at this period (September 1810) in full insurrection. The 
detachment employed on this service was reduced by disease to 
three hundred and fifty men; they had to traverse some frightful 
mountains, and yawning gorges, and at every step to be on their 
guard against ambuscades. They found the villages through which 
they passed all deserted. Being anxious to know what had 
become of the inhabitants, they sent out some scouts, who captured 
two ferocious-looking shepherds—‘ real savages, whose jargon It 
was almost impossible to comprehend.’ However, they learned 
from these persons that an assemblage of several thousand men 
waited the approach of the French, in a defile through which they 
were necessarily to pass in their march. They instantly hastened 
their pace towards the spot, hoping to take the enemy by surprise. 
By making a detour they arrived, unobserved, at a position which 
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commanded that of the insurgents. Approaching with caution, 
they suddenly rushed out from a very dark thick wood, and beheld 
a multitude of peasants lying down upon the ground, wost of them 
asleep, and fired a yoy upon them. The peasants roused from 
their slumbers, took to flight with all the speed they could make, 
leaving behind them several dead and wounded, and were pursued 
at the point of the bayonet to a precipice, at the extremity of 
which stands the village of Orsomarzo. The situation of this 
village is terrific in the extreme. It is at the bottom of a deep 
valley, which is surrounded on all sides by gigantic mountains. 
The descent to it is by a steep flight of steps, following the wind- 
ings of a torrent which rushes down with a loud roaring, formin 
as it leaps from rock to rock magnificent cascades. The Frenc 
having stationed a detachment at the principal entrance of this 
savage abode, went down to the village to look for provisions ; these 
they found in abundance in the houses, which were ali abandoned, 
the doors being left wide open. While they were employed in 
collecting a stock, they heard some shots fired, and at the same 
instant the tops of the surrounding mountains were completely 
occupied by a multitude of armed men. The detachment placed 
at the entrance of the defile was forthwith dislodged with great 
slaughter, and obliged to fly towards their companions below, who 
hastened to their assistance. While they were thus crowded 
together, enormous stones and pieces of rock were showered down 
upon them from the tops of the mountains, by which several of 
them were crushed to death on the spot. Balls were also dis- 
charged upon them incessantly, and ‘the scene was rendered pecu- 
larly frightful by the piercing screams of women—‘ screams,’ says 
the author, ‘ which appeared to us those of the furies impatiently 
waiting the moment when they were to feast upon our blood!’ 
Having no other alternative, they at length bravely cut their way 
out of this infernal pit, into which they had so imprudently com~ 
mitted themselves, but not without losing sixty of their men. 

Such are the details with which this volume is occupied. It cer- 
tainly has the merit of treating in an engaging style, a subject 
which has attraction for every order of intellect. 








Arr. Il.— The Mythology of the Hindus, with Notices of various Moun- 
tain and Island Tribes, ‘inhabiting the two Peninsulas of India and 
the neighbouring Islands; and an Appendix comprising the minor 
Avatars, and the Mythological and Religious terms, §c. Sc. of the 
Hindus. With Plates illustrative of the principal Hindu Deities, &e. 
By Charles Coleman, Esq. 4to. pp. 401. London: Parbury, Allen & 
Co. 1832. 

IT is supposed with great probability, that the earliest departure 

from the worship of a supreme and invisible God, took place in 

Chaldea, where the sun was first deified and adored ; and that this 
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system of idolatry next passed into Persia, where with some modi- 
fications, it has continued to the present day. From Persia, as q 
central source, it subsequently made its way to Egypt, the Grecian 
isles, and Europe, to the plains of ancient India, China, and the 
other numerous countries of the Eastern World. The human mind 
once accustomed to the contemplation of a visible form as the 
object of its adoration, easily multiplied its idols, and found a god 
in every star, in the winds and waters, in the woods and mountains, 
and even in the brute creation. Of all the systems of polytheism 
which are known to have ever existed, that of the Hindus is in 
theory, as well as in practice, the most decidedly extravagant. The 
objects of their worship may be said to be unlimited, and the num- 
ber of different attributes which they assign to each of their deities, 
is equally unbounded. In the language of Major Moor, “ mytho- 
logy is with them all-pervading. Their history, science, literature, 
arts, customs, conversation, and every thing else, are replete with 
mythological allusion.” In order, therefore, to understand the 
people, their customs, their ideas, and mode of treating every thing 
that falls within the range of their influence, some knowledge of 
their pantheon is absolutely indispensable. The subject has been 
already handled by various writers on India, but by none so com- 
prehensively, and at the same time so intelligibly, as by the gentle- 
man whose work is now before us. He very truly remarks, that it 
is one upon which the most profound ignorance very generally pre- 
vails throughout all classes of society in this country. They have 
in fact no taste for it, and even we, whose duty it is to gain an 
acquaintance more or less extensive with every topic connected 
with literature, are almost ashamed to say, that when this volume 
first reached us, we put it aside as one in which we could feel no 
sort of interest. Upon since turning over its pages, however, we 
thought it due to the great industry, as well as the ability which 
the author has displayed in the description of a subject replete 
with difficulties, to lay before our readers some account of its con- 
tents, remembering that they are intimately connected with the 
existing religion of a vast community governed by the British 
sceptre, and occupying the territory of an empire which stretches 
from the burning shores of Ceylon, to the snow-clad mountains of 
Himalaya, and from Guzerat to China. 

Without going too minutely into the variety of chronologies and 
creeds which the author ascribes to the Hindus, we may observe, 
that their most common eras are what they call the ‘ Saka” and 
the “‘Sambat.” According to the former, our present year 1892, 
is with them the year 1754; according to the latter, it is 1888-0. 
They give the name of “ Brahm” to the Creator, whom they believe 
to be self-existent, omnipotent and incomprehensible, the light of 
all lights, who sees every thing, though never seen. The Brah- 
mans inculcate that they are his priests; but although they mail 
tain the doctrine of one supreme being, yet for the sake, as they 
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say, of rendering his attributes more intelligible to the mass of the 
people, they have invested those attributes with sensible and even 
human forms. This supreme God is believed to have created the world, 
beginning with nature, or the goddess Bhavani, who brought forth 
three sons, Brahma, Vishnu, and Siva. The first of these is called 
the Creator, by reason of his being empowered to continue the crea- 
tion; Vishnu is the preserver, and Siva the destroyer of the world. 
All these three sons Bhavani married, and then she entrusted to 
them the government of the earth. There are many other accounts 
of the origin of the world, but they all pretty nearly agree in 
assigning to these three persons, the Hindu trinity, the powers of 
producing, preserving, and destroying—the three great operations of 
nature. Practically speaking, the worship of Brahma, or the con- 
tinuing creator, has ceased ; his temples have been overturned, 
and his images have been superseded by those of Vishnu and 
Siva, between whom the contest at present carried on for superi- 
ority is one day to terminate in favour of the latter. This world is 
then to be annihilated, and another one will be created by Brah- 
ma; until that period, his powers are to lie dormant, and there- 
fore his worship has fallen into neglect. 

The expression “ Avatar’’ is often met in the expositions of Hinda 
doctrines. It means the incarnation, or the descent upon earth, in a 
human, or some other shape, of a deity, and it may be said to be the 
parent of nearly all the confusion that prevails in their mythology : 
for the different avatars of the same god, different names are given, 
and in their visible forms they are represented to have given birth 
toa host of minor gods, as countless as the sands of the sea. 

The Hindoos of the Brahminical religion are divided into six 
great religious sects. Of these the Vishnaivas worship Vishnu, to 
whom they ascribe all power—power to destroy as well as to pre- 
serve or create. It is said that when his tenth avatar takes place, 
he will assume the appearance of an armed warrior, mounted on a 
white horse, furnished with wings, and adorned with jewels, waving 
over his head with one hand the sword of justice, and holding in 
the othera ring, as the emblem of the perpetual revolution of ages. 
The heaven of Vishnu is described in an eastern composition called 
the Mahabharata, as a region consisting entirely of gold, and eighty 
thousand miles in circumference. All its edifices are composed of 
jewels, supported by pillars of different precious stones, and in 
transparent lakes are seen white water lilies of the most beautiful 
form; upon a throne made up of these flowers, and brilliant as the 
sun, the, god is seated, and on his right hand his favourite wife 
Lakshmi, shining like a continued blaze of lightning. 

Vishnu has already, it is believed, gone through nine avatars, in 
which he appeared successively as a fish, a tortoise, a boar, a man- 
lion, a dwarf, a sort of Hercules, a good king, a shepherd, and the 
god Budha. His most popular avatar, the eighth, or that in which 
he appeared as a shepherd, has been the object of much of the best 
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poetry which the oriental bards have produced. In his pastorat 
capacity he is the delight of all Hindoo women, and is sometimes 
represented as a beautiful infant playing among his companions, 
sometimes as tending flocks, sporting among milk-maids and play- 
ing on a flute, with which, like another Orpheus, he charmed the 
birds and beasts, and moved even the trees by his melody. Asa 
shepherd his name was Krishna, and he lived on earth a hundred 
= during which period he wrought so many miracles, that the 

rahmans say they could not be fully recorded, ‘‘ though all the 
seas were ink, and the whole earth paper, and all the inhabitants 
did nothing but write day and night for the space of a hundred 
thousand years !” 

Among other exploits which Krishna performed while he roved 
through the woodlands and vales as a shepherd, he stole the hearts 
of numerous maidens, who were all jealous of each other. His fa- 
vourite mistress was Radha, who thus, while waiting for him ina 
forest, laments to her confidential attendant the wanderings of 
the faithless swain. 


‘I saw him in the grove with happier damsels, yet the sight of him de- 
lighted me. Soft is the gale that breathes over yon clear pool and expands 
the clustering blossoms—soft, yet grievous to me in the absence of Krishna. 
Delightful are the flowers on the mountain top, while the bees pursue their 
voluptuous toil—delightful, yet afflicting to me, oh! friend, is the absence 
of Krishna !’ 


After some time the gay shepherd repents of his wanderings, and 
seeks to be reconciled with Radha; he sends her a messenger who, 
endeavouring to overcome her coquetish reluctance, tells her, 


‘ that the Deity, crowned with silver blossoms, mourns in her absence ; 
that even the dewy rays of the moon can bring no relief to the ardent flame 
which consumes him; that he quits the bower of love to throw himself on the 
cold clay, and repeat words which he had heard his beloved express : then, 
having bound his locks with forest flowers, he hastens to yon arbour, when a 
soft gale breathes over the banks of Yamouna ; then, again, pronouncing her 
name, he modulates his divine reed. Oh! with what rapture doth he gaze 
on the golden dust which the breeze shakes from expanded blossoms; the 
breeze which hath kissed her cheek. With a mind languid as a dropping 
wing, feeble as a trembling leaf, he doubtfully expects her approach,’ 


Notwithstanding all these fine professions, though Radha sent 
him word that he might come to her, when ‘ the moon had spread 
a net of beams, over the groves of Vrindhavan,’ he came not; he 
was, pending the negotiation, captivated by the charms of another! 
The reader will perhaps be surprised to learn the mode in which the 
death of the love inspiring Krishna gave birth to the horrid rites of 
Juggarnat’h. 

‘ Since Gods as well as men, must, it would appear, die some time or 


other, the love-inspiring Krishna was one day shot with an arrow from the 
bow of a hunter, who most unceremoniously left the lovely form of the deity, 
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whom the Gopias had so franticly adored, to rot under the tree where it 
fell. After some time his bones, like those of the beautiful Rosalia in Sicily, 
were collecied by some pious persons, and made the pious means of enrich- 
iag the priests of the Hindus, as the more tender ones of the virgin saint 
have dove the reverend fathers of Palermo. Having been collected they 
were placed ina box, where they remained till Vishnu on being applied to 
by areligious monarch, Indra Dhoomna, commanded him to make anfimage 
of Juggarnav’h and place the bones in it. The king would willingly have 
done as he was desired, but unfortunately possessed not the skill for such 
an undertaking :—so he made bold to ask Vishnu who should make it ? 
Vishnu told him to apply to Viswakarma, the architect of the gods. He 
did so, and as promptly as our great architect, Mr. Nash, would undertake 
the building of a palace, his brother of the Hindoo pantheon set about 
forming the image of Juggarnat’h ; but declared if any person disturbed 
him in his labours, he would leave his work unfinished. All wou!d have 
gone on well, had not the king shown a reprehensible impatience to those 
divine injunctions which he had solemnly pledged himself to observe. After 
fifteen days he went to see what progress the holy architect had made, 
which so enraged him, that he desisted from his labours, and left the intended 
god without either arms or legs. In spite however of this perplexing event, 
the work of Viswakarma has become celebrated throughout Hindustan ; and 
pilgrims from the remotest corners of India flock, at the time of the festivals 
of Juggarnat’h, to pay their adorations at his monstrous and unhallowed 
shrine. Some years ago I took some brief extracts from a work which I 
was then reading, (the name of which I at present forget, but I think it was 
a book of the Rev. Buchanan’s,) which will give a faint idea of the 
dreadful orgies and horrid abominations practised upon these occasions. 
‘We know that we are approaching Juggarnat’h, (and we are more 
than fifty miles from it) by the human bones which we have seen for some 
days strewed by the way. At this place we have been joined by several 
large bodies of pilgrims, perhaps two thousand in number, who have come 
from various parts of northern India. Some old persons are among them, 
who wish to die at Juggarnat’h. Numbers of pilgrims die on the road, and 
their bodies generally remain unburied. On a plain by the river near the 
pilgrims’ caravansera at this place, there are more than a hundred skulls. 
The dogs, jackalls and vultures seem to live here on human prey.”—* I 
have seen Jugearnat’h. The scene at Buddruch is but the vestibule to 
Juggarnat’b. No record of ancient history can give I think an adequate 
idea of this valley of death; it may be traly compared with the valley of 
Hinnom. I have also visited the sand plains by the sea, in some places 
whitened with the bones of pilgrims, and another place a little way out of 
the town, called by the English Goigotha, where the dead bodies are usually 
cast forth, and where the dogs and vultures are ever seen.” —“ I have beheld 
another distressing scene this morning at the place of skulls: a poor woman 
lying dead, or nearly dead, and her two children by her looking at the dogs 
and vultures which were near. The people passed without noticing the 
children. I asked them where was their home, they said they had no home 
but where their mother was”—-‘* The raja of Burdwan, Kurta Chanda, 
expended, it is said, twelve lacks of rupees in a journey to Juggarnat’h, and 
0 bribing the Brahmans to permit him to see these bones. For the sight 
of them he paid two lacks of rupees, but he died two months afterwards 
(adds the writer) for his temerity.” On the occasion of the festival of this 
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idol, he is accompanied by his brother Bala Rama, and his sister Subhadra, 
and is conveyed to a place about a mile from the temple. His throne on 
which he is seated is fixed on a stupendous car sixty feet in height, the 
enormous weight of which, as it passes slowly along, deeply furrows the 
ground over which it rolls. Immense cables are attached to it, by which it 
is drawn along by thousands of men, women, and even infants, as it is con- 
sidered an act of considerable devotion to assist in urging forward this 
horrible machive, on which round the throne of the idol are upwards of a 
hundred of his priests and their attendants. As the ponderous car rolls on, 
some of the devotees and worshippers of the idol throw themselves under 
the wheels, and are crushed to death, and numbers lose their lives by the 
pressure of the crowd. A letter from an eye witness at Juggarnat’h on 
the 25th of June, 1814, published in the Asiatic Journal, states “ the sights 
here beggar all description. ‘Though Juggarnath’h made some progress on 
the 19th, and has travelled daily ever since, he hasnot yet reached the place 
of his destination. His brother is a-head of him and the lady in the rear. 
One woman has devoted herself under the wheels, and a shocking sight it 
was; another intending also to devote herself, missed the wheels with her 
body and had her arm broken. Three people lost their lives in the crowd, 
‘** The place swarms with Fakirs and mendicants, whose devices to attract 
attention are in many instances ingenious. You see some standing half 
the day on their heads bawling all the while for alms, some having their eyes 
filled with mud and their mouths with straw, some in puddles of water, one 
man with his foot tied to his neck, and another with a pot of fire on his 
belly, and a third enveloped in net work made of rope. It is said that 
between two and three thousand persons lose their lives annually on their 
pilgrimage to Juggarnat’h. The temples of this deity being the resort of 
all the sects of the Hindus, it is calculated that not less than two hundred 
thousand worshippers visit this celebrated pagoda in Orissa yearly, from 
which the Brahmans draw an immense revenue. All the land within 
twenty miles round the pagoda is considered holy, but the most sacred spot 
is an area of about six hundred and fifty feet square, which contains fifty 
temples. The most conspicuous of these is a lofty tower about one hun- 
dred and eighty-four feet in height, and about twenty-eight feet square 
inside, called the Bur Dewali, in which the idol and his brother and sister 
are lodged. Adjoining are two pyramidical buildings ; in one about forty 
feet square the idol is worshipped, and in the other the food prepared for the 
pilgrims is distributed. These buildings were erected in A.D. 1198. The 
walls are covered with statues, many of which are in highly indecent 
postures. The grand entrance is on the eastern side, and close to the outer 
wall stands an elegant stone column thirty-five feet in height, the shaft of 
which is formed of a single block of basalt presenting sixteen sides. The 
pedestal is richly ornamented. The column is surmounted by a finely- 
sculptured statue of our former acquaintance, Hanuman, the monkey chief 
of the Ramayana. The establishment of priests and others belonging to 
the temple has been stated to consist of three thousand nine hundred families, 
for whom the daily provision is enormous. The holy food is presented to 
the idol three times a day ; his meal lasts about an hour, during which time 
the dancing girls belonging to the temple exhibit their professional skill in 
an adjoining building. Twelve festivals are celebrated during the yea, 
the principal of which the Rat’h Jattra has been described. 
‘ Juggarnat’h is styled the lord of the world. His temples, which are 
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also numerous in Bengal, are, as before shewn, of a pyramidical form. 
During the intervals of worship they are shut u 

‘ The image of this god is made of block wood, and has a frightful visage 
with a distended mouth. His arms, which as he was formed without any 
have been given to him by the priests, are of gold. He is gorgeously 
dressed, as are also the other two idols which accompany him. 

‘It is to be hoped that the worship of this fascinating deity is on the 
decline, as a Calcutta paper a short time ago stated, that from various 
causes the numbers had so considerably decreased, that enough could not 
be found to drag the raths or cars, and that not a single devotee had that 
year paved the way with his blood, though, it adds, the sight on opening 
of the gates for the admission of the pilgrims would have melted the heart 
of a savage. Numbers of expiring wretches were carried in that they 
might die at the polluted and horrid shrine. At a more recent period, one 
of his temples was robbed of silver ornaments of the value of five thousand 
rupees. The seapoys enjoyed the joke, saying, he must have robbed him- 
self, as he would have struck any person blind who had attempted to take 
away any ornament of his or his sister, or of Bulbudder, (Bala Rama).’— 

» 49—53. 

“* addition to the nine grand avatars which Vishnu has already 
undergone, he has also, it seems, passed through numberless minor 
incarnations, which tend not a little to render still more complicated 
the mysteries of Hindu mythology. His rival god, Siva, is also 
represented under various forms, as the husband of many wives, and 
the parent of many children. Besides these there are inferior 
deities, who have no connection whatever with the principal rulers 
of the universe. Among these is one named Indra, who is wor- 
shipped as king of the immortals and lord of the firmament. He is 
depicted, like Argus, covered with eyes, and asa white man sitting 
upon an elephant, and holding in his hand a thunderbolt. He has 
a heaven of his own, which is called Swerga, and of which a very 
beautiful description in English verse has been written by a native 
Hindu youth, who received his education at the Anglo-Indian col- 
legeof Calcutta. Mr. Coleman says that this youth, Kasiprasad 
Gosh, has already ‘ greatly distinguished himself as a poet far 
above common pretensions.’ The reader will doubtless be pleased 
with the opening lines which have been quoted by Mr. Coleman. 
7 not too long, we should have wished that he had given the whole 
Of it. 
‘* Great Surya smiles with lustre gay, 

And flings through azure skies his ray ; 

The golden mountain’s glittering brow 
Is decked with many a sparkling gem, 
Which shines by Surya’s brightness now, 
As if a halo circled them. 
And on the mount, beneath this beam, 
The king of Swerga’s garden smiles, 
In which, by many a gurgling stream, 
The God in time his pleasure whiles. 
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Here Vayn throngh the charming wood 
For ever creeps in gentlest mood ; 
Now o’er the bowing grass he goes, 
Now stirs the fragrance of the rose. 
Here many a flower of lovely hue, 
Famed in the love of former time, 

Blows, glittering with the diamond dew, 
And sweetening the heavenly clime. 
Young roses through the passing breeze, 
To taste their sweets invite the bees. 
Here fountains round the heavenly bowers 
Perpetual fall, and glittering showers 

Of diamonds, pearls, and stars, descend, 
And sweet celestial music lend 

Unto the ear of mortals blessed, 

For pious deeds, with heavenly rest. 

The garden’s edge is compassed round 
With trees, with lasting verdure crown’d : 
And in the garden’s centre stands 

A palace, built by heavenly hands ; 

With sapphires decked the golden walls 
Of Satakratu’s courtly halls, 

Reflecting fling their beauteous light, 
And glisten round all fair and bright. 
The snow white pavements made have been 
Of chrysolites of brightest sheen ; 

Where sweetest flowers of lovely hue 

Are strewed upon with drops of dew ; 
The outer wall is smooth all o’er 

With rubies glittering more and more ; 
And through the garden’s trees appear 
Like morning’s light in winter's sky, 

Ere the resplendent Surya rears 

His glorious face of light on high ; 

As if in floods of ruby light 

The court is bathed and made so bright. 
But lo! a throng afar appears, 

Like vanished joys of former years, 

So indistinct, that scarce the eye 

Its faint progression can descry ; 

As when at morning’s dubious light 

A star or two appears in sight; 

And now behold, and now no more, 
The glimmer in the growing shine ; 

So like a mass of dim light o'er 

The garden, move the gods divine. 

And ‘midst them those who greater are, 
Shine like so many stars afar. 
Now more and more advance they nigh, 
With breasts erect and statues high, 
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With steps majestically slow, 

With look cast on the ground below ; 
Before them Indra, dignified 

With royal mien and royal pride, 
Proceeds.” '"—pp. 123—125. 


We need not point out the singular beauty of the comparison by 
which the distant throng of the minor gods is likened to ‘ vanished 
joys of former years.” We must make the reader more fully ac- 
quainted with the ruler of this enchanting region. 


‘Indra is the regent and the supreme ruler of wind and showers. 
Among the magnificent sculptures in the cavern temples at Ellora, he is 
represented on his elephant Airavat. The animal is reclining under a 
tree which shades Indra ; upon the branches of this tree are four peacocks, 
two attendants with chawries in the back ground. Another sculpture 
represents his consort Indrani, seated on a lion under a tree, with a child 
in her arms, and four attendants, with chawries in the back grounds. 

‘The character of Indra is not in accordance with his dignified situation 
among the Hindu deities. In addition to the profligate attempt made by 
him on the virtue of Ahilya, the wife of Gotama, as already related, he 
availed himself of another opportunity, and succeeded in seducing her, 
which drew upon them thrice the curse of the Rishi. Indra in conse- 
quence became an eunuch, which part of the anathema was, on the inter- 
cession of the gods, (as occurred on a former occasion) mitigated, and his 
virility was graciously restored. The frail Ahilya was condemned to lie 
in ashes in pain, and invisible for a long series of years, till the coming of 
Rama. On beholding that deity without desire, she was purified and 
restored to the bosom of the sage Gotama. 

‘Numerous other instances are related of the profligacy of Indra. He 
stole a horse from king Suguru, as he was about to perform the aswamedha, 
or sacrifice of a horse for the hundredth time ; which ceremony would have 
deposed Indra, and elevated Suguru to the sovereignty of the immortals in 
his place. On another occasion, in the form of a shepherd’s boy, he robbed 
the gardener of a peasant. In this theft he was detected, and bound with 
cords, but released by the aid of the subordinate genii of the winds. This 
incident is thus beautifully related by Sir William Jones. The peasant 


‘* Seized, and with cordage strong, 

Shackled the god who gave him showers. 

Straight from seven winds immortal genii flew ; 

Varuna green whom foamy waves obey, 

Bright Vashi flaming like the lamp of day, 

Kuvera sought by all, enjoyed by few, 

Marut who bids the winged breezes play, 

Stern Yama, ruthless judge, and Isa cold, 

With Nairit mildly bold ; 

They with the ruddy flash that points his thunder, 

Rend his vain band asunder. 

Th’ exulting God resumes his thousand eyes, 

Four arms divine, and robes of changing dyes.” 

‘ Indra is worshipped on the fourteenth of the month Badra, accom- 

panied by numerous festivities ; after which the image is thrown into the 
water. His worshippers solicit from him riches, and the various enjoy- 
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ments of life, together with a future residence in his celestial abode.’ —pp, 
126, 127. 

The south has also its regent in Hindu mythology, under the 
name of Surya, who is pictured as of a golden complexion, with his 
head encircled by rays of glory. He is the personification of the 
sun, and is very extensively worshipped. His wife is said to be 
the moon. 


‘The moon is described as a male, and is painted young, beautiful, and 
of dazzling fairness, two armed, and having in his hands a club anda 
lotus. He is usually riding on or in a car, drawn by an antelope. Being 
a Kettric he is of the warrior cast. It is fortunate to be born under this 
planet, as the individual will possess many friends, togther with the high 
distinction and enjoyments of life. Soma presides over Somwar or 
Monday. 

‘ Although Soma or Chandra is here described as a male, he is occa- 
sionally represented as Chandra, a female, in which character, being visited 
by Surya, she produced a numerous family, called Pulinda. In the third 
volume of the Aszatic Researches, this sexual change is accounted for by 
Colonel Wilford, who says, ‘‘ when the moon is in opposition to the sun it 
is the god Chandra, but when in conjunction with it the goddess Chandri, 
who is in that state feigned to have produced the Pulindas.” 

‘The moon was also worshipped as male and female, Lunus and Luna, 
by the Egyptians ; the men sacrificing to it as Luna, the women as Lunus; 
and each sex, on these occasions, assuming the dress of the other. 

‘The Hindus have in their zodiac twenty-seven lunar mansions, called 
Nakshatra, or daily positions of the moon; and as to perfect the revolu- 
tions some odd hours are required, they have added another, not included 
in the regular chart. These twenty-eight diurnal mansions form the 
zodiac, having been invented by Daksha, are personified as the daughters 
of that deity, and are the mythological wives of Chandra In the chart of 
the lunar mansions they are curiously represented, as a horse’s head, a yoni, 
a razor, an arrow, a wheel, a bedstead, a house, &c. &c. Some make them 
the daughters of Kasyapa, the brother of Daksha. Sir William Jones has 
thus described them in the following lines, in his hymn to Surya :— 

‘* Thou, nectar-beaming moon, 
Regent of dewy night, 
From yon bright roe that in thy bosom sleeps, 
Fawn spotted Sasin height ; 
Wilt thou desert so soon 
Thy night flowers pale, whom liquid odour steeps, 
And Oshadi’s transcendant beam 
Burning in the darkest glade? 
Will no lov’d name thy gentle mind persuade 
Yet one short hour to shed thy cooling stream ? 
But ah! we court a passing dream ; 
Our prayers not Indu nor Himansu hears— 
He fades, he disappears ; 
E’en Kasyapa’s gay daughters twinkling die, 
And silence loves the sky 
Till chatacs twitter from the morning brake, 
And sandal breathing gales on beds of ether wake.”’ 
—pp. 131, 132. 
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The Hindus have a mystic syllable O’M, signifying the supreme 
god of gods, which from its sacred meaning they seldom pronounce 
aloud, and then uniformly their hands are placed before their 
mouths. It is a conventional abbreviation of the name of Brahm, 
and a Brahmin must always repeat it to himself before he com- 
mences and after he ends a lecture from the Vedas. These are the 
most ancient sacred writings of the Hindus; they prescribe the 
moral and religious duties of mankind. They are believed to have 
been revealed by Brahma, and to have been preserved by tradition 
until they were arranged in their present form by a sage, called on 
that account Vedavyasa, that is compiler of the Vedas. They are 
principally in prose, the remainder in verse, and have been much 
interpolated by the Brahmans. These priests are taken from the 
most distinguished race of the Hindus; they are adored by the 
people. ‘‘ The guru, or spiritual guide, says Mr. Ward, is literally 
a god. Whenever he approaches, the disciple prostrates himself 
in the dust before him, and never sits in his presence without leave. 
He drinks the water with which he has washed the feet of his guru, 


and relies entirely on his blessing for final happiness.” Some of 
their rites are exceedingly curious. 


‘ The five great sacraments of the Brahmans are, the study of the Veda; 
the sacraments of the manes; of deities; of spirits; and the hospitable 
reception of gnests. 

‘The rites and ceremonies used on these occasions are numerous. On 
rising from his sleep, a Brahman must clean his teeth with a twig of the 
ramiferous fig-tree, repeating to himself at the same time a prayer; or on 
certain days must rinse his mouth twelve times with water. He must then 
proceed to perform his ablutions, which are accompanied by various prayers 
and ceremonies. Having finished these, he puts on his mantle, after wash- 
ing it, and sits down to worship the rising sun. During this worship he 
occasionally sips water, and touches with his wet hand different parts of 
his body: but if he happen to sneeze or spit, he must not sip water till he 
has first touched the tip of his right ear. He next meditates the holiest of 
texts (the gayatri) during three suppressions of breath, which is thus per- 
formed. Closing the left nostril with the two longest fingers of his right 
hand, he draws his breath through the right nostril ; and then closing that 
nostril likewise with his thumb, holds his breath while he meditates the 
text; he then raises both fingers off the left nostril, and emits the breath 
he had suppressed; he next inhales water through each nostril, as an 
internal ablution to wash away sins. Again he worships the sun, standing 
on one foot, and resting the other against his ankle or heel, looking towards 
the east, and holding his hands open before him in a hollow form, repeat- 
ing prayers in allusion, says Mr. Colebroke (from whose copious essays on 
the religious ceremonies of the Hindus I have abstracted this matter), to 
the seven rays of the sun, four of which are supposed to point towards the 
four quarters, one upwards, one downwards, and the seventh, which is 
centrical, is the most excellent of all. An oblation called argha, is offered, 
consisting of tila, flowers, barley, water, and red sanders wood, in a clean 
Copper vessel, made in the shape of a boat. This the priest places on his 

ead and presents it, with a text expressive that the sun is the manifestation 
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of the supreme being, present every where, produced every where, and per. 
vading every place and thing. ‘The oblation over, the sun is again wor. 
shipped with another prayer. Bathing at noon and in the evening is also 
enjoined, which may be done with water drawn from a well, a fountain, or 
a basin of a cataract: but water that lies above ground should be pre- 
ferred; as should a stream of stagnant water; a river to a brook; a holy 
stream before a vulgar river, and above all, the water of the Ganges. Pre- 
paratory to any act of religion, ablutions should be performed : but ablution 
does not in all cases consist of the use of water. The body may be puri- 
fied by ashes, by dust raised by the treading of cows, from wind or air, 
standing in the rain during daylight, &c. &c. 

‘The sacrament of deities consists in oblations to fire, with prayers and 
offerings, which vary according to the divinity worshipped. In consecrating 
the fire, and hallowing the sacrificial instruments, many ceremonies are 
practised ; after these the priest takes a lighted ember out of a covered 
vessel which contains the fire, and throws it away, saying, “ I dismiss far 
away Carnivorous fire : may it go to the realm of Yama bearing sin (hence)!” 
He then places the fire before him, adding, “ earth! sky! Heaven! this 
other (harmless) fire alone remains here.” He then names the fire accord- 
ing to the purpose for which it is prepared, burning at the same moment a 
small log of wood, smeered with ghee. Numerous ceremonies follow, with 
prayers and oblations of cusa grass, &c. &c. 

‘The sacrament of the manes is also accompanied by numerous cere- 
monies. The corpse of the deceased is washed, perfumed, and decked 
with wreaths of flowers, and gold gems, &c. put into its mouth, nostrils, 
ears, and eyes. A perfumed cloth is then thrown over it, and it is carried 
toa holy place in a forest, or near water, accompanied by fire and food. 
The corpse of a Sudra is conveyed out of a town through the southern gate; 
that of a Brahman through the western; of a Ketrie through the northern; 
and of a Vaisya through the eastern. The funeral procession, in passing 
to its destination, must make a circuit to avoid any inhabited place. On 
reaching the spot, the relations must first bathe and then prepare the 
funeral pile: having done which they again bathe. These proceedings are 
attended, like the rest of the Hindu rites, by prayers, &c. 

‘The ceremonies occasionally vary, according to the person whose 
funeral obsequies may be performed. After the body has been burnt, obla- 
tions of water, &c. are offered; the relations of the deceased then change 
their clothes, and, sitting down, utter the following or other moral sen- 
tences. 

‘** Foolish is he who seeks permanence in the human state; unsolid, 
like the stem of the plantain tree; transient, like the foam of the sea. All 
that is low must finally perish ; all that is elevated must fall; all com- 
pound bodies must end in dissolution ; and life is concluded with death.” ’ 
—pp. 151—154. 

To these rites we shall add the author’s account of the cere- 
monies which are practised with reference to Hindu male children. 


‘ Various ceremonies are attendant upon Hindu boys between infancy 
and the age of eight years. After that age, and before a boy is fifteen, it 
is imperative on him to receive the poita, zennaar, or sacred thread, which, 
after a variety of preliminary ceremonies, is thus performed :—“ The priest 
first offers a burnt sacrifice and worships the salagrama, repeating a num- 
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ber of prayers. The boy's white garments are then taken off, and he is 
dressed in red, and a cloth is brought over his head that no Sudra may see 
his face : after which he takes in his right hand a branch of the vilwa, 
and a piece of cloth in the form of a pocket, and places the branch on his 
shoulder. A porta of three threads made of the fibres of the suru, to which 
a piece of deer’s-skin 1s fastened, is suspended from the boy's left shoulder, 
falling under his right arm, during the reading of the incantations.” The 
father of the boy then repeats certain formulas, and pronounces three times 
in a low voice from the Gayitree, “ Let us meditate on the adorable light 
of the divine ruler (Savifri) ; may it guide our intellect.” After this the 
suru poita is taken off, and the real poita or sacred thread put on. During 
this ceremony the father repeats certain formulas ; suru poita is fastened 
to the vilwa staff, shoes are put on the boy’s feet, and an umbrella in his 
hand. He then solicits alms from his parents and the company present, 
who vive more or less according to their means. Various other ceremonies 
then follow, which are succeeded by the service cailed sandhya ; at the 
close of which the boy eats of the rice which has been offered in the burnt 
sacrifice, and thus the ceremony ends,” 

‘The receiving of the pozéa is, as I have elsewhere stated, considered as 
the second birth of a Hindu, who is from that time denominated twice- 
born. A boy cannot be married till he has received the poita. 

‘The sacred thread must be made by a Brahman. It consists of three 
strings, each ninety-six hands, (forty-eight yards), which are twisted 
together; itis then folded into three, and again twisted ; these are a second 
time folded in the same number, and tied at each endin knots. It is worn 
over the left shoulder (next the skin, extending half way down the right 
thigh) by the Brahmans, Ketries, and Vaisya castes. The first are usually 
invested with it at eight years of age, the second at eleven, and the Vaisya 
at twelve. The period may, from especial causes, be deferred ; but it is 
indispensible that it should be received, or the parties omitting it become 
outcasts. —pp. 154, 155. 


Though very unequal in their structure, the temples of the Hindus 
are well worth the attention of the traveller. That of Rama, at 
Ramnaghur, is described £ as one of the most admirable specimens of 
indefatigable and minute labour in all Hindustan. The temple of 
Seringapatam, which is said to be a master-piece of Indian archi- 
tecture, is supposed to be at least two thousand years old. The cele- 
brated temple of Tripetty, in the Carnatic, about eighty miles from 
Madras, so much resorted to by pilgrims, is fabled to have been built 
by supernatural hands. ‘ It is built of stone, and covered with 
plates of gilt copper, and stands in a valley in the centre of a 
range of hills, which are impervious alike to the Christian and the 
Mussulman. The very sight of the hills, though at the distance of 
many leagues, is so gratifying to the Hindu devotees, that upon first 
catching a glimpse of these sacred rocks, they fall prostrate, calling 
upon the idol’s name’ (Vishnu). The shrine is filled with offerings 
brought by the pilgrims from all quarters, and placed before the 
idol, e:ther as tokens of gratitude for their prosperity, or by way of 
propitiating his favour if they stand in need of it. These oblations 
consist for the most part of gold and silver lamps, coins of all sorts, 
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spices, and sometimes the hair cut from the head, in consequence, 
perhaps, of a vow made in infancy. A pilgrim who is lame pre- 
sents a silver leg, and one who is blind offers a golden eye. 

The religious parties in India that are most opposed to each other, 
are the Buddhas and the Brahmans. Opinions are much divided 
as tothe antiquity and origin of the Buddha doctrine, which imposes 
upon the whole a milder form of worship than that practised by 
the disciples of the rival faith. But although expelled from a portion 
of the peninsula, the Buddhas are the most extensive sect of all those 
that are known in Asia ; their tenets are acknowledged in Ceylon, 
some parts of Hindustan, Nepal, Thibet, some of the provinces 
of Tartary, the empires of China and Japan, and the dependencies; 
the kingdoms of Ava and Siam, and most of the countries on the 
shores of the China sea. It is a point violently disputed, whether 
Buddha was only an avatar of Vishnu, or an original and inde- 

endent god. Into that controversy we need notenter. Whoever 
S was, his commandments, five in number, are in themselves ex- 
cellent, and if generally adopted, would tend greatly to the moral 
improvement of the Hindus. They are, 1, Not to kill a living 
creature of any kind: 2, Not to steal: 3, Not to commit adultery : 
4, Not to speak an untruth on any occasion: 5, Not to use intoxi- 
cating liquors or drugs. ‘The Buddha heaven, or rather heavens, 
differ in many respects from the heaven of Indra, already described : 
in imagining them fancy seems to have taken a flight far beyond 
the ordinary extravagance of the east. There are altogether no 
fewer than twenty-six of them: of hells there are thirty-four! 

The first part of the volume is full of this sort of mythological 
matter: the second is taken up with a description of several moun- 
tain and island tribes of India, who have been hitherto little known 
to the English reader. We are afraid, however, that we have 
already rather trespassed on his patience, and we shall therefore 
close the book, recommending those students to consult it, who feel 
a deeper interest in the subject than most persons who happen to 
live at this side of the Ganges. 





Art. II].— The Rise and Progress of the English Commonwealth, Anglo- 
Saxon Period. Containing the Anglo-Saxon Policy, and the Institu- 
tions arising out of Laws and Usages which prevailed before the 
Conquest. In two Parts. By Francis Palgrave, F.R.S. and F.S.A. 
London: Murray. 1832. 


Tuts is a work of no ordinary labour and learning, requiring for 
the discussion of almost every topic which it embraces, a mind, not 
only well stored with knowledge, but capable of turning that know- 
ledge to the best account. The origin and character of the Anglo- 
Saxon institutions, have been treated by more than one of our 
eminent historians with considerable success. But we think that 
it has been reserved for Mr. Palgrave to finish off and crown the 
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edifices which they have raised. His extensive acquaintance with 
the principles of our constitution has been already manifested on 
various occasions, It was known that he had been for years em- 
ployed in tracing out and putting to the proof, many original and, 
as it now appears, happy views, which he entertained as to the rise 
and progress of our commonwealth. Those views he has, to a cer- 
tain extent, developed in the work whose title we have now given— 
a work which, though not calculated to attract popular applause, 
will, we are confident, be accepted by every constitutional lawyer 
and historian in the country, asa splendid and most valuable acces- 
sion to our national literature. 

Such a work we look upon as peculiarly precious at the present 
moment, when the public mind is so intensely fixed upon the 
improvement of our political as well as judicial institutions. At 
a period when no man can say to what extent alterations may 
be demanded and conceded, it is of the greatest importance 
that we should be able to ascertain, with as little doubt as pos- 
sible, what are the real sources from which our existing esta- 
blishments have sprung. There are few questions that can arise 
with reference to those establishments, especially with respect to 
Parliament, upon which Mr. Palgrave’s volumes may not be con- 
sulted with advantage. They are luminous without any attempt 
at fine writing, profound without being tedious, recondite in the 
extreme, and yet they have no taint of pedantry. He traces the 
constitution upwards, analysing, as he proceeds, the component 
elements of the commonwealth, and has imparted an uncommon 
interest to his discussions of the political government of the realm, 
by connecting them with a minute account of the ranks and con- 
ditions of society amongst the Anglo-Saxons. Their legal institu- 
tions form the leading object of his attention; and without being 
restricted by chronological order, he pursues their history until they 
become merged in our existing common law. Men of learning 
have always been disposed to find out analogies between almost 
every branch of our common law and the legal instiutions of our 
Saxon ancestors : but in no work that we know of are those analo- 
gies so fully, so clearly, and so satisfactorily developed, as in the 
volumes now before us. 

It is a fact which appears to have eluded the observation of most 
of our historians, that the ancient modes of administering the laws 
in this country, have in course of time produced, modelled, and, to 
a certain degree, fixed the form of our political constitution. ‘That 
political constitution, so much extolled and so highly prized, is 
comparatively (with those laws) an invention of recent date, a 
creation of yesterday. Parliament, in its present form, and with 
the functions now severally vested in King, Lords and Commons, 
isentirely founded upon the legal constitution by which it was 
preceded ; and the authorities exercised by the aristocratical and 
popular branches of the legislature, have arisen from the ancient 
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distribution of the powers of remedial and coercive justice.’ It jg 
to the popular impulse, arising doubtless from the genius of the 
people, which was given to our ancient courts of justice, that we 
are indebted for our limited monarchy. Those courts were them- 
selves the creatures of doctrines and principles which were at one 
time common to the whole of the Teutonic nations, from Upsala to 
Toledo, from Lombardy to England. It has been our good fortune 
to see the popular authority constantly advancing and securing to 
itself strongholds in the administration of the law, which have 
ultimately produced and preserved our Parliament; while in France, 
Spain, and Italy, the monarchical authority became gradually pre- 
dominant, converting into mere shadows, and for centuries alto- 
gether suppressing, the States General, the Cortes, and other legis- 
lative bodies, which, but for that accidental increase of the roval 
power, would have been at this day as much an integral portion 
of their respective government, as our Parliament is of the govern- 
ment of England. 

After some preliminary observations, the author shews that ‘ the 
Anglo-Saxons were, in conformity with the policy that prevailed 
amongst all the Teutonic nations, divided into various classes, 
whose rank was the measure of their estimation before the law, and 
from whose various privileges the entire system of the laws and con- 
stitution was deduced.’ The terms of aldermen and kings were at 
first synonimous, and their families were the highest in the state. 
Next to them in rank were the nobles, aristocracy being the per- 
vading principle of the Anglo-Saxon government ; the third class 
consisted of the remainder of the people, among whom were 
not included the serfs or vassals, who were placed in a state of per- 
petual dependence upon the nobility—that is to say, upon those of 
the nobility who possessed property—a class that has always been 
the object of peculiar attention on the part of the Anglo-Saxons. 
Even at the earliest stage of their institutions, we may perceive 
traces of that class now standing between the nobility and the 
great body of the people, to which we give emphatically the title 
of “‘ ventlemen.” The mode in which these different classes came 
to be originally established, is a subject of curious speculation to 
the antiquary ; it is more to our purpose to state, that even in the 
earlier periods, our laws acknowledged the doctrine, that the rights 
and privileges exercised by the higher classes might be acquired by 
desert and industry, when derived by birth—a fortunate doc- 
trine, which has been the main cause of the vast wealth and impor- 
tance of this country, as compared with those states in which aris- 
tocracy is the monopoly of mere blood. ‘ This,’ says Mr. Palgrave, 
though we apprehend that his ideas will not at present be univer- 
sally relished, ‘This is true equality; for it is the only equality 
which is conformable to human nature, and acceptable to man- 
kind. Where it exists, as in England, it imparts contentment (0 
each individual, and vigour to the commonwealth. Where it''s 
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denied, —no matter under what pretence of policy or ex pediency— 
the vexation of the people becomes a never-failing source of weak- 
ness and rebellion.’ 

It is a vulgar notion that William the Conqueror almost totally 
changed the laws which he found in force in England. In point of 
fact his positive alterations were of limited extent, for the judicial 
establishments he left altogether untouched. Of the many points 
of resemblance between those establishments, and the mode in 
which justice is administered with us at the present day, the fol- 
lowing passage affords curious proof, 


‘ An organized judicial establishment, such as we now possess in Eng- 
land, is the result of long-continued obedience to the supremacy of the 
civil authority. During the subsistence of the Anglo-Saxon policy the 
state had not fully acquired all the functions which belong to executive 
jurisdiction. The law of nature was not yet entirely superseded by the 
artificial code of society, or, rather, both might be said to exist concur- 
rently. In many cases, therefore, the principal object of the legislator 
was the regulation of the means by which individuals were to do justice to 
themselves in their own cause; and the laws of the land chiefly consisted 
of the rules intended to prevent those acts of oppression which might be 
perpetrated under colour and cover of the law of nature, which was re- 
strained without being abrogated by the municipal law. In suits between 
man and man the execution of process seems to have been wholly intrusted 
to the parties, who, to use the familiar phrase, began by taking the law 
into their own hands, and originally, as it should seem, without asking the 
authority of a tribunal. ‘The plaintiff compelled the appearance of the 
debtor by distraining his effects; and statutes were afterwards enacied by 
Canute, not for the purpose of destroying that power, but to prevent its 
being exercised by surprise. The pledge was not to be taken until the 
‘defendant had been thrice summoned to submit to the judgment of the 

hundred; a fourth day of appearance was to be appointed by the shire, 
and if the defendant still continued contumacious, the complainant had 
then liberty to seize the property of his adversary wherever he could find 
it, and at his discretion. When the King’s courts were fully established, the 
power of distress, as the enforcement of civil process, was properly 
assumed by the tribunal; and the sheriff, acting by virtue of the King’s 
writ, exercised the function which it was no longer expedient to vest in an 
interested individual, who might pursue his demand harshly and vexatiously, 
and perhaps even without any real foundation for his claim. Grounded 
thus upon the Anglo-Saxon or Teutonic law, the Anglo-Norman juris- 
prudence first required the defendant to appear by the lawful summons of 
the officer, no arrest of the person being ever allowed at common law, ex- 
cept when justified by a breach of the peace, or a contempt of the King’s 
authority. If he neglected the warning, then those mandates issued by 
viitue whereof his chattels were seized as the “ pledges” that he would 
underlye the law, the writ of “ distringas” being, as I have before observed 
in a similar instance, only the Teutonic law clothed in a more definite 
form. But there are still cases in which the law “ allows a man to be his 
own avenger, or to minister redress to himself ;” the most extensive and best 


known being when distress is made for rent inarrear. Until the common 
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law was greatly altered by modern statutes a distress corresponded to the 
Anglo-Saxon procedure, for the property was only taken as a pledge o 
security that the tenant would submit to his lord, and perform his service ; 
and the summary power of sale, now exercised, has been created by the 
recent statute law, with more attention to the profit of the rich than to the 
rights which were secured to the poor by our ancient jurisprudence. 

‘ When blood had been shed, and the foe had fallen, the Anglo-Saxon 
law allowed an ample power of vengeance. It was by raising the feud 
that the kinsman sought to retaliate upon the enemy. Septs and tribes 
were arrayed against each other, and the vassal fought beneath the 
guidance of his lord. The short terms of truce prescribed by the legisla- 
ture only afforded breathing time to the offender, without protecting him 
from the assailants ; and the fines imposed upon the armed troops who 
killed the guiltless man, testify that if a crime had been imputed to him 
the deed would have been a justifiable homicide. But the right of retri- 
butive aggression might be limited by the weakness of the aggrieved 
party. Destitute of the support of his kindred, he might be unable to 
pursue his adversary; the state was then bound to interfere, and the 
ealdorman, or even the king, might be required to supply that strength 
which could not be exerted by the individual. 

‘ If the general authority by which justice ought to be administered is 
so inefficient that it cannot easily strike the guilty, or if such general 
authority does not exist, past offences are redressed, and future injuries 
prevented, by rendering the community to which the individual belongs 
answerable for the acts of the transgressors, who, amenable only to their 
own immediate superiors, would otherwise escape the punishment due to 
their crimes. Should a Syrian village be plundered by a band of 
Bedouins, who acknowledge a vague submission to the successor of the 
Caliph, but without allowing him any direct interference in their policy, 
the Pacha will make reprisals upon the tribe, and thus compel the Emir 
to produce the robbers, or to restore the spoil. International wars are 
best justified upon the plea, that the want of a common jurisdiction leaves 
no other mode of obtaining justice except by an appeal to force; and 
when one sovereign issues his orders to waste and destroy the property of 
the subjects of another, he inflicts these sufferings upon the innocent, 
because the dispute cannot be ended by the decree of a tribunal, 
possessing a coercive and pacific authority over the chief of the opponent 
state, who is only to be reached through the inconveniences which he 
thus indirectly sustains. The power given to the conservators of Magna 
Charta, of compelling King John to observe its provisions by attacking 
and distraining his possessions, was perhaps less derogatory to his ideas 
of royal dignity, than a formal submission to the supreme council of the 
realm. Considering, therefore, the Anglo-Saxon commonwealth as the 
union of jurisdictions originally independent, and confederated, rathet 
than incorporated, under one government, we shall find that no in- 
considerable portions of its laws consist of the expedients by which the 
responsibility of the members of the commonwealth was either enforced or 
superseded ;—enforced, when they. were compelled to employ their 
powers in obedience to the government of the state ;—superseded, when 
their authority was transferred to the general re and the regular 


administration of the law substituted for the rude and uncoerced exercise 
of natural justice. 
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‘As the first government arose from parental authority, so the most 
obvious liability resulted from the ties of relationship. It was the 
ancient custom of the Celts, that every head of every sept, and every 
chief of every clan, should be accountable for any one of their sept when 
charged with any crime; and, until Ireland was fully reduced into shire- 
round, the statute laws of the English government continued to enforce 
this responsibility. Under the Anglo-Saxons, whose policy was less 
patriarchal, there was no Ceancinnith, but the responsibility was attached 
to the “ Maegth,” who, if they did not discharge the legal fines in 
cases where the individual could not make compensation from his own 
means, were bound to surrender him into slavery. A Ceorl or Litus, who 
killed an individual of the earl-kind or noble-rank, drew down a heavy 
punishment upon his lineage ; the blood of six of the subject caste might 
be required, according to the Anglo-Saxon law, to compensate for the 
treason committed against the majesty of the sovereign people, whilst the 
more rigorous continental code demanded the sacrifice of seven. The 
thief who, under the code of Athelstane, might be thus redeemed from 
death for the first offence, was delivered into the custody of his kindred, 
who were ever afterwards the spevial pledges for his good conduct. And 
if a‘ landless-man,” discharging himself from the service or commenda- 
tion of his lord, was received or harboured by his sept, they were equally 
under the obligation of ‘* leading him to folkright,” if he were guilty of a 
crime, or of making full compensation for the offence if he absconded. 
Nor were these provisions unreasonable, according to the spirit of the 
Anglo-Saxon jurisprudence, since the ‘‘ Maegth’” received a portion 
of the penalty in case the clansman fell by the sword. An example fully 
elucidating this principle of the Teutonic law is found in the custom 
which enabled the Salic Frank, and perhaps the Anglo-Saxon, to 
dissolve the communion existing between him and his sept or “ pa- 
rentela.” In order to accomplish this purpose, he entered the Mallum, 
the Turginus or the Centenarius being present, and breaking five elm wands 
above his head, he cast the fragments before the assembly, declaring that 
he withdrew from all participation in the liabilities and inheritance of his 
kindred. From thenceforth, if any of the “ parentela” died or were 
slain, he neither shared in the inheritance, nor received the blood fine, 
and, on his death, his property escheated to the fisc of the sovereign ; by 
his severance from his kindred he had become an alien in his own 
country. The symbolical ceremony noticed in this law is remarkable, for 
it was long the custom amongst the Teutonic nations to break a staff 
above the head of the kneeling criminal, when the doom was passed 
which severed him from every earthly tie.’-—pp. 180—185. 


According to the principles of Anglo-Saxon jurisprudence, there 
were some crimes which could be expiated only by death, such as 
treason, desertion in the field of battle, open theft, deliberate 
murder, and housebreaking. There were other crimes from which 
the culprit might redeem himself by pecuniary fines, such as mali- 
slaughter, or a fatal duel fairly conducted. These pecuniary com- 
mutations, it seems, have never been formally abrogated, and the 
price of blood might still be exacted! Thus a party may still sue 
for damages for an assault, and afterwards indict the offender, and 
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have a fine inflicted upon him. The author’s remarks on the other 
crimes which he mentions, are well worth extracting, if it were only 
to shew the attractive style in which he can clothe and decorate a 
dry subject. 

‘ Theft was an offence of a deep and disgraceful die. - All the Germanic 
tribes held this crime in great abhorrence. A thief, in the language of the 
Capitularies, was “ unfaithful to the kingdom of the Franks.” Nearly the 
same expression occurs in the Anglo-Saxon laws, in which he is said to 
be “ untrue to the hundred,” or “ untrue to the people.” At one period, 
wife and child, and every inmate above the age of ten years, passed into 
slavery, if they assisted in the concealment of any stolen property ; for the 
Anglo-Saxon law of larceny included two degrees of offence; the act of 
“open theft,” or rapine, which, ashas been before observed, was irremissible; 
and the offence incurred by the individual who was found in possession of 
the stolen property,—in which case, however, whether he was the thief or 
the receiver, his crime might be pardoned by the payment of a penalty, 
Under Canute, the law, which had been modified from time to time, sus- 
tained further alterations. For the first offence, compensation was to be 
made to the injured party, by restoring twice the value of the stolen pro- 
perty, besides the “ Were” to the Lord; and if the theft had been com- 
mitted by a serf, he was branded with a hot iron; but for the second 
offence, the ‘‘ Theowe” suffered death; the Freeman or Ceorl was to lose 
his hand or his foot both, according to the magnitude of the crime, and if 
these mutilations were not adequate to appease the vengeance of the law, the 
eyes of the wretched culprit were to be plucked out, or his nose and lips cut 
off, or he was to be scalped ; punishments which form a singular contrast 
to the merciful sentiments evinced by the same code, and expressed with 
the most energetic simplicity. ‘‘ He who has the power of judgment should 
earnestly think on that which he implores for himself, when he prays, ‘ for- 
give us, Lord, our trespasses, as we forgive them that trespass against us;’ 
and we forbid that Christian men be put to death for trivial causes ; nor 
should we rashly destroy the Lord’s creation which he redeemed so dearly.” 
The sentences threatened by the law were worse than death, but in coun- 
tries thinly peopled, chequered with wastes and wilds, affording the ready 
means of escape and concealment, and where the rude and solitary habi- 
tations, and sequestered domains of the landholder, were extremely liable 
to the attack of the robber, it might be deemed necessary to protect the 
rights of property by punishments which, to us, appear grievous and dis- 
proportionate beyond all measure; and there are some who may think, 
that even our present civilized criminal code retains more of its ancient 
barbaric severity than is warranted by the general state of society. The 
Anglo-Saxon law was mitigated by allowing the offender, if he could, to 
make compensation, otherwise his services as a slave were to be accepted 
by the injured party. A justification for inflicting the punishment of 
death may be conceded to the legislator in those cases, where the pro- 
bable consequences of the crime will lead to bloodshed. And as the 
resistance to open violence, or the struggles made by the robber to retain 
his spoil, were most frequently followed by the mutual fray, the ancient 
law which authorized the summary decapitation of the criminal may be 
reprobated as harsh, though not altogether stigmatized for its barbarity: 
it proceeded by military execution, sudden, appalling, and effective. 1h 
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fearful mutilations which rendered the maimed and miserable offender a 
ghastly spectre visiting the haunts of living men, have long ceased to be 
the terror and warning of the wicked; but it is hardly a paradox to assert 
that humanity has not gained greatly by the abolition of these cruel and 
revolting punishments ; and that by adopting a code apparently more mild, 
we have not diminished the mass of suffering and pain. It is one of the 
evils resulting from a polished and refined state of society, and by which 
many of its advantages are dearly purchased, that the higher classes 
become insensible to the afflictions of their inferiors when concealed from 
their view. Let us assume the existence of a statute, enacting that any 
person suspected of petty larceny should forthwith have his right hand struck 
off in court, so as to disable him for the remainder of his life. Under this 
legislation, our magistrates, constituted as they now are, would certainly 
entertain great aversion towards the infliction of so disproportionate a 
punishment. The sight of the bleeding, maimed limb, would sicken them. 
It would hurt their feelings to sit upon the bench, and witness the agony, 
and listen to the shrieks and moans of the felon; for their own sakes, as 
well as for his, they would investigate the case with tenderness and caution; 
and it is probable, that in order to reduce the number of offenders, they 
would use very earnest endeavours to establish such a domestic police as 
would lessen the temptations, both physical and moral, which are ripe in 
the land, and so diminish the opportunities which lead to the commission 
of crime. 

‘But what is the present practice of the law of England? A child, to 
whom a trivial offence is imputed, may be committed by the magistrates 
of a corporation to a dungeon, so loathsome, vile, and insalubrious, that 
when he is acquitted after an incarceration of many months, his health 
will be irretrievably affected, and for the remainder of his days he will be 
condemned to drag on a painful and useless existence. Nor is this fate 
the worst which awaits even the innocent. Another, who from his poverty 
and abandonment is unable to procure the required bail, may undergo pro- 
tracted confinement, before trial, in a prison, allowed, with the full know- 
ledge, concurrence, and assent of the constituted authorities of the metro- 
politan county, to become such a school of vice and profligacy, that when 
declared guiltless of the offence of which he was accused, he is dismissed 
a hardened ruffian, ruined in character, body, and soul; destitute of the 
means of subsistence ; tutored in wickedness, to which, before his com- 
mitment, he was a total stranger; and immediately becoming liable to 
the vengeance of justice. A generation has nearly passed away since the 
statue of Howard was raised in the cathedral by the voice and vote of the 
legislature ; and England proudly claims the glory of his unwearied charity 
and philanthropy. Praise is easily bestowed ; the vain honours of the 
cenotaph have been rendered by the chisel of the sculptor; but the task of 
following the precepts of the martyr of humanity requires sacrifices, which 
as yet we have been unwilling to perform. And the marble cenotaph 
will stand as a monument of the reproach of England, until those who 
could rescue so many of their fellow creatures from destruction, shall have 
redeemed the country from the guilt incurred by their permission and 
encouragement of the most shameful abuses, which degrade the national 
character, and debase the law.’'—pp. 205—209. 


In the language of the old English legislation, an outlaw was 
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said to bear a “‘ wolf’s head,” and like that wild beast, was liable 
to be slain wherever he made his appearance. He was emphati- 
tically called the “ friendless man ;” every hand might be raised to 
strike him, none to revenge his fall! Criminals taken in delicto 
were punished on the spot. Circumstances of Suspicion too were 
often held equivalent to direct evidence. For instance, a stranger 
lurking in the woods, who did not blow his horn, or otherwise pro- 
claim that he was in distress and anxiety, was to be judged as a 
thief, though no other indication of crime could be alleged against 
him! This prompt system of justice, however, received some 
modifications after the Conquest, which imposed a check upon the 
passions, and prevented men from taking the criminal law so 
generally into their own hands. One of the results of these re- 
strictions was that curious process known by the title of “ Trial by 
battle,” which had long before existed among the Scandinavian 
nations—a mode of decision which, the author contends, was by 
no means so absurd in its origin as some writers represent it: 
‘ Man never begins,’ he admirably observes, ‘ by introducing any 
law which is entirely unreasonable; but he very frequently allows 
a law to degenerate into folly, by obstinately retaining it after it 
has outlived its use and application.’ 

While upon this subject, Mr. Palgrave animadverts upon the 
inconsistency of our courts of justice in obstinately refusing to take 
cognizance of affronts, such as calling a gentleman a scoundrel, a 
rogue, giving him the lie, &c. This it is that has tended, more than 
any other cause whatever, to keep up the practice of duelling, so 
unchristian in its character, and to perpetuate a state of society 
in which no other redress than a ot the sword can give, is 
afforded for the most galling insults. Itis a just remark of Ben- 
tham, that on this point our jurisprudence is eminently faulty, and 
that it has not advanced with the spirit of the age. There is little 
doubt that if the courts entered into the feelings and sentiments by 
which gentlemen are actuated, as they take notice of those positive 
injuries which affect the interests of a trader; if damages were to 
be given for scurrilous and offensive language, as they are now 
given for what are called ‘‘ actionable words;” if, in short, com- 
mon law were more conformable than it is with the rules of common 
sense, the practice of duelling, which in the eye of God is nothing 
more or less than the practice of deliberate murder, would very soon 
fall into desuetude. 

We have already seen, that, under the Conqueror, the main fabric 
of Anglo-Saxon jurisprudence remained unchanged : it continued, 
in fact, without material alteration, from the conquest to the reign 
of Henry II. It is to the latter sovereign that we are indebted for 
the ‘‘ Assizes,” an admirable institution, by means of which, justice, 
though still too expensive, is brought home as nearly as possible to 
every man’s door. To Henry, also, are we under obligations for 
most of the present features of “ trial by jury,” which differs essen: 
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tially from the trial by jury” established, or renewed by Alfred. 
In his time, the jurymen were mere witnesses of the facts in issue 
between the parties, and had no voice with respect to the decision 
further than the influence which their testimony possessed. Upon 
no part of his great theme has Mr. Palgrave displayed more extent 
of research, and soundness of argument, than upon this—deservedly 
considered the dearest among the rights of Englishmen. He traces 
the history of it in a masterly manner, and brings so much of sound 
authority to support his conclusions, that it seems impossible not 
to adopt them. He shews that, besides its judicial functions, 
the principle of the jury was in truth the great origin from which 
Parliament has been gradually derived. In the earliest instances 
of taxes charged upon moveable property, which occurred in the 
reign of John, every individual, the Earls and Barons only excepted, 
(who made their declarations through their seneschals,) was sworn 
as to the amount of his income. In the ninth year of the reign of 
Henry III., the practice was established of summoning an inquest, 
if the oath of the party was doubted, and from the sixteenth year 
of the reign of Henry III., to the reign of Edward II., the indivi- 
dual oaths were discarded, and inquests were impanelled, by whose 
authority the assessments already made by the four knights elected 
from every hundred, were confirmed or annulled. The principle of 
the jury had therefore, justly observes the author, ‘ both in its form 
and in its consequences, a very material influence upon the general 
constitution of the realm. Had it not been for the constant 
exercise of the functions which the people of England possessed 
when they assisted in the administration of the law, they would 
never have been qualified to claim their political rights. When no 
species of popular suffrage existed ; when the bulk of the people 
had no political existence ; when the magnates of the shire, or 
their seneschals, returned the knights, and the knights appeared 
in parliament as suppliants before the council and the king,—then, 
and during the whole of that period of the infancy of liberty, the 
mainspring of the machinery of remedial —_— existed in the 
franchise of the lower and lowest orders of the political hierarchy.’ 
[t is curious to observe, that while this franchise was making its 
way constantly among the lower orders of the sommunity, most of 
the royal prerogatives were gradually separated in substance from 
the crown, and diffused among those officers who, though called 
its servants, are the real depositories of its power. 


‘The principal benefit to be derived from the submission of mankind to 
civil government, is the sure and regular administration of justice; and, 
therefore, in almost all those ancient nations which were united into one 
body-politic or community, the sovergign was the supreme judge of the 
state. Modern policy has reduced the judicial attributes of the sovereign 
to a legal fiction, by effecting a complete separation between his executive 
and judicial functions, the latter, though exercised in his name, being 
vested in a distinct order, constituting a permanent magistracy; but this 
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form of government is comparatively a recent invention. Even when the 
tribunal was filled by the servants of the altar, the doctrine of the union 
of sovereignty and judicature was not affected ; because, in those cases, the 
state was really governed by the hierarchy. ; 

‘ Originally uniting the characters of king, of priest, and of warrior, the 
rulers of the Anglo-Saxons seem, from the earliest period of their authentic 
history, to have possessed a transcendent jurisdiction which extended to all 
those cases when the ordinary courts were inefficient, or the local authorities 
destitute of energy and vigour. This prerogative authority became the 
more necessary in proportion as the dominion of the king, or the empire of 
the “ Bretwalda,” or “ Ruler of Britain,” became enlarged, and embraced 
a greater number of communities within its boundaries. The Anglo-Saxon 
states were united without being incorporated. The men of Kent and 
the men of Sussex, though both obeyed the sceptre of Athelstane, were 
fellow subjects without being fellow citizens ; and the more jealous each 
tribe or clan would be of preserving its independent existence beneath the 
paramount authority of the crown, the more would the public tranquillity 
demand that the supreme magistrate should be invested with the salutary 
power of regulating and correcting the defects of the popular administra. 
tions. Complaints of abuses perpetrated in a popular court preferred to 
another poplar tribunal, generally lead either to the defeat of the appellant 
or to the most destructive national dissentions. ‘The sway of a master is 
less irksome than the preponderance of an equal in rank ; and if the wel- 

fare of the Anglo-Saxon commonwealth required that the suitor of the 
burgh or the shire should obtain relief, in default of justice the members of 
the Folkmoot would be less aggrieved by the interposition of the crowned 
and anointed monarch, than by the mandates of individuals who were their 
peers. The utility of admitting of a mediating authority, even though 
purchased by some sacrifice of individual self-will or liberty, cannot be 
better exemplified than by adverting to the downfall of the federative 
states, whether ancient or modern, which have wanted a central point of 
judicial union. Noman ought to be judge in his own cause; and, great 
as the evil may prove, when a sultan or a sophi assumes that office, the 
oppressions of despotism only change their form, without being less vexa- 
tious, when the citizen has to combat a tyrant in every one of his equals. 
Time alone can show whether the institution of the republics of English 
America are capable of counteracting the vices and wickedness of demo- 
cracy; but the political student will be instructed, by observing that even 
now there are symptoms of approaching dissentions between the supreme 
court and the states of the union, which, if not repressed, must end either 
by destroying the controlling jurisdiction assigned to the judges who admi- 
nister the federal law; or by investing them with rights approaching toa 
sovereign prerogative, and hitherto unknown to the Anglo-American con- 
stitution. In England the introduction of lawless despotism, under the 
' guise of discretionary authority, has been effectually prevented by the dis- 
tribution of power amongst the sovereign and the hereditary, the appointed 
and the elected magistracy; yet all the remedial functions which belong 
to the parliament and the various*judges of the land, have been derived 
from the crown; and the history of English law and policy consists in 
little else than in a demonstration of the manner in which the exercise of 
power has been transferred from the sovereign to his counsellors and to the 
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courts which bear his name, a process by which the ancient royal prero- 
vatives, arbitrary and indefinite in their nature, have either been coerced 
hy the law, or shared with those who have become the organs of the national 
influence and authority, Whenever the crown has been deprived of a 
prerogative during the revolutionary struggles which compose our annals, 
rovaltv, though afterwards restored in appearance to its original state, has 
never regained its pristine strength, although the government may have 
resumed its legitimate course. The flood has always been Jess than the 
ebb; and it would be difficult to deny the em, that the crown has 
always lost in authority by the compacts which have been made between 
the king and the people. For the rights which the sovereign has ceded 
by charter or statute he has never obtained any full equivalent; and even 
the instruments of monarchical sway have been converted into permanent 
limitations of the monarch’s power. ‘‘ Nullum tempus occurrit Regi” ma 
have been the maxim of the judge on the bench; but whilst the king’s 
right toa fishery or a forest, a marsh or a moor, was guarded with the 
most jealous care, and asserted with the utmost vigilance, his most lofty 
prerogatives have been bestowed, by habit and practice, upon his advisers 
or his servants; who at first were the mere temporary depositories of his 
will, but whose claims have been allowed to become indefeasible against 
their sovereign and master..—pp. 278—281. 


The result of all these innovations has been, by removing the 
responsibility from the king to his officers, to give a security to 
royalty, which nothing can destroy but an attempt upon the part 
of the sovereign to assume personal responsibility again, by coun- 
teracting upon any important point the ardent and unanimous 
wishes of the nation. Those changes have also eventually suc- 
ceeded in substituting the empire of the law for the will of the 
monarch. In treating of them, Mr Palgrave demonstrates that 
undoubtedly several of them have been encroachments upon the 
royal authority, but, he ought to have added, which perhaps his 
attention to forms and parchments prevented him from clearly dis- 
cerning, that the genius of the people of this country has » sl 
been identified with a love of ‘liberty: that the monarchy was in 
fact originally itself an encroachment upon their unquestionable 
rights, the royal office and title of king not having been known to 
the Angles, 5 tin and Saxons, before their arrival in England, 
and that every step which has since been taken for the resumption 
of those rights, ought rather to be considered as a restoration of 
very ancient customs, rather than as an innovation, implying the 
establishment of new doctrines. 

One of the most interesting chapters in this work, is that in 
which the author treats of the history of our constitution during 
the middle ages, in which he shews, we think, in the most satis- 
factory manner, the truth of these propositions, that the law of 
England has resulted from the state of the people, and that the 
political constitution has grown out of the machinery which was 
employed to execute the law. He next traces out the connexion 
which he believes to exist between the history of the Roman empire 
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and the institutions that have taken root in this country ; after which 
he follows up his views with a masterly sketch of the remote @auses 
that led to the establishment of the kingdoms of modern Europe, 
and of the final separation of Britain from the empire. How soon 
Wales became connected with England, and what was the extent 
of that connexion when first it took place, are questions that have 
frequently been discussed by antiquaries, without much light being 
thrown upon the subject. They are among the darkest parts of 
our history, and the information which Mr. Palgrave has collected 
with reference to them is, we fear, more curious than satisfactory, 


‘ During the reign of Egbert an important alteration took place in the 
British government ; the Cambrian kingdom was severed into the sove- 
reignties of Gwyneddh, Deheubarth, and Powys, in pursuance, as it is said, 
of the division made by Roderick the Great amongst his three sons, 
Anarawd, Cadel, and Mervyn, who respectively took these principalities, 
With the title of “ Brenyn Cymry Oll,” or King of all the Cymri, the first, 
Anarawd, whose royal seat was placed at Aberfraw, possessed the supre- 
macy over his brethren, and to him the others were to render homage 
and fealty. The modern Welsh historians represent this transaction as an 
actual division of all the territory. In Deheubarth, or “ Denetia,” and 
Powys, however, the smaller “ Reguli,’ continued to reign, and the real 
construction of Roderick’s testament seems to be, that the superiority of 
Deheubarth and Powys was transferred by Roderick to his two younger 
sons, who, in their turn, were to consider the eldest as their common 
sovereign and liege lord. But the inferior princes were not displaced ; 
and, to borrow the phraseology of the feudal law, such states as Bryche- 
niog or Gwent were “ arriere-fiefs” of the British crown. 

* As we advance, the proofs of the subjection of the Cymric princes are 
more clear and precise. That they became “ men” of Alfred is proved by 
unequivocal testimony. Asser, the Briton, the contemporary and the 
biographer of Alfred, speaking of the regions of “ Deheubart,” which, 
according to Celtic idiom, he designates as the “ right hand side of Bri- 
tain,’ says, “ they belong, and have long belonged, to Alfred; Asser then 
enumerates the names of the kings and reguli who had sought Alfred's 
protection against their enemies, and purchased such aid by their vassal- 
age. Anarawd, the son of Roderick, in the same manner, surrendered his 
independence and his kingdom, and promised entire homage and subjec- 
tion to the Anglo-Saxon crown. Idwall, the son of Anarawd, renewing 
the obligation of his father, yielded to the supremacy and might of 
Edward, the son of Alfred. If any consistent principle prevailed, the 
submission of the “ King of all the Cymri,” the ruler of Aberfraw, drew 
with it the fealty of those who, in their turns, were dependent upon his 
authority, and Hoell, the prince of Powys, together with Clydawc, another 
prince of the adjoining country, were accordingly the obedient homagers 
of the Saxon sovereign. : 

‘ Athelstane enforced his sway with as much energy and effect as his 
predecessors. Compelled to resort to Hereford, the British sovereigns 
complied with the terms imposed upon them, as the punishment of that 
resistance which the Saxons termed rebellion. T hey graced the triumph 
of Edgar on the Dee ; they bowed as vassals before the throne of the 
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« Basileus ;” and in the last years of the reign of the last legitimate 
Anglo-Saxon king, the power of the liege lord placed his dependants upon 

» throne. 

" From almost the earliest period that can be traced, such subjection 
was accompanied by the payment of tribute. It may be inferred, that 
any prince who acknowledged the authority of a Bretwalda contributed 
(o supply his treasury; but with respect to the “ Welsh” we possess 
decided evidence of this token of subjection. The tribute imposed by 
Egbert upon the ‘‘ North Welsh” is stated in general terms. Athelstane 
increased this ancient burden to an amount which had hitherto been 
unexampled. ‘Twenty pounds weight of gold and three hundred pounds 
of silver were to be transmitted yearly into the “ hoard’ of the Anglo- 
Saxon king. Twenty-five thousand beeves were to be driven annually into 
his pastures. And in addition to these stores of wealth, the king was 
gratified by the fleetest hounds and the keenest hawks which a nation of 
hunters could present to their superior. 

‘ According to the laws of Howell-dda, the tribute which the “ King of 
Aberfraw” was bound to yield to the “ King of London” was fixed at 
sixty-three pounds, to which the whole territory of Cambria was assessed. 
This, though smaller in amount than under Athelstane, was still a sufficient 
proof of dependence ; and we may praise the candour of the Cymri, who 
have not attempted to deny the incontestible truth,—a truth which neither 
disgraces them nor their descendants,—that, compared with the English, 
they were the weaker community. ‘The war, begun by Edgar for the 
purpose of enforcing the payment of this tribute, is said, by the Welsh, to 
have been terminated by his acceptance of three hundred wolves’ heads, 
which, in the course of three years, entirely cleared the country of these 
noxious animals. It is difficult to avoid the supposition that such a 
payment partakes more of the character of popular tradition than of his- 
torical fact. The English chroniclers represent the command as a newly 
invented tax, an additional burden, and not a commutation. And, in fact, 
whether the tale of Edgar be true or not, the promise of rendering the 
“ancient and accustomed tribute” due to the English kings, was repeated 


by the Welsh princes in the very last years of the Anglo-Saxon monarchy.’ 
—pp. 457—460. 


Mr Palgrave has sought, with more success perhaps than could 
have been expected, for explanations of our ancient constitution in 
the history of the organization and administration of the Carlovin- 
gian empire, but we confess that we have derived more pleasure, 
as well as instruction from his discussions, when he keeps them 
more strictly within the limits of Saxon law and custom. He has 
traced with equal industry and accuracy the rise and progress of 
the Witenagemot ; a short extract from his account of its advance 


after the reign of Egbert, will not be without interest at the present 
moment, 


_ ‘Considered as a political assembly, the Witenagemot advanced rapidly 
in power; an advance accelerated not only by the prosperity but by the 
misfortunes of the realm. The sovereign could not compel the obedience 
of the different nations composing the Anglo-Saxon empire. Hence it be- 
came the more necessary for him to concilitate their opinions if he solicited 
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any service from a vassal prince or a vassal state, beyond the ordina 
terms of the compact; still more when he needed the support of a free 
burgh or city, and we may view the assembly as partaking of the character 
of a political congress, in which the liegemen of the crown, or the commu. 
nities protected by the ‘ Basileus,” were asked or persuaded to relieve the 
exigencies of the state, or to consider those measures which might be re- 
quired for the common weal. The sovereign was compelled to parley with 
his dependants. 

‘It may be doubted whether any one member of the empire had power 
to legislate for any other member. The Regulus of Cumbria was unaffected 
by the vote of the Earl of East Anglia, if he chose to stand out against it. 
These dignitaries constituted a congress, in which the sovereign could treat 
more conveniently and effectually with his vassals than by separate nego- 
ciations. It was in such an assembly that the Witan agreed to render that 
fatal tribute, the Danegeld. But the determinations of the Witan bound 
those only who were present or who concurred in the proposition ; and 
a vassal denying his assent to the grant, might assert that the engagement 
which he had contracted with his superior did not involve any pecuni 
subsidy, but only rendered him liable to perform service in the field. Most 
of the great “‘ Gemoots,” or assemblies, enumerated in the chronicles, appear 
to have been of this ambiguous character. Conventions of ,the prelates, 
nobles, and optimates of the land, who sometimes compelled by the immi- 
nent necessity of the case, and sometimes stimulated by the desire of for- 
warding their own plans and views, took upon themselves to extend their 
functions beyond their original powers. Authority, however, always 
strengthens by exercise; and it is probable that the imperial Witenagemot 
of Wessex would ultimately have been consolidated into the states general 
of the Anglo-Saxon empire. 

‘ If it be allowable to pursue our conjectures supported in some degree 
by historical parallels, we may suppose that the assembly convened by the 
Basileus, and which for want of a better term I have called the “ Imperial 
Witenagemot,” was a shire court for the district in which it was held; a 
land-gemot for the particular kingdom ; and an imperial witenagemot fot 
the whole empire. In such a case the lay assembly would contain within 
it three classes of members : or rather there would be three assemblies, ap- 
pearing at this distance of time, as resolved into one, but which would be 
perfectly distinguishable by a contemporary. 

‘ Assuming that King Edward “ wore his crown” at Winchester, all the 
members of the shire of “ Hamtun,” including the reeves and men of the 
townships, would attend de more. The earls and royal thanes of Wessex 
would be convened pursuant to special writs. And the general proclama- 
tion would require the attendance of the Scottish and British reguli or 
kings, the great earls of Mercia, and East Anglia, and Northumbria, and 
all the other heads of communities, whether burghs or shires, even from the 
most distant confines of the island. A statute enacted in such an assembly 
would acquire legal validity in Wessex proper without any further promul- 
gation, the West Saxon Witenagemot being included in the Imperial Witen- 
agemot; whilst in the other states the ordinance would not take effect until 
accepted and re-enacted in manner before described. 

‘ Theattendance given by the greatearls or Ealdormen, and by the Thanes, 
the feudal tenants of the crown, is proved by every Anglo-Saxon charter ; 
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and there are very strong reasons for supposing that a landed qualification 
of a definite extent was requisite to obtain a seat in the assembly, unless 
the member held his station as a great officer of the crown, or perhaps as a 
municipal magistrate. The authority of the Anglo-Saxon imperial legis- 
lature differed most materially from that of an old English Parliament; 


but its conformation approached to the shape which Parliament afterwards 
assumed.’'—pp. 641—644. 


We shall add the author’s admirable concluding observations 
upon the predominance of the Saxon genius in our institutions, not- 


withstanding the minor changes which took effect in some parts of 
our law by the Norman conquest. 


‘We attribute over-much to the Norman Conquest. The subjugation of 
the English race affords an easy and plausible mode of accounting for the 
vast difference between the state and government of England, under the 
Plantagenets, and the institutions of an earlier age. But the simplest 
theory is not always the truest: and, notwithstanding the ascendancy of 
the Normans, the usages and customs of Anglo-Saxon England were 
retained with much greater pertinacity than in those countries where no 
foreign ruler attained the throne. When William wore the crown of 
England, Gaul and Germany had already forgotten the Salic and the 
Ripuarian laws. Scarcely had the Capets established themselves on the 
throne, when all the barbaric codes of the Carlovingian empire seem to 
pass away. The legislation of Charlemagne was forgotten in the glories of 
the twelve peers. And whilst the fabulous enterprises of the hero of chivalry 
were sung by the minstrel in hall and bower, the venerable volumes of the 
Capitularies cast away by the Jurist, sank into that repose from which they 
were not to be awakened, until their pages became the toilsome study of 
the mere antiquary. 

‘The changes in English policy were effected principally by the slew 
operation of internal causes ; by usages which modified the statute ; by the 
common assent which altered or revoked the law; and by the silent esta- 
blishment of new forms and proceedings, creating new channels for the 
administration of the government. The most important principle of the 
English constitution, which without asserting in direct terms that the 
sovereign is responsible to the nation, does virtually place him in subordi- 
nation to the law, may be traced as it began to be developed in the Anglo- 
Saxon empire. In the earlier ages of Anglo-Saxon history, we may observe 
various instances of sovereigns deposed for the real or alleged abuse of their 
authority. Sigebert, the tyrannical king of Wessex, thus resigned his 
crown, pursuant to the compulsory decree of the ‘* Proceres” and people, 
and accepted a dependant principality. And the usurping Beorhred was 
dethroned by the unanimous voice of the Mercians, to make way for the 
magnanimous Offa. Neither of these cases can however be considered 
a8 constitutional precedents. The first, a successful effort to displace an 
Oppressive monarch, may find a parallel in every age and country. The 
second, the restoration of the right royal line, is rather an argument against 
a deposing power, and it is difficult to admit that they afford a clear proof 
of any authority, grounded upon the theory of a constitutional compact 
between the nation and the king. 

‘This idea, so new to the world, and so influential, can only be deduced 
from those who, when they rendered the coronation of the monarch a 
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religious ceremony, attempted to teach the sovereign, that for the due per. 
formance of his duties towards his people, the mortal king continued 
accountable to Him who rules the universe. If the “ Basileus” was 
honoured as the “ anointed of his Lord,” and in some measure revered as 
reigning by the peculiar help and favour of Providence, the very sanctity 
ascribed to his person increased his moral responsibility. Flattery might 
pervert these titles, and the sovereign might thereby be exalted in his own 
conceit ; yet if truly read, they contained the deepest lesson of humility, 

‘ The royal inauguration, according to the ceremonial established by the 
western church, was considered as a sacerdotal ordination. The King, the 
chief of the state, became a member of the ecclesiastical hierarchy, 
Hence when the sacramental cup was withheld from the laity, the King of 
France, as a servant of the altar, still received the communion in both kinds, 
And the mystic rites of consecration were sought by the sovereign, who 
deemed that they afforded the best protection against the rude hand of 
unlawful violence. The prelates chanted the coronation ritual, dictated 
by the clergy; and the sovereign received his diadem from priestly hands; 
yet if the priesthood took upon themselves thus to act, in conferring the 
dignity, they demanded from the sovereign the most solemn engagement, 
for the due performance of the trust which he undertook to perform. 

‘ Raised to the supreme dignity of his tribe, the Pagan chieftain was 
lifted up upon the shield, or he ascended the rocky fragment or the mound; 
and the bard repeated his genealogy, and extolled the deeds of his ances- 
tors; from them he derived his right. —No oath was imposed, no compact 
formed.—The ‘head of the kindred” he stood unchecked and unchal- 
lenged amidst the tribe. But the Christian monarch, the anointed 
sovereign, was rendered accountable for his duty to those over whom he 
ruled. 

‘Three were the promises exacted by the people from the Basileus of 
Britain :—That he would always preserve true peace—forbid rapacity and 
injury—and in all his judgments command equity and mercy, Such an 
oath was taken by Ethelred. Let us consider the result of his reign. Heis 
accused, perhaps justly, of imbecility and of tyranny. The affections of his 
subjects were alienated—he was guilty in their eyes—their support lost— 
and Ethelred was compelled to abandon his crown to the Danish invader. 
Canute, the son Sweyne, was called to the succession by his followers. 
But experience had been acquired by the English, and the “ Witan,”"— 
the optimates, clergy, and laity,—now discovered that no king could be 
so dear to them as their own “‘ gecynde Hlaford,’—their own natural 
sovereign,—provided he would govern them more justly and treat them 
more equitably than he had hitherto done. The address, for thus we may 
term the declaration of the national legislators, was transmitted to Ethel- 
red, then an exile in Normandy. In answer he dispatched the Atheling 
Edward, accompanied by his ambassadors. Ethelred greeted his liegers 
well, and promised to be a good lord to them. All those things would he 
amend which were disliked by them, and all that had been said or done 
against him he would pardon, provided they would submit to him loyally 
and without deceit :—and pursuant to this compact, Ethelred was restored 
to the crown. 


‘This was a most memorable proceeding. The address of the Witao 
amounted to a complete recognition of the right of the House of A ‘edric ; 
but at the same time it involved an equally clear and distinct assertion, that 
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the legislature could impose limitations upon the wearer of the crown. 
Ethelred was their legitimate king, but in as much as he was made by the 
law, he must govern by the law; and the English were entitled to demand 
security for the due administration of the royal authority. Ethelred 
assented to the claim, he complied with the wishes of his people, and 
promised to grant a general amnesty. But this very promise implied that 
he asserted the theory of an indefeasible right, and that he might be 
remitted to the full exercise of his power, if his subjects should violate their 
duty, or fail in the observance of their engagement towards their sovereign. 
‘This mutual covenant gave sanction to the principle, that the king and 
his people were bound together by law. The right to the throne is not 
derived from the people; but the people are entitled to demand security 
for their privileges from the sovereign, Haughty as the port of the kin 
or his ministers might be, this doctrine was never entirely forgotten. When 
the Anglo-Saxon sceptre had passed into the hands of the Norman line, 
and the memory of the ancient constitution was hallowed by time, the 
“law” of the last legitimate Anglo-Saxon king, appeared as the people’s 
protection against arbitrary power, Edward was viewed as a sovereign 
whose empire was founded upon justice. The name of the Confessor was 
echoed from reign to reign, and the Anglo-Saxon liberties were transmitted 
from charter to charter, until at last the constitution settled into that form, 
which, whatever may be its defects, gives to the sovereign the least power 
of abuse, and the greatest share of beneficial authority,’-—pp. 653—658. 


The second volume is entirely taken up with ‘ Proofs and Illus- 
trations’ of the doctrines, advanced by the author in the disserta- 
tions which his first volume contains. There are amongst them a 
great variety of curious documents and facts, which are well 


entitled to the consideration of the constitutional lawyer, the histo- 
rian, and the legislator. 





Art. 1V.—1. The British Dominions in North America; or a Topogra- 
phical and Statistical Description of the Provinces of Lower and 
Upper Canada, New Brunswick, Nova Scotia, the Islands of New- 
foundland, Prince Edward, and Cape Breton ; including consider- 
ations on Land-granting and Emigration. To which are annexed, 
Statistical Tables and Tables of Distances, §c. By Joseph Bouchette, 
Esq., Surveyor-General of Lower Canada, &c. Jn two volumes 4to, 
embellished with Views, Plans of Towns, Harbours, §c. London ; 
Longman and Co. (1832. 
- A Topographical Dictionary of the Province of Lower Canada. By 
Joseph Bouchette, Esq., &c. 4to. London: Longman and Co. 1832, 
3. The Emigrant’s Pocket Companion ; containing what Emigration is, 
who should be Emigrants, where Emigrants should go ; a Description 
of British North America, especially the Canadas ; and fult Instruc- 
lions to intending Emigrants. By Robert Mudie, author of “The 


Picture of Australia,” “ Picture of India,” &c. 12mo. pp. 276. 
London: 1832. 
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Tue last of these volumes, which we shall notice first, is an 


extremely sensible, and at this moment a particularly useful little 
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work. From whatever cause it has arisen, it is certain that the 
desire of emigration from these kingdoms has become a kind of 
ruling passion with a great number of the agricultural and opera- 
tive classes of the community. There are some political economists 
who affect to say that our population is not redundant, and that if 
his labours were only properly directed, there is, and fora long time 
will be, quite enough of labour to occupy every man in the country, 
The practical answer to this theoretic system is, that there have 
been for several years multitudes of labourers of all descriptions in 
the market, for whom no employment could be found ; that in con- 
sequence, the parochial rates have been burthened to such an 
extent, as to have the effect of a property tax, or rather of a con- 
fiscation of property, without example in any other part of the 
world ; and that notwithstanding this, there is still a degree of pres- 
sure, and privation, and misery, felt by the lower orders, more 
severe and universal than they had ever experienced before. They 
have lately sought, and still continue in vast numbers to seek, relief 
from this state of wretchedness, by abandoning the land of their 
fathers, and seeking beyond the seas for that decent support, which, 
with the most indefatigable industry, and the best intentions, they 
cannot find at home. Never did a greater misfortune happen to 
this empire, than the breach which has occurred between the crown 
and the people at such a crisis. The results of that momentous 
event will necessarily increase the agitation which has so long pre- 
vailed in the minds of all men; will necessarily also suspend many 
works of industry, and by throwing still greater masses of the 
people out of employment, augment beyond all bounds the dis- 
tress which they have hitherto borne with admirable patience. This 
fearful stage in our history, the issue of which no man can pretend 
to foresee, will moreover increase the number of emigrants, who will 
prcen’sy in a short time be going forth in swarms from every har- 
our in the three kingdoms. To such of them as can read, and 
turn their reading to good account in the way of reflection, and of 
deriving from the councils of others sound rules for the direction 
of their conduct, we strongly recommend Mr. Mudie’s little work. 
It contains within a small compass almost every thing which it 
may be useful for them to think of beforehand; points out the 
circumstances under which emigration may be advantageous ot 
prejudicial, and suggests many reflections which it would be the 
duty of every individual to make before he resolve on removing to 
aes | of the colonies. 
he only motive, Mr. Mudie very properly states, which should 
influence any man to emigrate, is the natural one of self interest. 
If upon consideration he can convince himself that he would do 
better abroad than at home, abroad he ought to go; but he ought 
not. to decide that question in the affirmative, merely because he !s 
in want of employment at home. It is not every man who is fit to 


emigrate, that is to say, who is likely to promote his views in life 
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by leaving one country and going to another. He who is most likely 
to be benefitted by such a change, must be well acquainted with his 
own capabilities, must be in good health, and indeed of a robust 
constitution ; must have confidence in his power to live awhile in 
comparatively perfect seclusion from every thing that is agreeable 
and captivating in civilized society, and must be prepared to turn 
his hand to any work that may become necessary for his purposes, 
In few of the places where the emigrant is likely to settle, will he 
find the results of that admirable subdivision of labour, which he 
sees so abundantly at home ; he may have for a while to sow, reap, 
thrash, grind his own wheat, and convert it into bread ; to kill his 
own meat, make his own clothes, build and keep in repair his cot- 
tage, and do many other things, of which, on setting out, he might 
have no notion. 

As to the question whither the emigrant is to go, and where he 
is to take up his residence, Mr. Mudie need not have discussed it, 
we think, so much at length. There can be no doubt, that for every 
reason of climate, language, proximity to the mother-land, for 
government and institutions political and civil, the Canadas, or 
rather especially Upper Canada, must supersede in the choice of an 
honest and industrious British subject, every other of the colonies 
without exception. To the description of the Canadas, conse- 
quently, Mr. Mudie has properly devoted the principal portion of 
his volume. He has condensed with much diligence the ample details 
given in the two quarto volumes of Mr. Bouchette ; or rather he 
has selected from them, and given in an epitomised form, whatever 
he has thought most worthy of the colonist’s attention. As we have 
those elaborate volumes now before us, we shall refer to them for 
our extracts, although Mr. Mudie’s work shall guide us through 
their more popular topics. ‘ 

The British possessions in Canada are too well known to be geo- 
graphically described in this place. They are favoured by an inland 
water communication, conferred upon them by nature, which has 
no rival in the world, for extent and facility of use during the 
unfrozen period of the year. And even when they are covered with 
a dense surface of ice, they become almost equally useful, as they 
furnish ready made high roadsof the least expensive and most conye- 
nient description. The current that flows from Lake Superior through 
the lake Huron, filling the Michigan on its way, and passes through 
the lakes Erie and Ontario, whence it proceeds in a noble stream 
through Lower Canada to the Atlantic, offers a body of water of 
about two thousand miles in its whole length, and with some small 
exceptions, which may be got rid of by artificial means, navigable 
every where for vessels of large burden. Mr. Bouchette’s descrip- 
tion of Lake Superior, will afford the reader some idea of that mag- 
nificent natural reservoir. 


‘ Lake Superior, without the aid of any great effort of imagination, may 
be considered as the inexhaustible spring from whence, through unnumbered 
VOL. 11. (1832) No. 11, P 
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ages, the St. Lawrence has continued to derive its ample stream. This 
immense lake, unequailed in magnitude by any collection of fresh water 
upon the globe, is situated between the parallels of 46° 25’ and 49° I’ north 
latitude, and the meridians of 84° 34’ and 92° 14’ west longitude. |i, 
length, measured on a curved line through the centre, is about three hundred 
and sixty geographical miles, its extreme breadth, one hundred and forty, 
and its circumference, in following the sinuosities of the coasts, about one 
thousand five hundred. Its surface is about six hundred and twenty-seven 
feet above the tide water of the Atlantic ; but the shores exhibit almost 
cosclusive indicia of its having been in former ages as much perhaps as 
forty or fifty feet higher than its present level. Various soundings have 
been taken, from eighty to one hundred and fifty fathoms; but its 
greatest depth probably exceeds two hundred fathoms, thus demonstrating 
the bottom of the lake to be nearly six hundred feet below the level of the 
ocean. ‘The crystalline transparency of its waters is unrivalled, and such 
as to render rocks at an extraordinary depth, distinctly visible. The bottom 
of the lake chiefly consists of a very adhesive clay, which speedily indurates 
by atmospheric exposure, and contains small shells of the species at present 
existing in the lake. 

‘ A sea almost of itself, this lake is subject to many vicissitudes of that 
element, for here the storm rages, and the billows break, with a violence 
scarcely surpassed by the tempests of the ocean, but it is not subject to the 
oceanic phenomena displayed by an unerring and periodical flux and 
reflux. Its expansive surface, however, yields to the influence of heavy winds ; 
so that when these blow strong from one quarter, they produce a very per- 
ceptible rise of the lake in the opposite directions. The spring freshets are 
also known to have occasioned a rapid swelling of the waters, which has 
been especially conspicuous after a vigorous winter. That its waters were 
once salt is by no means unlikely, and the supposition stands in some degree 
supported by the nature of the fish that inhabit them, and the marine shells 
that are found along the beaches or imbedded in the shores.’-—pp.127, 128. 


This noble lake is connected with the Huron by a strait of about 
forty miles long; midway between the two lakes occur the Falls of 
St. Mary, which, together with the great impetuosity of the rush 
of a tremendous mass of water through a confined channel, ren- 
dered it necessary to have recourse to a portage of about two miles 
long, for the purpose of connecting the navigable parts of the strait. 
Lake Huron is smaller in its dimensions than Lake Superior. Lake 
Erie is another magnificent sheet of water, being about two hundred 
and sixty-five miles long, sixty-three miles wide at its centre, and 
six hundred and fifty-eight miles in circumference. It is, perhaps, 
in one sense, an inconvenience, that the boundary line between the 
possessions of Great Britain and those of the United States, should 
run, or be claimed to run, nearly mid-way through these lakes, and 
down through the whole channel of the St. Lawrence. This incon- 
venience will, however, be but of a temporary nature, as the Canadas 
are so manifestly destined to carry on no other than an amicable n- 
tercourse with the grand federation in their neighbourhood. What- 
ever havoc the frenzied advocates of war may perpetrate in the old 
world, we trust that, in the course of a few years at least, the word 
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will be altogether blotted out from the vocabulary of the English 
language in America. What a pity would it not be, for instance, 
if ever hostilities should prevent either country from carrying on its 
commerce upon such a beautiful expanse of water as that of Lake 
Erie, as well as the various canals and rivers with which it commu- 
nicates. 

‘ The invaluable advantages enjoyed by Lake Erie from its geographical 
position and relative connexion with surrounding navigable waters, and the 
scene of commercial animation it exhibits, are so correctly described in a 


journal published at Buffalo, that we cannot do better than give the following 


extract from it :—*‘ It is peculiarly gratifying to notice the annual increase of 
business upon the waters of Lake Erie. The lake navigation commenced this 
spring (1830) much earlier than usual, and it has already assumed a degree 
of importance and activity unequalled by that of any former period. Besides 
the numerous schooners that constantly crowd our wharfs, waiting their 
several turns to load and unload, seven fine steam-boats have full and 
profitable employment; one of these boats now leaves our harhour every 
morning, crowded with freight and passengers destined to the fertile regions 
of the west. It is impossible to reflect on the almost incredible increase of 
business upon Lake Erie for the last five or six years, without indulging in 
what, to some, may appear extravagant anticipations of the future. 

‘« The map of the entire globe does not present another sheet of water 
more strikingly peculiar than that of Lake Erie. It literally commands the 
navigable waters of North America. From the south a steam-boat has 
already ascended the Allegany to Warren; and a trifling improvement of 
the Chatauque outlet will enable steam-boats from New Orleans to approach 
within three miles of Portland harbour. From the north the vessels of Lake 
Ontario have already visited Lake Erie, through the Welland Canal and 
river, The same spirit of enterprise that produced the Welland Canal, it 
is believed will soon be enabled to overcome the natural impediments to the 
navigation of the St. Lawrence, and open an easy and uninterrupted com- 
munication from Lake Erie, through Lake Ontario, to Montreal and Quebec. 
The ease with which a canal of sufficient capacity to pass steam-boats can 
be opened between Lake Michigan and the navigable waters of the Mis- 
sissipi is well known. This enterprise has been long agitated, and will, it 
is believed, soon be accomplished. But this will not be the only channel 
of intercourse between Lake Erie and the Gulf of Mexico. From the south- 
etn shores of Lake Erie, the Ohio, and Pennsylvania, canals will open a 
communication through the Ohio river to the Mississipi. 

‘“ Lake Erie, therefore, may be regarded as a great central reservoir, from 
which open in all directions the most extensive channels of inland navigation 
to be found in the world ; enabling vessels of the lake to traverse the whole 
interior of the country, to visit the Atlantic at the north or in the south, 


and collect products, the luxuries and wealth of every clime and country.” ’ 
—vol. i. pp. 136, 137. 


The communication between the lakes Erie and Ontario is 
formed by the Niagara, and from thence the current pursues its 
way under the name of the St. Lawrence, in a broad bed to the 
ocean. Every body knows that the Niagara is not neni on 
account of its cataracts, in consequence of which the Welland 
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canal has been excavated, at the expense of about two hundred and 
seventy thousand pounds, a very moderate sum, considering the 
great objects which are gained by the creation of an uninterrupted 
navigable canal between the Erie and the Ontario. On our side 
we have, indeed, a rival to it in utility, at about treble or 
quadruple the expense, in the famous Rideau canal, which affords 
a safe navigation in time of war from the Ontario to Montreal. The 
division of the St. Lawrence between the two countries would, in 
such an event, render the navigation dangerous to both, and hence 
the Americans have also their canal of precaution, fora similar pur- 
pose, called the Grand Erie Canal, which is, like our own, a work 
of stupendous magnitude, and incalculable utility. 

Upper Canada and Lower Canada would appear to have been 
so called with reference to the current which flows from Lake 
Superior to the ocean, the former being situated in the neighbour- 
hood of the upper parts of that current, the latter comprising its 
lower portions. The actual division between the two Canadas, 
however, has been made with a view to include, as nearly as pos- 
sible, all the old French settlements and tenures in Lower Canada, 
and io present to British settlers in Upper Canada, a tract of 
territory where they might obtain grants of land on tenures more 
conformable to their own usages, and, if we may say so, have no 
difficulty in completely Anglicising the country. e cannot but 
think that there was a want of political foresight, in thus perpetu- 
ating divisions between the old French and the new English 
settlers. Until these lines of demarcation are done away, and the 
tenures and civil laws are more assimilated in both the Canadas, 
we fear that we may look in vain for that legislative harmony be- 
tween them, which, upon every account, would be so desirable. 

With respect to the climate of the Canadas, Mr. Bouchette 
makes the following observations :— 


‘ America possesses a climate peculiar to itself. The temperature of its 
atmosphere under the different degrees of latitude from the equator towards 
the poles, is not to be deduced from the atmospheric temperature of places 
situated under the analogous circles of latitude on the ancient continent ; 
and it would therfore be very fallacious to judge of the climate of Quebec, 
cr that of York, the capitals of Lower and Upper Canada by those of Poictiers 
and Florence, although the latter places are situated in the same average 
latitude as the former. But what are the immediate or remote causes of 
the peculiarities of the American climate has not yet, we believe, been very 
satisfactorily demonstrated, though the subject has led to much philosophi- 
cal speculation, and formed the groundwork of certain meteorological 
theories 

‘ Hence it is supposed, that the poles of the globe and the isothermal 
poles are by no means coincident, and that on the contrary, there exist two 
different points within a few degrees of the poles where the cold is greatest 
in both hemispheres. These points are believed by Dr. Brewster, to be 
situated about the 80th parallel of latitude, and in the meridian of 95° 
east, 100° west longitude. The meridians of these isothermal poles he cou- 
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siders as lying nearly at right angles to the parallels of what might be called 
the meteorological latitude, which, according to his theory, appear to have 
an obliquity of direction as regards the equator, something like the zodiac. 
Thus the cold circle of latitude that passes through Siberia, would be the 
same that traverses the frigid atmosphere of Canada. This theory, which 
appears to us extremely rational, and strongly supported by facts, would go 
some length towards explaining the causes of the gradual decrease of the 
severity of cold in the south of Europe, and leaves us to the conclusion, 
that eventually the cold meridian of Canada may work its way westward, 
and leave that part of America to the enjoyment of the same temperature as 
those European countries situated in corresponding latitudes. 

‘ That the temperature of the air is modified by agricultural operations 
cannot be denied, but that these operations should of themselves be capable 
of producing the changes that are known to have taken place in the course 
of ages in Europe,—where formerly the Tyber used to be often frozen, and 
snow was by no means uncommon at Rome ; where the Euxine sea, the 
Rhone, and the Rhine, were almost every year covered with ice of sufficient 
thickness to bear considerable burthens,—it is scarcely possible rationally 
to admit ; and indeed the meteorological observations, as far as they go in 
Canada, serve rather to disprove than to establish the fact. 

‘ The rigour of the cold in North America has also been ascribed to the 
vast extent of the continent towards the arctic pole, to the superior eleyation 
of the land, to the immense height and continuity of its mountains, the 
vastness of its forests, &c.; but we believe, that although these causes, 
admitting the facts to be all true, might tend to augment the frigor of the 
atmosphere, they seem insufficient of themselves to produce the wide dis- 


crepancy that marks the temperature of corresponding latitudes in Europe 
and in America.’ —vol. i. pp. 334, 335. 


Although, calculating by the latitude, the Canadas ought to 
have the temperate climate of central Europe, it is very certain, 
though the cause has not been yet explained, that their winters are 
very cold, and their summers very hot. The old inhabitants, and 
they are the best practical philosophers on such a subject, say that 
the climate has become perceptibly milder within their recollection. 
It may not be wrong to infer that, in proportion as the forests are 
removed, and the earth exposed more extensively to the influence 
of the sun, as well as more fully permitted to exercise its own tem- 
porary power upon the atmosphere, the climate will be still more 
mitigated. 

Mr. Mudie’s sketch of the general aspect of the country may be 
taken as a very correct one. To his little volume we may also 
refer for a good account of its natural productions, its minerals, 
vegetables, and animals. The first town in point of rank and com- 
mercial importance in Canada is Quebec, the second Montreal, 
but, as sometimes happens, the second is in many respects a pre- 
ferable place of residence for those who can afford to live there. 
It is situated on an island in the St. Lawrence, contains, including 
suburbs, nearly forty thousand inhabitants, is in many parts very 
handsomely built, and surrounded by a picturesque country. In 
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point of society, Montreal is said to enjoy much of the ease and 
frugal elegance of a French provincial town. Quebec is also 
beautiful city. Its situation is superb. It was undoubtedly a great 
oversight in those statesmen who had the regulation of our North 
American territory after the conquest of Canada, that they did not 
take measures for bringing about an amalgamation between the 
British settlers and the Canadians. Mr. Bouchette has borrowed, 
from the work of a native Canadian, a lively account of the habits, 
usages, and character of the Canadian peasantry. If this account 
be a correct one, and Mr. Bouchette states that it is most accurate 
in all its parts, we must think that few difficulties would have been 
incurred in attempting to fuse them in time, at least with emigrants 
from Ireland. 


«« Of the various circumstances connected with the habits and manners 
of apeople, the most important are, first, the degree of difficulty experienced 
by them in obtaining the means of subsistence ; secondly, the proportions 
in which these means of subsistence are spread over the whole mass of the 
population ; and thirdly, the quantum of the means of comfort which the 
people at large deem requisite to their happiness. Where the obtaining of 
subsistence is not a matter of overwhelming or exceeding difficulty, where 
the wealth of the country is spread in nearly even portions over the whole 
of the inhabitants, and where the standard of enjoyment is a high one, 
happiness must of necessity be the lot of that people. Such is the situation 
of my countrymen ; and from the experience which my travels in various 
parts of the globe have given me, I well know that their comfort and hap- 
piness, excepting, perhaps in the United States of America, can find no 
equal; and that the unfortunate peasant of Europe, apparently degraded 
in mind and worn out in body, exhibits a picture of wretchedness, which to 
the poorest habitant on the banks of the St. Lawrence would appear almost 
utterly inconceivable, and upon which his imagination could not dwell 
without surprise and disgust. 

‘« The people with hardly an exception are proprietors of land, and live 
by the produce of their own labour from their own property. By the law 
of the pom the property is equally divided among all the children ; and 
from the small quantity of capital yet accumulated in individual hands, the 
division of land has become somewhat minute. Among the people of the 
United States there exists a roving disposition, that leads them in multitudes 
to make new settlements in the wild lands, and thus rapidly to spread civili- 
zation over the immense unreclaimed territories which they possess. This 
feeling exists not in Canada ; the inhabitants generally are far from adven- 
turous ; they cling with pertinacity to the spot which gave them birth, and 
cultivate with contentedness the little piece of land which in the division 
of the family property has fallen to their share. One great reason for this 
sedentary disposition is, their peculiar situation as regards religion. In 
Canada, as in all Catholic countries, many of the people’s enjoyments are 
connected with their religious ceremonies ; the Sunday is to them their day 
of gaiety ; there is then an assemblage of friends ms relations, the parish 
church collects together all whom they know, with whom they have relations 
of business or pleasure ; the young and old, men and women, clad in their 
best garments, riding their best horses, driving in their gayest caléches, 
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meet there for burposes of business, love, and pleasure. The young 
habitant, decked out in his most splendid finery, makes his court to the 
maiden whom he has singled out as the object of his affections ; the maiden, 
exhibiting in her adornment every colour of the rainbow, there hopes to 
meet son chevalier ; the bold rider descants upon, and gives evidence of, 
the merits of his unrivalled pacer ; and in winter the powers of the various 
horses are tried in sleigh or carrole racing ; in short, Sunday is one grand 
féte—-it forms the most pleasurable part of the habitant’s life ; rob them of 
their Sunday, you rob them of what, in their eyes, renders life most worthy 
of possession. Moreover, the people are a pious people, and set an extra- 
ordinary value upon the rites of their religion, Take them where they may 
be unable to participate in these observances, and you render them fearful 
and unhappy. The consequence of all these circumstances is, that the 
Canadian will never go out singly to settle in a wild territory, neither will 
he go where his own religious brethren are not.’—vol. i. pp. 403—405. 


Towards the end of winter, the Canadian farmer is occupied in 
the manufacture of sugar. His other operations are much the same 
as they would be if he had been in England, with the exception of 
some peculiarities in the cultivation of Indian corn, and in the fact, 
that every thing he grows is for his own use. He sows flax to make 
his household linen, his corn and cattle his family consume, he 
makes at home his soap and candles, his wife makes his shoes, or 
mocasins, and the greater portion of his clothing. Although, by 
reason of the climate, he can only work a portion of the year, yet 
the Canadian finds no difficulty in securing abundant means of 
existence. To the same lively writer, Mr. Bouchette, we are 
indebted for the following further remarks :-— 


‘«“The comforts of the people, if compared with any other nation, are 
wonderfully great: their food, from their French habits, consists not of 
animal food to the same extent as that of the richer English, but is, never- 
theless, nourishing and abundant. No griping penury here stints the 
meal of the labourer; no wan and haggard countenances bear testimony 
to the want and wretchedness of the people. I may say, I believe without 
exaggeration, that throughout the whole Canadian population, no instance 
can be found of a family unprovided with the complete and comfortable 
means of subsistence; the food, indeed, is oftentimes coarse, but always 
wholesome. From the length of the winter, it is found necessary to kill in 
the autumn such stock as is intended for the winter's food: a great portion 
is immediately salted; some part is frozen; and thus, though during the 
early part of the winter, and the latter part of the summer, the population 
lwe on fresh food, still for a great portion of the year their chief animal 
food is salted. With a little care, however, this might in a great measure 
be obviated. 

‘“ While the Canadians are thus universally well supplied with food, 
they are equally fortunate as to their clothing and their habitations. Till 
lately, the chief clothing of the population was wholly of their own manu- 
facture, but the cheapness of English goods has in some degree induced a 
partial us thereof. Canadian cloth is however still almost universally 
used; and the grey capot of the habitant is the characteristic costume of 
thecountry. This capot is a large coat, reaching to the knee, and is bound 
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round the waist by a sash, which sash is usually the gayest part of the 
Canadian’s dress, exhibiting usually every possible bright colour within 
the power of the dyer. ‘This, with a straw hat in summer, a bonnet rouge, 
or a fur cap in winter, and a pair of mocasins made out of sole leather, 
complete the dress of the peasant. The women are clothed nearly after the 
fashion of a French peasant: a cap in place of a bonnet, with a dark cloth 
or stuff petticoat, a jacket, (mantelet,) sometimes of a different colour, and 
mocasins the same as those of the men, form their every-day dress. On 
the Sunday they are gaily attired, chiefly after the English fashion, with 
only this difference—where the English wears one, the Canadian girl wears 
half-a-dozen colours. Here, as in the case of their food, no penury is 
manifest: an exceeding neatness in their persons, and cleanliness, that 
first requisite to comfort, mark the people to be above the influence of 
want, and to be in that state of ease which permits them to pay due atten- 
tion to decency of external appearance.’—vol. i. pp. 406, 407. 


The habitatioas of the Canadians are generally constructed of 
wood, but the wealthy farmers have substantial houses of stone, 
which are both large and commodious, though low, which in 
summer makes them uncomfortably warm. In winter they are 
heated by the aid of stoves, to a degree which a European could 
not endure, and yet the Canadian feels no difficulty in passing 
from this high temperature, often above ninety degrees of Fahren- 
heit, into the open air, which is often thirty degrees below zero. 
The Canadian dwellings are generally like those of the French in 
Normandy, with the exception that the floor is of wood, as well as 


the other parts of the edifice, which on the outside are universally 
whitewashed. They are usually surrounded by a small garden, 
which, though productive of fruits and vegetables, seldom adds to 
the beauty of the scene, as it wants that aay * neatness of 


which the English only are such perfect masters. These gardens, 
like many of those in France, are for the most part cultivated by 
the women, who may be seen digging in them under the burning 
influence of the sun. We continue to extract from the little work 
of the native Canadian. 


‘« Although neatness, at least English neatness, is not to be found in 
the habitations of the Canadian peasantry, perfect cleanliness is every 
where apparent, and, added to this comfortable quality, an unstinted suf- 
ficiency of the various articles of furniture required for a comfortable 
ménage. Beds in abundance; linen, and all the requisite culinary uten- 
sils, all that are really wanted, are there. Again—here, as in the circum- 
stance of focd, a high degree of comfort and enjoyment exists; and 
though the means may to a delicate European appear somewhat rude, the 
grand end of happiness is completely obtained. ti 

‘« Few of the amusements of the people are peculiarly characteristic, 
except those of the winter. I have already said that the winter is chiefly 
spent in pleasure, and that the greater part of the population at that 
period cease from serious labour. The chief pleasures of the inhabitants 
consist at this time of carioling and visiting each other. As the people 
live for the most part each on his own farm, the distance between neigh- 
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hours becomes oftentimes too great for a pedestrian to go over with com- 
fort; the snow lying on the ground for at least five months in the year, 
would also render walking unpleasant; a cariole, or light sleigh is therefore 
universally used. Church-going, visiting, purchasing, in short, every 
journey, whether of pleasure or business, is performed in the cariole. 
Every farmer possesses one, sometimes two or three ; and the farm horses, 
heing exceedingly active and light, draw his winter carriage. The whole 
of this is evidence of great plenty and comfort,—the horses must be fed 
for many months at no small cost, and might, if their masters desired, be 
profitably employed. The cessation from labour also during the greater 
part of the period, is another proof of the easy circumstances of the 
people: not only is there a cessation from labour, but a constant round 
of parties, and dancing, of which the whole people are passionately fond. 
At these parties abundance of good things is always manifest. The people 
assemble not merely to see One another, but with a serious intention of 
enjoying themselves ; and to this enjoyment they wisely deem eating to 
be an absolutely necessary adjunct. Healthy and robust as they are, 
it may easily be presumed that the quantity of the viands is an essential 
particular. Their eating, like their dancing, is no mock proceeding ; they 
dance with spirit, and they eat with vigour. Again, this is evidence of 
plenty.’—vol i. pp. 408, 409. 


Their weddings are not only festivals, but a succession of festivals, 
the whole bridal cortege sometimes going about from house to house 
for a fortnight together, renewing at each house their hearty ban- 
quets, and their equally jovial dancing. Thus passes the winter: 
the summer isa period of almost unremitted labour ; the Canadians 
have few out-door sports ; their principal amusement is fishing, the 
methods of practising which are peculiar. 


‘In the spring the fish usually run up into the thousand small creeks 
(in England they would be called rivers,) which fall into the St. Lawrence; 
these being oftentimes shallow, permit a man tu wade across and along 
them: one carries a bundle of dry pine or cedar bark splinters, lighted, 
and used as a torch; another follows with a barbed spear, having a handle 
eight or ten feet long, and by the aid of the torch-light he is enabled to 
see the fish as they lie along the bottom of the stream; which fish he 
cautiously approaches and transfixes with his spear; when the water is too 
deep for him to wade, a canoe is procured; a light iron grate is placed in 
the bow, and filled with dry pitchy pine splinters, which blaze vehemently, 
and cast a bright and ruddy glow through the water to many yards dis- 
tance. The fish, as before, are by this means discovered lying at the 
bottom of the stream, and are caught in the same manner. Great dex- 
terity is often evinced in the management of the spear; and I have often 
seen fish of four or five feet in length caught in this manner. In the calm 
evenings of summer, as the night comes gradually on, canoe after canoe, 
with its bright and waving light, may be seen putting silently from shore, 
and gliding rapidly and noiselessly along the still and glossy river; with 
one touch of the paddle the canoe is impelled to the spot pointed out by 
the gestures of the spearsman, who, waiting till the fish be within his 
range, darts his weapon with admirable precision upon the devoted prey, 
ifts it as quietly as possible into the canoe, and proceeds onwards in search 
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of further sport. ‘The water of the St. Lawrence, clear beyond that of 
almost all the rivers | have seen, is admirably fitted for this purpose; and 
will allow a dexterous sportsman to seize his prey if it be tolerably large, 
even when the water is ten or twelve feet in depth. There are few scenes 
in Canada more peculiar and striking than this night fishing. Often have 
I stood upon the banks of the broad and beautiful St. Lawrence, and con. 
templated with rapture the almost fairy picture it afforded. The still and 
mighty expanse of water, spread out in glassy calmness before me, with 
its edges fringed by a dark mass of huge forests sweeping to the very brink 
of the river; and the deep purple shade of night closing over all, have 
together conjured up a scene that has held me for hours in contemplation, 
The song of the voyageur floating over the smooth and silent water, and 
mellowed by distance, has, in my imagination, equalled the long-lost 
strains of the Venetian gondolier; the glancing multitude of waving lights, 
belying the homely purpose to which they were applied, have seemed a 
nocturnal festival; and by the aid of a little romance in my own feelings, 
have not seldom cheated me into half-poetical musings. The ‘garish eye 
of day,’ luckily invariably dispelled the hallucination, by robbing the scene 
of its enchanting but temporary beauty. I would however recommend 
the traveller in those distant regions, to view the scene in a calm night of 
June; and I doubt not but that in a short time he will discover himself 
more romantic than he deemed;’ ”—vol. i. pp. 410, 411. 


Mr. Bouchette bears testimony that, however highly coloured 
this burst of romance may appear, it is not the colouring of fic- 
tion, but plain matter of fact. The beautiful picture it exhibits 
of the scenery of the St. Lawrence is equally applicable, he adds, 
to that of the Ottawa, and other parts of the province. He 
states on the authority of the Canadian writer, that in conse- 
quence of the equal division of property which the French law has 
rendered necessary, the whole mass of the population have almost 
an equal share in the necessaries as well as the luxuries of life, and 
of the contentment which that possession usually produces. It 
must be pleasing to every well constituted mind to learn further, 
from a writer so well acquainted with the subject of which he treats, 
that the Canadians are free from many of the vices which ‘wore 
among the peasantry of other countries. Theft is so little known 
amongst them, that their property is exposed in the most careless 
manner, and the doors of their houses are never fastened. In their 
dealings with each other their honesty is never questioned. 


‘In the kindlier affections they, like all happy people, are eminently 
conspicuous ; though from being less rich, they are, perhaps, less remark- 
able in this particular than the people of the United States. Except 
those portions overrun by the Irish and Scotch settlers, the traveller never 
meets with a refusal to give him assistance, and in all parts the distress of 
a neighbour is promptly, and,I may say, generously relieved. No party 
feelings, no feelings of religion, no religious or political watch-words or 
signs, here break in upon the gentle tendencies of the people. The same 
intolerance of opposite sects is not to be found here as in Europe; I have 
myself known the most perfect cordiality to exist between the priest of the 
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parish and his jewish neighbour; and have heard a sentimental deist 
openly avow his unbelief before the same clergyman, discuss the propriety 
of his opinion, and be on the most perfect terms of intimacy and good 
feeling. This tolerance has hitherto led to no evil results, the people being 
one of the most pious and decorous to be found on the face of the globe ; 
their piety, at the same time, being free from austerity and bigotry, and 
their decorum from hypocrisy. 

«« A bold spirit of independence, moreover, reigns throughout the 
conduct of the whole population ; happily they are yet undebased by the 
dominion of a rich oligarchy; they live not in fear of any man’s power or 
influence; upon themselves only—on their own industry, do they depend 
for subsistence; and thus they have not hitherto learned to make distinc- 
tions between the welfare of the poor and the rich; to bow down with 
abject servility before the powerful, and in their turn to exact a wretched 
prostration from those still weaker than themselves. Courteous in their 
manners, polite in their address, they offend not by rude and rough fami- 
liarity, or indifference to the comfort of others, neither do they forget their 
own dignity, even though they be poor; they cringe not, they fawn not, 
nor are they like slaves, cruel and oppressive; they preserve an even sim- 
plicity and honest straight-forwardness of manner, alike free from servility 
on the one hand and bluntness on the other. In this circumstance again 
they differ widely from the people of the United States. The Americans, 
from a desire to mark their independence, their freedom from all the per- 
nicious restraints of European despotisms, too often forget the common 
courtesies of life. To insult a man they sometimes consider an effective 
method of informing him that they are free from his control; just as by 
cheating him they believe that they save themselves from being over- 
reached. The Canadian, onthe contrary, while acting with independence, 
is polite; while guarding himself from becoming a dupe, is honest.’ "— 
vol. i, pp. 412, 413. 


We need make no apology for continuing the quotation. 


‘“Tt may be said, and perhaps with truth, that the Canadian population 
are, for the most part, superstitious ; but this is a failing common to all 
uneducated persons ; and we can hardly ccasider it a vice, unless it lead 
to cruel conduct towards one another. We, however, have no ducking 
of poor old women, no desire to burn witches, &c. ; superstition with 
us merely multiplies the prayers of the fearful peasant, and occasions a 
somewhat lavish use of holy water and candles. It may in England be 
asked how, in a Catholic country, wherein a perfect freedom is allowed 
to the Catholic priesthood to inculcate every doctrine which they are 
able, a complete subjection of the people bas not taken place, and a 
grovelling superstition and furious bigotry introduced? The answer is 
easy: the Catholic religion is not a state religion ; its priests are armed 
with no temporal power ; they use only the influence of the understand- 
ing; are merely the advisers, not the rulers of their flocks. The existence 
of many religions, moreover, all equally under the protection of the law ; 
the multiplication of doctrines consequent on this state of things, and the 
mutual watehfulness over each other’s conduct, also resulting from it ; 
all introduce a general toleration and mildness among the various priest- 
hoods of the various religions. ‘The Catholic religion is, in Canada, no 
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more the instruinent of the people's degradation, than is the quaker religiog 
in Pennsylvania: but change the situation of each, erect them into state 
religions, and both would be equally noxious. In the present situation of 
the nation, however, the Catholic priesthood of Canada exhibit a spectacle 
that others would do well to imitate ; they are laborious in their duties, 
frugal in their living, decorous in their manners; possessed of much 
intelligence, and some learning, they are gentle, modest, and benevolent, 
‘« Crimes of the more atrocious description are almost unknown amon 

us ; murder, arson, as well as attacks generally on the person, are seldom 
heard of. ‘The people are for the most part of a mild disposition ; a broil 
or fight at their meetings of pleasure seldom occurs ; and the more fierce 
and deadly passions of our nature are never roused by the pressure of 
famine. ‘The habit of settling differences by personal collision does not 
exist among them, the law affords the only remedy, which they willingly 
adopt ; and they consequently seem, and are, in fact, litigious. The petty 
mischiefs arising from this spirit, however, are more than compensated 
by the absence of all those dreadful scenes which are exhibited in countries 
where the law is a luxury only for the rich ; and where the poor man, if 
he wishes redress for an injury or insult, must seek it by an attack upon 
the person of the offender. In France, since the revolution, the practice 
of duelling seems to have spread through the whole population. The 
military spirit generated by the wars attendant on that mighty regeneration, 
however, was never breathed into the French Canadians ;_ and the English 
practice of boxing has not, hitherto, become a favourite diversion. The com- 
parative cheapness of law, moreover, gives an immediate outlet to the angry 
passions : the slow and deadly revenge of the Indian was therefore never 
adopted ; and thus, in spite of being derived from the French, governed 
by the English, and living with the Indians, the people are free from the 
private pugnacity of all of them: this, added to the absence of want, 
accounts for the almost perfect absence of all the more dreadful crimes 
known in other lands.” ’"—vol. i. pp. 413—415. 


The following remarks apply to the intellectual character of the 
Canadians generally :— 


*“ To those persons who know the English character, who understand 
the spirit of fun which reigns throughout the whole land, the sedateness 
and almost mock gravity of the American native must be a matter of sur- 
prise. The American has not a particle of fun in his whole composition ; 
if he jokes, it is the saddest thing in nature ; if he attempts to be witty, 
it is by the aid of Joe Miller ; he labours in a vocation to which he is unac- 
customed, and for which he is by no means fitted. There is something of 
this sort of discrepancy between the character of the French and the Cana- 
dians. A more good-humoured people than the latter can hardly be found; 
but the sparkling vivacity, the vehemence of temper, the tiger-like passion 
and brilliant fiery wit of a Frenchman, are not to be found among them. 
They are sedate, nay, almost grave ; have their temper under control; 
and still without the gay vivacity of the French, are free also from the 
fierceness of their passions. ‘They are by this means a happier people, 
though, perhaps, less attractive. ‘Though shrewd, perhaps I might say 
cunning, they exhibit not the same quickness of intellect which the French 
peasant is possessed of; they seize not with rapidity a new idea ; have 
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little tact in the management of men to their purposes: not perceivin g 
the means of winning their way by the aid of other men’s weaknesses, 
and moulding to their will the peculiar character and temper of each. Few 
nations possess this sort of power in the same extent as the Irish, and in 
this point the Irish and French assimilate ; but the Canadian is as inca- 
pable in this particular as an Englishman or a Scotchman. It would be 
a curious point of investigation to search after the circumstances which, 
in the cases both of English and French colonists, have led to these diffe- 
rences of character.” "—vol. i. pp. 415, 416. 


Such a race as these Canadians may indeed be justly called 
“their country’s pride.” If it were possible that many of our 
British settlers could be disposed of in their neighbourhood and 
amongst them, the benefits of the alliance would be mutual. 

Amongst other points, the emigrant should not overlook the 
material one, that in all human probability the Canadas will be 
able, in the course of a few years, to erect a government which shall 
be altogether independent of England. If this great change, to 
which we look forward with just as much certainty as parents 
generally do to the separate establishment of their children when 
they arrive at suitable ages, should take place in a spirit of friend- 
ship and wisdom on both sides, it may be rendered equally advan- 
tageous to the Canadas and to Great Britain. We hope the former 
will not be driven, by any intemperate faction, to seek the recog- 
nition of their independence, before they shall be in a situation to 
maintain it against either the intrigues or the aggressions, if any 
should be attempted, of the neighbouring states. We look upon 
the idea of a general confederation of the whole of the North Ame- 
rican continent as a vision, which not only the passions, but the 
properly considered interests of the parties must ever prevent from 
being realized. But when the day comes for the seasonable claim 
of the Canadas to govern themselves, we also hope that no silly 
resistance will be offered to it in this country. The commerce of 
the Canadas with England must increase from year to year, whe- 
ther the former remain dependent upon us or not, unless something 
be done to embitter the minds of the people against us, and a 
them to seek for friends elsewhere. Mr. Bouchette’s remarks, 


however, on this important subject, may be taken as entitled to 
great weight. 


‘But the supposition we have indulged may by some, and we appre- 
hend with justice, be considered very speculative ; we have entertained 
it, nevertheless, with a view of pointing out a few of the advantages that 
would be thrown into the opposite scale, were the colonies ever to pass by 
conquest, from their present allegiance to another. Nature, however, 
seems, in some respects, to have designed things otherwise ; and casting 
aglance into futurity, when, at some after period, the colonies shall have 
grown into opulence and power, we dwell far more upon that section of 
the empire as forming one collective and independent nation, than as 
sinking into the American confederacy, as an integral part of their own, 
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even now, overgrown union. The St. Lawrence presents to our mind 
the trunk of a tree that has no necessary affinity with the United States, 
and seems destined to bear different fruit. It is the prop of a new nation, 
the avenue to an independent empire, the great highway of a rival, not a 
dependency ; and therefore, in our contemplation, when that day arrives 
which is to witness the British colonial trans-Atlantic dominions swerve 
from the egis of Britain’s protection, it will be to erect themselves into 
a free, independent, and sovereign state, united with the country that fos- 
tered them in their infancy, by ties and treaties of permanent friendship 
and alliance, calculated to perpetuate reciprocal commercial benefits, 
and consolidate their mutual power. 

‘At what distance of time such an event may be consummated it is 
more difficult to foretel than some imagine, who calculate the duration of 
our present colonies upon the data afforded by England's first plantation 
in America ; there is between them no parity. The rule of government 
in the earlier history of British colonization is widely different from the 
modern system of enlightened and liberal colonial policy. Colonies are 
no longer treated like step-children—nay, the connexion between the 
metropolitan and the colonial part of the empire, is considered as more 
analagous to the relation between bridegroom and bride. The colonies 
are more the consorts than the daughters of Great Britain, and are, as 
such, more immediately participant in the honours, privileges, and prero- 
gatives of their lord. It is therefore fallacious to say, that because one 
set of colonies, at a time when the policy by which they were ruled was 
illiberal and injurious, threw off their allegiance as soon as their energies 
began to ripen, another set, governed by principles widely dissimilar, 
should follow the example. The best interests of men are generally the 
most powerful incentives to action, and we think it would be a task of 
little difficulty to show, that the colonies would be consulting their own 
solid interests by clinging, for years yet, to the parent tree on which they 
are ingrafted. 

‘What essential privileges would the colonies command beyond those 
they now enjoy, if they were either independent, or a section of the United 
States of America? How would it affect their civil rights? They freely 
elect their representatives, have thus a voice in legislation ; are taxed by 
their own consent, and have a direct control over all public monies; 
would they have more in this respect? In the exercise of religion they 
are perfectly free ; all sects and denominations are, not only tolerated, but 
protected. In their justiciary they sit as judges and juries, and their 
lives and their property are thus in their own hands. Their laws are 
defined and their burthens are extremely light,— indeed, direct taxation is 
almost unknown, and, in fact, unnecessary in the colonies. The onus of 
their defence falls upon the mother country, arid although she commands 
for this boon the control of her colonial commerce, that control is not 
injurious, since by throwing open the home markets to their produce, the 
best opportunities and means are probably thereby given to the colonists, 
for its sale. ‘They also enjoy several privileges in the British markets 
which they might not have in foreign ones, and it is therefore problematic, 
whether the trade and commerce of those colonies would be very mate- 
rially improved by a more extended sphere of trade, under other ci 
cumstances. 
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‘These are the leading features of the subject as they suggest them- 
selves to us ; We are aware that there are municipal offices which, in the 
United States, are elective—in the colonies, donative ; that is, in the gift 
of the crown ; but generally speaking, the patronage of the crown is exer- 
cised with wisdom, and consistently with the interests of the governed : 
and in truth should such, from mistaken causes, not be the case, the inha- 
bitants have the right of representation by constitutional means. In fact, 
the British colonist is in full possession of rights, privileges, and immu- 
nities, commensurate with those of subjects in the united eee with- 
out being nevertheless burthened with one hundredth part of the weight 
of taxation. How far such a happy state of things may be desirable to 
perpetuate, cannot be doubted ; and however there should exist those who 
entertain visionary notions of the political greatness of independence, 
there are others who look to solid blessings, and the latter will be sure to 
find them in the Britisu Cotonies 1n Norra America.’—vol. ii. pp. 
245 —247. 

The topographical dictionary and maps by which these volumes 
are accompanied, are extremely valuable. Indeed, taking the whole 
work together, it may be justly described as one of the best statis- 
tical publications which we possess concerning any country what- 
ever. Mr. Bouchette has resided in the Canadas during a great 
portion of his life, and has been employed for many years in an 
office that gave him the means of obtaining the most authentic 
information on every topic. His volumes will give the public, at 
this side of the Atlantic,a much higher idea of the capabilities and 
growing greatness of the Canadas than has hitherto been enter- 
tained in this country. It is only to be regretted, that a produc- 
tion of such real utility should be rendered inaccessible to the great 
mass of readers by its high price—a price, however, which intrin- 
sically it is well worth. 








Art. V.—The Alhambra. By Geoffrey Crayon, Author of “ The Sketch 
Book,” &c. In two volumes. 8vo. London: Colburn and Co. 1832. 


TuEse volumes will be read by many persons, simply because they 
have prefixed to them the popular, and, we may add, deservedly 
popular name of Geoffrey Crayon. But they will be very soon 
forgotten by every body who reads them, those only excepted who 
may feel an uncharitable pleasure in comparing the minor and 
perishable productions of a man of genius, with the early efforts of 
his mind, upon which his reputation has fixed its ere cha- 
tacter. Not one of his works has tended in the slightest manner 
to increase the fame which he derived from his original “ Sketch 
Book.” “ Bracebridge Hall” is very well. It deserves to be placed 
almost upon an equality with the volumes which immediately pre- 
ceded it. But Mr. Washington Irving has since gone gradually 
down the hill. His “ Tales of a Traveller” were a complete failure, 
and although the ‘ Alhambra’ is rather better, it is not the work 
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which we confess we expected, from the practised and elegant pen 
of the American Addison. 

Nevertheless, though upon the whole a mediocre affair, there are 
here and there some sketches in these pages which remind us of 
the hand of the master. They are more playful, more trifling, less 
finished, and have fewer of the impressive touches of light and 
shadow, than the memorable pictures which first raised the name 
of Irving to celebrity. But there are some of them so pleasing, 
indicating such gentle dispositions, so pure a taste, so benevolent a 
mind, and withal so romantic a cast of sentiment, that if upon the 
whole the reader will be disappointed, it will be because he sees that 
the author evidently still possesses the same power to charm which 
he originally exhibited, though he has not thought fit to exercise it 
with the same industry. He has got into idle, lounging, dreaming 
habits, which render him rather too careless of his literary fame. 

Every body knows that Mr. Washington Irving has been, a few 
years ago, in Spain, where he spent some time, certainly not unpro- 
fitably. That journey has already enabled him to write four 
volumes on Columbus, two on the conquest of Grenada, and these 
two, now before us, on the Alhambra. In how many more tomes 
his tour through the Peninsula is to be described, we have not the 
least idea. Neither have we the means of calculating the number 
of volumes which he may even now be meditating upon the litera- 
ture, antiquities, mountains, manufactures, laws, and wines of that 
romantic land, for he seems to have the art of splitting into a thou- 
sand forms a collection of matter, which other travellers would be 
contented with cramming into one journal. 

The whole of the second, and a portion of the first volume are 
taken up with legendary stories, which the author picked up in 
various ways, and has connected by hook or by crook, with the 
poetical name of the Alhambra. It was his object, he says, in com- 
pliance with the suggestion of his friend Wilkie, to produce some- 
thing in the Haroun Alraschid style, having a dash of that Arabian 
spice which pervades every thing in Spain. How far he has exe- 
cuted that design, the reader must judge for himself. This we do 
know, that the following remarks on Spanish scenery, however 
unexpected by persons who have never been in that country, are 
perfectly accurate. 


‘ Many are apt to picture Spain to their imagination as a soft southern 
region, decked out with all the luxuriant charms of voluptuous Italy. On 
the contrary, though there are exceptions in some of the maritime pro- 
vinces, yet, for the greater part, it is a stern melancholy country, with 
rugged mountains, and long sweeping plains, destitute of trees, and inde- 
scribably silent and lonesome, partaking of the savage and solitary cha- 
racter of Africa. What adds to this silence and loneliness is the absence 
of singing birds, a natural consequence of the want of groves and hedges. 
The vulture and the eagle are seen wheeling about the mountain-clif, 
and soaring over the plains, and groups of shy bustards stalk about the 
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heaths ; but the myriads of smaller birds, which animate the whole face 
of other countries, are met with in but few provinces in Spain, and in 
those chiefly among the orchards and gardens which surround the habi- 
tations of man. 

‘In the interior provinces the traveller occasionally traverses great 
tracts, cultivated with grain as far as the eve can reach, waving at times 
with verdure, at other times naked and sun-burnt, but he looks round in 
vain for the hand that has tilled the svil. At length he perceives some 
village on a steep hill, or rugged crag with mouldering battlements and 
ruined watch tower; a strong hold, in olden times, against civil war or 
Moorish inroad ; for the custom among the peasantry of congregating 
together for mutual protection, is still kept up in most parts of Spain, in 
consequence of the maraudings of roving freebooters. 

‘But though a great part of Spain is deficient in the garniture of groves 
and forests, and the softer charms of ornamental cultivation, yet its 
wenery has something of a high and lofty character to compensate the 
want, It partakes something of the attributes of its people; and 1 think 
hat I better understand the proud, hardy, frugal and abstemious Spaniard, 
his manly defiance of hardships, and contempt of effeminate indulgences, 
since | have seen the country he inhabits. 

‘There is something, too, in the sternly simple features of the Spanish 
landscape, that impresses on the soul a feeling of sublimity. The immense 
plains of the Castiles and of La Mancha, extending as far as the eye can 
each, derive an interest from their very nakedness and immensity, and 
iave something of the solemn grandeur of the ocean. In ranging over 
hese boundless wastes the eye catches sight here and there of a straggling 
aerd of cattle attended by a lonely herdsman, motionless as a statue, with 
iis long slender pike tapering up like a lance into the air; or beholds a long 
train of mules slowly moving along the waste like a train of camels in the 
desert; or a single herdsman, armed with blunderbuss and stiletto, and 
prowling over the plain. ‘Thus the country, the habits, the very looks of 
the people, have something of the Arabian character. The general inse- 
curity of the country is evinced in the universal use of weapons. The 
herdsman in the field, the shepherd in the plain, has his musket and his 
knife. The wealthy villager rarely ventures to the market town without 
his trabuco, and perhaps a servant on foot with a blunderbuss on his 
shoulder ; and the most petty journey is undertaken with the preparation 
of a warlike enterprise. 

‘The dangers of the road produce also a mode of travelling resembling, 
on a diminutive scale, the caravans of the east. The arrieros, or carriers, 
congregate in convoys, and set off in large and well armed trains on 
appointed days ; while additional travellers swell their numbers and con- 
iribute to their strength. In this primitive way is the commerce of the 
country carriedon. ‘The muleteer is the general medium of traffic, and 
the legitimate traverser of the land, crossing the peninsula from the 
Pyrenees and the Asturias to the Alpuxarras, the Serrania de Ronda, and 
even to the gates of Gibraltar. He lives frugally and hardily : his alforjas, 
of coarse cloth, hold his scanty stock of provisions; a leathern bottle, 
hanging at his saddle bow, contains wine or water, for a supply across 
barren mountains and thirsty plains. A moule-cloth, spread upon the 
ground, is his bed at night, and his pack-saddle is his pillow. His low 
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but clean-limbed and sinewy form betokens strength ; his complexion js 
dark and sun-burnt ; his eye resolute, but quiet in its expression, except 
when kindled by sudden emotion ; his demeanour is frank, manly, and 
courteous, and he never passes you without a grave salutation : “ Dios 
guarde a usted!” “ Va usted con Dios, Caballero!” “ God guard you!” 
“ God be with you, Cavalier!" 

* As these men have often their whole fortune at stake upon the burthen 
of their mules, they have their weapons at hand, slung to their saddles, 
and ready to be snatched out for desperate defence. But their united 
numbers render them secure against petty bands of marauders, and the 
solitary bandolero, armed to the teeth, and mounted on his Andalusian 
steed, hovers about them, like a pirate about a merchant convoy, without 
daring to make an assault. 

‘The Spanish muleteer has an inexhaustible stock of songs and ballads, 
with which to beguile his incessant wayfaring. The airs are rude and 
simple, consisting of but few inflections. These he chaunts forth witha 
loud voice, and long, drawling cadence, seated sideways on bis mule, who 
seems to listen with infinite gravity, and to keep time, with his paces, to 
the tune. ‘The couplets thus chaunted, are often old traditional romances 
about the Moors, or some legend of a saint, or some love ditty ; or, what 
is still more frequent, some ballad about a bold contrabandista, or hardy 
bandolero, for the smuggler and the robber are poetical heroes among the 
common people of Spain. Often the song of the muleteer is composed 
at the instant, and relates to some local scene, or some incident of the 
journey. This talent of singing and improvising is frequent in Spain, 
and it is said to have been inherited from the Moors. ‘There is some- 
thing wildly pleasing in listening to these ditties, among the rude and 
lonely scenes that they illustrate ; accompanied, as they are, by the occa- 
sioval jingle of the mule-bell. 

‘It has a most picturesque effect also to meet a train of muleteers in 
some mountain pass. First you hear the bells of the leading mules, 
breaking with their simple melody the stillness of the airy height; or, 
perhaps, the voice of the muleteer admonishing some tardy or wandering 
animal, or chaunting, at the full stretch of his lungs, some traditionary 
ballad. At length you see the mules slowly winding along the cragged 
defile, sometimes descending precipitous cliffs, so as to present them- 
selves in full relief against the sky ; sometimes toiling up the deep arid 
chasms below you. As they approach you descry their gay decorations 
of worsted tufts, tassels, and saddle cloths, while, as they pass by, the 
ever-ready trabuco slung behind the packs and saddles, gives a hint of 
the insecurity of the road.'—vol. i. pp. 4—11. 


Our author, on his journey from Madrid to Granada, was accom- 
panied by one of the Sexes of the Russian Embassy, who, like 
himself, set forth with the least possible degree of pomp, determined 
to be pleased, and to take with equal mind the rough or the smooth, 
just as it came. Having hired a couple of steeds for themselves, 
and a third for a small supply of luggage, and for the conveyance 
of a little Biscayan lad, whom they dubbed their Sancho, they pro- 
ceeded on their way, resolved to enjoy ‘the rude mountain scram- 
ble, the roving, hap-hazard way-faring, the frank, hospitable, 
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though half-wild manners, that give such a true game flavour to 
romantic Spain,’ where, he truly remarks, ‘ the most miserable inn 
is as full of adventure as an enchanted castle, and every meal is 
in itself an achievement.’ Witness the first evening of their first 
journey. 

‘While we were supping with our Drawcansir friend, we heard the notes 
of a guitar, and the click of castanets, and presently a chorus of voices 
singing a popular air. In fact, mine host had gathered together the 
amateur singers and musicians, and the rustic belles of the neighbourhood, 
and, on going forth, the court-yard of the inn presented a scene of true 
Spanish festivity. We took our seats with mine host and hostess, and 
the commander of the patrol, under the archway of the court; the guitar 
passed from hand to hand, but a jovial shoemaker was the Orpheus of the 
place. He was a pleasant looking fellow, with huge black whiskers ; his 
sleeves were rolled up to his elbows ; he touched the guitar with masterly 
skill, and sang little amorous ditties with an expressive leer at the women, 
with whom he was evidently a favourite. He afterwards danced a fandango 
with a buxom Andalusian damsel, to the great delight of the spectators. 
But none of the females present could compare with mine host's pretty 
daughter, Pepita, who had slipped away, and made her toilette for the 
occasion, and had covered her head with roses; and who distinguished 
herself in a bolero with a handsome young dragoon. We had ordered our 
host to let wine and refreshment circulate freely among the company, yet, 
though there was a motley assembly of soldiers, muleteers, and villagers, 
no one exceeded the bounds of sober enjoyment. ‘The scene was a study 
for a painter: the picturesque group of dancers, the troopers in their half- 
military dresses, the peasantry wrapped in their brown cloaks; nor must I 
omit to mention the old meagre alguazil, in a short black cloak, who took 
no notice of any thing going on, but sat in the corner, diligently writing, 
by the dim light of a huge copper lamp that might have figured in the 
days of Don Quixote. 

‘I am not writing a regular narrative, and do not pretend to give the 
varied events of several days’ rambling over hill, and dale, and moor, and 
mountain. . We travelled in true contrabandista style, taking every thing, 
rough and smooth, as we found it, and mingling with all classes and con- 
ditions, ina kind of vagabond companionship. It is the true way to travel 
in Spain. Knowing the scanty larders of the inns, and the naked tracts 
of country which the traveller has often to traverse, we had taken care 
on starting to have the alforjas or saddle bags of our squire well stocked 
with cold provisions, and his bota, or leathern bottle, which was of portly 
dimensions, filled to the neck with choice Valdepenas wine. As this was 
ammunition for our campaign, more important than even his trabuco, we 
exhorted him to have an eye to it; and I will do him the justice to say 
that his namesake, the trencher-loving Sancho himself, could not excel 

mas a provident purveyor. Though the alforjas and bota were repeat- 
edly and vigorously assailed throughout the journey, they appeared to have 
4 miraculous property of being never empty ; for our vigilant squire took 
care to sack every thing that remained from our evening repasts at the inns, 
0 supply our next day’s luncheon. 

‘What luxurious noontide repasts have we made on the green sward, by 
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the side of a brook or fountain, under a shady tree! and then what delj. 
cious siestas on our cloaks spread out on the herbage ! : 
‘We paused, one day at noon, for a repast of the kind. It was jn 
pleasant little green meadow, surrounded by hills, covered with olive trees 
Our cloaks were spread on the grass, under an elm tree, by the side of a 
bubbling rivulet; our horses were tethered where they might crop the her. 
bage ; and Sancho produced his alforjas with an air of triumph. They 
contained the contributions of four days’ journeying, but had been signally 
enriched by the foraging of the previous evening, in a plenteous inn at 
Antequera. Our squire drew forth the heterogeneous contents one by one, 
and these seemed to have no end. First came forth a shoulder of roasted 
kid, verv little the worse for wear; then an entire partridge; then a great 
morsel of salted codfish, wrapped in paper; then the residue of ham, then 
the half of a pullet, together with several rolls of bread, and a rabble rout 


of oranges, figs, raisins, and walnuts. His bota also had been recruited 


with some excellent wine of Malaga. At every fresh apparition from his 
larder he would enjoy our ludicrous surprise, throwing himself back on the 
grass, and shouting with lauzhter. Nothing pleased the simple-hearted 
varlet more than to be compared for his devotion to the trencher, to the 
renowned squire of Don Quixote. He was well versed in the history of 
the Don, and, like most of the common people of Spain, ke firmly be- 
lieved it to be a true history. 

‘* All that, however, happened a long time ago, Senor !” said he to me 
one day, with enquiring look. 

«« A very long time,” was the reply. 

‘« ] dare say more than a thousand years ?” still looking dubiously. 

**T dare say not less.” 

‘ The squire was satisfied. —vol. i. pp. 18 —23. 


Arrived at Granada, the author, who too soon lost his diplomatic 
companion, established himself without delay in the interior of the 
Alhambra, which, all the world knows, is an ancient castellated 
palace of the Moorish kings of Granada, connected with a fortress 
which stretches irregularly round the whole crest of a hill that 
overlooks the city. After the expulsion of the Moors, the palace 
was occasionally inhabited by the Castilian monarchs, but has 
been altogether abandoned since the early part of the last century. 
The fortress, at one time, included within its walls a little town, 
together with a church and a Franciscan convent; but the whole 
is now little better than a mass of ruins, though some parts of the 
Moorish palace still continue to be habitable. The author had the 
enthusiasm to prefer to the convenience of a hotel, a set of apart- 
ments which had been prepared in the Alhambra, by Italian artists, 
for Elizabeth of Parma, the consort of Philip V., and which were, 
at this period, in a state of terrible decay. It was his humour to 
occupy them, and he describes them with a minuteness which 
shews how delighted he felt, though a republican, to sleep in the 
apartments of a beautiful queen. The first night of his sojoum 
there, he was troubled with various alarms of ghosts and robbers: 
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the second, however, he had the courage to take a view of the 
Alhambra by moonlight. 


‘| have given a picture of my apartment on my first taking possession 
of it; a few evenings have produced a thorough change in the scene and 
in my feelings. The moon, which then was invisible, has gradually gained 
upon the night, and now rolls in full splendour above the towers, pouring 
a food of tempered light into every court and hall. The garden beneath 
my window is gently lighted up; the orange and citron trees are tipped 
with silver; the fountain sparkles in the moonbeam, and even the blush of 
the rose is faintly visible. 

‘| have sat for hours at my window inhaling the sweetness of the garden, 
and musing on the chequered fortunes of those whose history is dimly 
shadowed out in the elegant memorials around. Sometimes I have issued 
forth at midnight, when every thing was quiet, and have wandered over 
the whole building. Who can do justice to a moonlight night in such a 
climate and such a place! The temperature of an Andalusian midnight in 
summer is perfectly ethereal. We seem lifted up into a purer atmosphere : 
there is a serenity of soul, a buoyancy of spirits, an elasticity of frame, 
that render mere existence enjoyment. The effect of moonlight, too, on 
the Alhambra, has something like enchantment; every rent and chasm of 
time, every mouldering ‘tint aud weatherstain, disappears; the marble 
resumes its original whiteness ; the long colonnades brighten in the moon- 
beams; the halls are illuminated with a softened radiance, until the whole 
edifice reminds one of the enchanted palace of an Arabian tale. 

‘At such a time I have ascended to the little pavilion, called the Queen's 
Toilette, to enjoy its varied and extensive prospect. To the right, the 
snowy summits of the Sierra Nevada would gleam like silver clouds 
against the darker firmament, and all the outlines of the mountain would 
be softened, yet delicately defined. My delight, however, would be to 
lean over the parapet of the tocador, and gaze down upon Granada, spread 
out like a map below me; all buried in deep repose, and its white palaces 
and convents sleeping, as it were, in the moonshine. 

‘Sometimes I would hear the faint sounds of castanets from some party 
of dancers lingering in the Alameda; at other times I have heard the 
dubious tones of a guitar and the notes of a single voice, rising from some 
solitary street, and have pictured to myself some youthful cavalier sere- 
nading his lady’s window; a gallant custom of former days, but now ae 
on the decline, except in the remote towns and villages of Spain. Such 
were the scenes that have detained me for many an hour, loitering about 
the courts and balconies of the castle, enjoying that mixture of reverie 
and sensation which steal away existence in a southern climate, and it has 
been almost morning before I have retired to my bed, and been lulled to 


sleep by the falling waters of the fountain of Lindaraxa.’—vol. i. pp. 127 
—130. 


Mr. Crayon treats us to a highly amusing account of the inha- 
bitants of the Alhambra, among whom he found as motley a set of 
tatterdemalion characters as could well be imagined, Oue or two 
ragged fellows who shew the place to strangers, call themselves 
sons of the Alhambra, their ancestors having held the same office 
fom time immemorial. They are as poor as a sprat, always gad- 
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ding about, doing nothing, caring for nothing, living almost upon 
nothing, an art which the Spaniards know how to practice better 
than any other nation. Among these happy idlers the author makes 
jocose mention of a portly old fellow, with a bottle nose, clad ing 
rusty garb, with a cocked hat of oil-skin, and a red cockade, who 
by turns acts as sexton, deputy alguazil, and marker of a fives’ 
court established at the foot of one of the towers. Yet he bore the 
splendid historical name of Alonzo de Aguilar! Another son of 
the Alhambra, by name Mateo Ximenes, acted as our author’s 
squire on all occasions. ‘ His family has inhabited the fortress 
ever since the time of the conquest, handing down hereditary 
poneey from father to son; not one of them having been ever 

nown to be worth a maravedi!’ One of the amusements of the 
place is thus laughably described. 


‘I had repeatedly observed a long lean fellow perched on the top of one 
of the towers, manceuvering two or three fishing-rods, as though he was 
angling for the stars. I was for some time perplexed by the evolutions of 
this aerial fisherman, and my perplexity increased on observing others 
employed in like manner on different parts of the battlements and bastions; 
it was not until I consulted Mateo Ximenes, that | solved the mystery. 

‘It seems that the pure and airy situation of this fortress has rendered 
it, like the castle of Macbeth, a prolific hereditary place for swallows and 
martlets, who sport about its towers in myriads, with the holiday glee of 
urchins just let loose from school. To entrap these birds in their giddy 
circlings, with hooks baited with flies, is one of the favourite amusements 
of the ragged “‘ sons of the Alhambra,” who, with the good-for-nothing 
ingenuity of arrant idlers, have thus invented the art of angling in the 
sky !’—vol. i. p. 140. 


There is a good deal of the sportive ease and pleasantry of the 
original Sketch Book in the chapter entitled ‘ The Balcony.’ 


‘ In the hall of the Ambassadors at the central window, there is a balcony 
of which I have already made mention : it projects like a cage from the 
face of the tower, high in mid-air above the tops of the trees that grow on 
the steep hill side. It serves me as a kind of observatory, where | often 
take my seat to consider not merely the heaven above but the earth 
beneath. Besides the magnificent prospect which it commands of moun- 
tain, valley, and vega, there is a busy little scene of human life open to 
inspection immediately below. At the foot of the hill is an alameda, or 
public walk, which, though not so fashionable as the more modern and 
splendid paseo of the Xenil, still boasts a varied and picturesque concourse. 
Thither resort the small gentry of the suburbs, together with priests and 
friars, who walk for appetite and digestion, majos and majas, the beaux 
and the belles of the lower classes, in their Andalusian dresses, swaggering 
contrabandistas, and sometimes half-muffled and mysterious loungers of 
the higher ranks, on some secret assignation. 

‘It is a moving and motley picture of Spanish life and character which 
I delight to study ; and, as the naturalist has his microscope to aid him 1 
his investigations, so I havea small pocket telescope which brings the coun- 
tenances of the motley groups so close, as almost, at times, to make me 
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think I can divine their conversation by the play and expression of their 
features. 1 am thus, in a manner, an invisible observer, and, without quit- 
ting my solitude, can throw myself in an instant into the midst of society, 
_a rare advantage to one of somewhat shy and quiet habits, and who like 
myself is fond of observing the drama of life, without becoming an actor in 
the scene. 

‘There is a considerable suburb lying below the Alhambra, filling the 
narrow gorge of the valley, and extending up the opposite hill of the 
Albaycia. Many of the houses are bui.t in the Moorish style, round patios, 
or courts, cooled by fountains, and open to the sky ; and as the inhabitants 
pass much of their time in these courts and on the terrace roofs during the 
summer season, it follows that many a glance at their domestic life may 
be obtained by an aérial spectator like myself, who can look down at them 
from the clouds. 

‘lenjoy in some degree, the advantages of the student in the famous 
old Spanish story, who beheld all Madrid unroofed for his inspection ; and 
my gossiping squire, Mateo Ximenes, officiates occasionally as my Asmo- 
deus, to give me anecdotes of the different mansions and their inhabitants. 

‘I prefer, however, to form conjectural histories for myself, and thus 
can sit for hours weaving from casual incidents and indications that pass 
under my eye, the whole tissue of schemes, intrigues, and occupations of 
certain of the busy mortals below. There is scarce a pretty face or a 
striking figure that I daily see, about which I have not thus gradually 
framed a dramatic storv, though some of my characters will occasionally 
act in direct opposition to the part assigned them, and disconcert my whole 
drama. A few days since, as I was reconnoitring with my glass the streets 
of the Albaycia, 1 beheld the procession of a Novice, about to take the 
veil ; and remarked several circumstances that excited the strongest sym- 
pathy in the fate of the youthful being thus about to be consigned to a 
livingtomb. I ascertained to my satisfaction that she was beautiful ; and, 
by the paleness of her cheek, that she was a victim rather than a votary. 
She was arrayed in bridal garments, and decked with a chaplet of white 
flowers, but her heart evidently revolted at this mockery of a spiritual 
union, and yearned after its earthly loves. A tall stern looking man walked 
neat her in the procession ; it was evidently the tyrannical father, who from 
some bigoted or sordid motive had compelled this sacrifice. Amidst the 
crowd was a dark handsome youth, in Andalusian garb, who seemed to fix 
on her an eye of agony, It was doubtless the secret lover from whom she 
was for ever to be separated. My indignation rose as I noted the malig- 
hant expression painted on the countenances of the attendant monks and 
friars. The procession arrived at the chapel of the convent ; the sun 
gieamed for the last time upon the chaplet of the poor novice as she 
crossed the fatal threshold, and disappeared within the building. The 
throng poured in with cowl, and cross, and minstrelsy ; the lover paused 
fora moment at the door. I could divine the tumult of his feelings ; but 
he mastered them, and entered. ‘There was a long interval. I pictured 
to myself what was passing within ; the poor novice despoiled of her tran- 
sient finery, clothed in the conventual garb, her bridal chaplet taken from 
her brow, her beautiful head shorn of its long silken tresses—I heard her 
murmur the irrevocable vow. _ I saw her extending on her bier ; the death 
pall spread over her ; the funeral service was performed ; I heard the deep 
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tones of the organ, and the plaintive requiem chaunted by the nuns ; the 
father looked on with a hard unfeeling countenance. The lover—but no, 
iny indignation refused to paint the Jover ; there the picture remained g 
blank. 

‘ After a time the throng again poured forth, and dispersed various 
ways, to enjoy the ligkt of the sun and mingle with the stirring scene of 
life ; the victim, however, remained behind. Almost the last that came 
forth were the father and the lover ; they were in earnest conversation,— 
The latter was vehement in his gesticulations ; [expected some violent 
termination to my drama ; but an angle of a building interfered and closed 
the scene. My eye has since been frequently turned to that convent with 
painful interest. I remarked late at night a light burning in a remote 
window of one of its towers. ‘“ There,” said I, “‘ the unhappy nun sits 
weeping in her cell, while perhaps her lover paces the street below in 
unavailing anguish.” 

‘ The oflicious Mateo interrupted my meditations, and destroyed in an 
instant the cobweb tissue ot my fancy. With his usual zeal, be had gathered 
facts concerning the scene that put my fictions all to flight. The heroine 
of my romance was neither young nor handsome ; she had no lover—she 
had entered the convent of her own free will, as a respectable asylum, 
and was one of the most cheerful residents within its walls. 

‘ It was some little while before I could forgive the wrong done me by 
the nun in being thus happy in ber cell, in contradiction of all the rules of 
romance ; I diverted my spleen, however, by watching for a day or two 
the pretty coquetries of a dark-eyed brunette, who, from the covert ofa 
balcony shrouded with flowering shrubs anda silken awning. was carrying 
on a mysterious correspondence with a handsome, dark, well whiskered 
cavalier, who was frequently in the street beneath her window. Some- 
times I saw him at an early hour, stealing forth wrapped to the eyes ina 
mantle. Sometimes he loitered at a corner, in various disguises, apparently 
waiting for a private signal to slip into the house. Then there was the 
tinkling of a guitar at night and a lantern shifted from place to place in 
the balcony. I imagined another intrigue like that of Almaviva, but was 
again disconcerted in all my suppositions, by being informed that the sup- 
posed lover was the husband of the lady, and a noted contrabandista, 
and that all his mysterious signs and movements had doubtless some 
smuggling scheme in view.’—vol. i. pp. 177—185. 


We must add, what may be taken as a pretty general picture of 
a day at Granada. 


‘ IT occasionally amused myself with noting from my balcony the gra- 
dual change that came over the scenes below, according to the different 
stages of the day. 

‘Scarce has the grey dawn streaked the sky, and the earliest cock 
crowed from the cottage on the hill-side, when the suburbs give signs of 
reviving animation; for the fresh hours of dawning are precious 10 the 
summer season in a sultry climate. All are anxious to get the start of the 
sun, in the business of the day—the muleteer drives forth his loaded train 
for the journey; the traveller slings his carbine behind his saddle, and 
mounts his steed at the gate of the hostel; the brown peasant urges his 
loitering beasts laden with panniers of sunny fruit and fresh dewy veget- 
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ables, for already the thrifty housewives are hastening to the market. 
The sun is up and sparkles along the valley, tipping the transparent 
foliage of the groves. The matin bells resound melodiously through the 
pure bright air, announcing the hour of devotion. rhe muleteer halts 
his burthened animals before the chapel, thrusts his staff through-his belt 
behind, and enters with hat in hand, smoothing his coal-black hair, to 
hear a mass, and put up a prayer for a prosperous wayfaring across the 
Sierra. And now steals forth on airy foot the gentle Senora, in trim bas- 
quina, with restless fan in hand, and dark eye flashing from beneath the 
gracefully folded mantilla. She seeks some well-frequented church to 
offer up her morning orisons ; but the nicely-adjusted dress, the dainty 
glove, and cobweb stocking, the raven tresses exquisitely braided, the 
fresh plucked rose that gleams among them like a gem, show that earth 
divides with heaven the empire of her thoughts. Keep an eye upon her, 
careful mother, or virgin aunt, or vigilant duenna, whichever you be, that 
walk behind. 

‘As the morning advances, the din of labour augments on every side ; 
the streets are thronged with man, and steed, and beast of burthen, and 
there is a hum and murmur like the surges of the ocean. As the sun 
ascends to his meridian, the hum and bustle gradually decline; at the 
height of noon there is a pause. ‘The panting city sinks into lassitude, 
and for several hours there is a general repose. The windows are closed ; 
the curtains are drawn ; the inhabitants retired into the coolest recesses 
of their mansions ; the full fed monk snores in his dormitory ; the brawny 
porter lies stretched on the pavement beside his burthen; the peasant 
and the labourer sleep beneath the trees of the Alameda, lulled by the 
sultry chirping of the locust. The streets are deserted except by the 
water-carrier, who refreshes the ear by proclaiming the merits of his 
sparkling beverage, “ colder than the mountain snow.” 

‘As the sun declines there is again a gradual reviving, and when the 
vesper bell rings out his sinking knell, all nature seems to rejoice that the 
tyraut of the day has fallen. Now begins the bustle of enjoyment, when 
the citizens pour forth to breathe the evening air, and revel away the brief 
twilight in the walks and gardens of the Darro and the Xenil. 

‘As night closes, the capricious scene assumes new features. Light 
after light gradually twinkles forth; here a taper from a balconied win- 
dow ; there a votive lamp before the image of the saint. Thus by degrees 
the city emerges from the pervading gloom, and sparkles with scattered 
lights, like the starry firmament. Now break forth from court and gar- 
den, and street and lane, the tinkling of innumerable guitars, and the 
clicking of castanets ; blending at this lofty height in a faint but general 
concert. Enjoy the moment, is the creed of the gay and amorous Anda- 
lusian, and at no time does he practise it more zealously than in the 
balmy nights of summer, wooing his mistress with the dance, the love- 
ditty, and the passionate serenade.’ —vol. i. pp. 185—189. 


In most old countries where many battles have been fought, but 
especially in Spain, the lower orders of the people love to amuse 
themselves with stories of hidden treasure. One of these, ‘ The 
Mason,’ the author tells in a manner that rather savours, it must be 
fairly acknowledged, of that “ Haroun Alrasched style” which he 
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was so anxious to catch. We prefer, however, taking a ramble 
with him among the hills. 


‘ Our party continued up the Barranco, with a bold rugged height to 
our left called the “ Silla del Moro,” or chair of the Moor, from the tra. 
dition already alluded to, that the unfortunate Boabdil fled thither during 
a popular insurrection, and remained all day seated on the rocky summit, 
looking mournfully down on bis factious city. 

‘We at length arrived on the highest part of the promontory above 
Granada, called the Mountain of the Sun. The evening was approach. 
ing ; the setting sun just gilded the loftiest heights. Here and there a 
solitary shepherd might be descried driving his flock down the declivities 
to be folded for the night; and a muleteer and his lagging animals, 
threading some mountain path, to arrive at the city gates before 
nightfall. 

‘ Presently the deep tones of the cathedral bell came swelling up the 
defiles, proclaiming the hour of ‘ oracion,’ or prayer. The note was re- 
sponded to from the belfry of every church, and from the sweet bells of 
the convents among the mountains. The shepherd paused on the fold 
of the hill, the muleteer in the midst of the road, each took off his hat and 
remained motionless for a time, murmuring his evening prayer. There 
is always something pleasingly solemn in this custom, by which, at a 
melodious signal, every human being throughout the land unites at the 
same moment in a tribute of thanks to God for the mercies of the day. 
It spreads a transient sanctity over the land, and the sight of the sun 
sinking in all his glory, adds not a little to the solemnity of the scene. 

‘In the present instance the effect was heightened by the wild and 
lonely nature of the place. We were on the naked and broken summit 
of the haunted Mountain of the Sun, where ruined tanks and cisterns, 
and the mouldering foundations of extensive buildings, spoke of former 
populousness, but where all was now silent and desolate. 

‘As we were wandering among these traces of old times, Mateo 
pointed out to me a circular pit that seemed to penetrate deep into the 
bosom of the mountain. It was evidently a deep well, dug by the inde- 
fatigable Moors to obtain their favourite element in its greatest purity. 
Mateo, however, had a different story, and much more to his humour. 
This was, according to tradition, an entrance to the subterranean caverns 
of this mountain, in which Boabdil and his court lay bound in magic 
spells, and from whence they sallied forth at night, at allotted times, to 
revisit their ancient abodes. 

‘ The deepening twilight, which, in this climate, is of such short dura- 
tion, admonished us to leave this haunted ground. As we descended the 
mountain defiles there was no longer herdsman or muleteer to be seen, 
nor any thing to be heard but our own footsteps, and the lonely chirping 
of the cricket. The shadows of the valley grew deeper and deeper until 
all was dark around us. The lofty summit of the Sierra Nevada alone 
retained a lingering gleam of daylight; its snowy peaks glaring against 
the dark blue firmament, and seeming close to us from the extreme 
purity of the atmosphere, 

‘« How near the Sierra looks this evening!” said Mateo ; “ it seems 
as if you could touch it with your hand; and yet it is many long leagues 
off.” While he was speaking, a star appeared over the snowy summit of 
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the mountain, the only one yet visible in the heavens, and so pure, so 
large, so bright and beautiful, as to call forth ejaculations of delight 
from honest Mateo. 

«© Que estrella hermosa! que clara y limpia es! No pueda ser estrella 
mas brillante ! 

«(What a beautiful star! how clear and lucid! no star could be more 
brilliant !) 

‘] have often remarked this sensibility of the common people of Spain 
to the charms of natural objects. The lustre ofa star, the beauty or fra- 
grance of a flower, the crystal purity of a fountain, will inspire them with 
a kind of poetical delight ; and then what euphonious words their mag- 
vificent language affords with which to give utterance to their tran- 
sports ! 
ia But what lights are those, Mateo, which I see twinkling along the 
Sierra Nevada just below the snowy region, and which might be taken 
for stars, only that they are ruddy, and against the dark side of the 
mountain ?” 

‘« Those, Senor, are fires made by the men who gather snow and ice 
for the supply of Granada. They go up every afternoon with mules and 
asses, and take turns, some to rest and warm themselves by the fires, 
while others fill the panniers with ice. They then set off down the moun- 
tain so as to reach the gates of Granada before sunrise. That Sierra Ne- 
vada, Seuor, is a clump of ice in the middle of Andalusia, to keep it cool 
in summer.” 

‘It was now completely dusk ; we were passing through the Barranco, 
where stood the cross of the murdered muleteer, when I beheld a num- 
ber of lights moving at a distance, and apparently advancing up the 
ravine. On nearer approach, they proved to be torches borne by a train 
of uncouth figures arrayed in black: it would have been a procession 
dreary enough at any time, but was peculiarly so in this wild and solitary 
place. 

‘Mateo drew near, and told me in a low voice that it was a funeral 
train bearing a corpse to the burying ground among the hills. 

‘As the procession passed by, the lugubrious light of the torches 
falling on the rugged features and funeral weeds of the attendants, had 
the most fantastic effect, but was perfectly ghastly as it revealed the 
countenance of the corpse, which, according to the Spanish custom, was 
borne uncovered on an open bier. I remained for some time gazing after 
the dreary train as it wound up the dark defile of the mountain. It put 
me in mind of the old story of a procession of demons bearing the body 
of a sinner up the crater of Stromboli.’—vol. i. pp. 208—214. 


After exhausting the history of the interior of the Alhambra, and 
describing the scenery around it, our author launches into the won- 
derful legends connected with that storied ruin, requesting the 
reader, if any of them shock his faith, to remember the nature of 
the place, and make due allowances. The apology was not alto- 
oa) uncalled for, seeing the strange matters which he has col- 
ected for the amusement of the credulous. We shall give the 
reader a specimen of these compositions, after we shall have intro- 
duced him to some fresh visitors who arrived at the Alhambra. 
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‘It is now nearly three months since I took up my abode in the Al. 
hambra, during which time the progress of the season has wrought many 
changes. When I first arrived every thing was in the freshness of May: 
the foliage of the trees was still tender and transparent; the pomegranate 
had not yet shed its brilliant crimson blossoms; the orchards of the Xenil 
aud the Darro were in full bloom; the rocks were hung with wild flowers, 
and Granada seemed complete!y surrounded by a wilderness of roses, 
among which innumerable nightingales sung, not merely in the night, 
but all day long. 

‘ The advance of summer has withered the rose and silenced the night- 
ingale, and the distant country begins to look parched and sunburnt; 
though a perennial verdure reigns immediately round the city, and in deep 
narrow valleys at the fuot of the snow-capped mountains. 

‘ The Alhambra possesses retreats graduated to the heat of the weather, 
among which the most peculiar is the almost subterranean apartment 
of the baths. This still retains its oriental character, though stamped with 
the touching traces of decline. At the entrance, opening into a small 
court formerly adorned with flowers, is a hall moderate in size, but light 
and graceful in architecture. It is overlooked by a small gallery sup. 
ported by marble pillars and moresco arches. An alabaster fountain in 
the centre of the pavement still throws up a jet of water to cool the place. 
On each side are deep alcoves with raised platforms, where the bathers, 
after their ablutions, reclined on luxurious cushions, soothed to volup- 
tuous repose by the fragrance of the perfumed air and the notes of soft 
music from the gallery. Beyond this hall are the interior chambers, still 
more private and retired, where no light is admitted but through small 
apertures in the vaulted ceilings. Here was the sanctum sanctorum of 
female privacy, where the beauties of the harem indulged in the luxury of 
the baths. A soft mysterious light reigns through the place; the broken 
baths are still there, and traces of ancient elegance. The prevailing 
silence and obscurity have made this a favourite resort of bats, who nestle 
during the day in the dark nooks and corners, and, on being disturbed, flit 

mysteriously about the twilight chambers, heightening in an indescribable 
degree their air of desertion and decay. 

‘In this cool and elegant though dilapidated retreat, which has the 
freshness and seclusion of a grotto, I have of late passed the sultry hours 
of the day, emerging towards sunset; and bathing, or rather swimming, at 
night in the great reservoir of the main court. In this way I have been 
enabled in a measure to counteract the relaxing and enervating influence 
of the climate. 

‘ My dream of absolute sovereignty, however, is at an end. I was 
roused from it lately by the report of fire-arms, which reverberated among 
the towers as if the castle had been taken by surprise. On sallying forth 
I found an old chevalier with a number of domestics in possession of the 
Hall of Ambassadors. He was an ancient count, who had come up from 
his palace in Granada to pass a short time in the Alhambra for the benefit 
of purer air; and who being a veteran and inveterate sportsman, was €0- 
deavouring to get an appetite for breakfast by shooting at swallows from 
the balconies. It was a harmless amusement: for though by the alert- 

ness of his attendants in loading his pieces he was enabled to keep up @ 
brisk fire, I could not accuse him of the death of a single swallow. Nay, 
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the birds themselves seemed to enjoy the sport, and to deride his want of 
skill, skimming in circles close to the balconies, and twittering as they 
darted by. 

‘The arrival of this old gentleman has in some manner changed the 
aspect of affairs, but has likewise afforded matter for agreeable speculation. 
We have tacitly shared the empire between us, like the last kings of Gra- 
nada, excepting that we maintain a most amicable alliance. He reigns 
absolute over the court of the lions and its adjacent halls, while I maintain 
peaceful possession of the region of the baths, and the little garden of the 
Lindaraja. We take our meals together under the arcades of the court, 
where the fountains, cool air, and bubbling rills, ran along the channels of 
the marble pavement. 

‘In the evening a domestic circle gathers about the worthy old cheva- 
lier. The countess comes up from the city with a favourite daughter 
about sixteen years of age. Then there are the official dependents of the 
count, his chaplain, lawyer, his secretary, his steward, and other officers 
and agents of his extensive possessions. Thus he holds a kind of domestic 
court, where every person seeks to contribute to his amusement, without 
sacrificing his own pleasure or self-respect. In fact, whatever may be 
said of Spanish pride, it certainly does not enter into social domestic life. 
Among no people are the relations between kindred more cordial, or be- 
tween superior and dependent more frank and genial. In these respects 
there still remains in the provincial life of Spain much of the vaunted sim- 
plicity of the olden times. 

‘The most interesting member of this family group, however, is the 
daughter of the count, the charming though almost infantine little Car- 
men. Her form has not yet attained its maturity, but has already the ex- 
quisite symmetry and pliant grace so prevalent in this country. Her blue 
eyes, fair complexion, and light hair, are unusual in Andalusia, and give a 
mildness and gentleness to her demeanour in contrast to the usual fire of 
Spanish beauty, but in perfect unison with the guileless and confiding in- 
nocence of her manners. She has, however, all the innate aptness and 
versatility of her fascinating countrywomen, and sings, dances, and plays 
the guitar and other instruments to admiration. 

‘A few days after taking up his residence in the Alhambra, the count 
gave a domestic féte on his saint’s day, assembling round him the mem- 
bers of his family and household, while several old servants came from his 
distant possessions to pay their reverence to him, and partake of the good 
cheer. This patriarchal spirit, which characterised the Spanish nobility in 
the days of their opulence, has declined with their fortunes; but some 
who, like the count, still retain their ancient family possessions, keep up 
a little of the ancient system, and have their estates overrun and almost 
eaten up by generations of idle retainers. According to this magnificent 
old Spanish system, in which national pride and generosity bore equal 
parts, a superannuated servant was never turned off, but became a charge 
lor the rest of his days; nay, his children and his children’s children, and 
ofien their relations to the right and left, became gradually entailed upon 
the family. Hence the huge palaces of the Spanish nobility, which have 
such an air of empty ostentation, from the greatness of their size com- 
pared with the mediocrity and scantiness of their furniture, were abso- 
lutely required in the golden days of Spain, by the patriarchal habits of 
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their possessors. They were little better than vast barracks for the 
hereditary generations of hangers on, that battened at the expense of q 
Spanish noble. The worthy old count, who has estates in various parts 
of the kingdom, assures me that some of them barely feed the hordes 
and dependents nestled upon them, who consider themselves entitled to 
be maintained upon the place rent free, because their forefathers have been 
so for generations. 

‘ The domestic féte of the count broke in upon the usual still life of the 
Alhambra ; music and laughter resounded through its late silent halls ; 
there were groups of the guests amusing themselves about the galleries 
and gardens, and officious servants from town hurrying through the 
courts bearing viands to the ancient kitchen, which was again alive with 
the tread of cooks and scullions, and blazed with unwonted fires. 

‘ The feast, for a Spanish set dinner is literally a feast, was laid in the 
beautiful Moresco hall, called “ La Sala de las dos Hermanas” (the 
saloon of the two sisters); the table groaned with abundance, and a joy- 
ous conviviality prevailed round the board; for though the Spaniards are 
generally an abstemious people, they are complete revellers at a banquet. 
For my own part, there was something peculiarly interesting in thus 
sitting at a feast in the royal halls of the Alhambra, given by the repre- 
sentative of one of its most renowned conquerors; for the venerable 
count, though unwarlike himself, is the lineal descendant and representa- 
tive of the ‘ Great Captain,” the illustrious Gonsalvo de Cordova, whose 
sword he guards in the archives of his palace at Granada. 

‘ The banquet ended, the company adjourned to the hall of the Ambas- 
sadors. Here every one contributed to the general amusement by ex- 
erting some peculiar talent, singing, improvising, telling wonderful tales, 
or dancing to that all-pervading talisman of Spanish pleasure, a guitar. 

‘ The life and charm of the whole assemblage, however, was the gifted 
little Carmen. She took her part in two or three scenes from Spanish 
comedies, exhibiting a charming dramatic talent; she gave imitations of 
the popular Italian singers with singular and whimsical felicity, and a 
rare quality of voice. She imitated the dialects, dances, and ballads of 
the gypsies and the neighbouring peasantry ; but did every thing witha 
facility, a neatness of grace, and an all-pervading prettiness, that were 
perfectly fascinating. 

‘ The great charm of her performances, however, was their being free 
from all pretension or ambition of display. She seemed unconscious of 
the extent of her own talents, and, in fact, is accustomed only to exert 
them casually like a child for the amusement of the domestic circle. Her 
observation and tact must be remarkably quick, for her life is passed in 
the bosom of her family, and she can only have had casual and transient 
glances at the various characters and traits brought out impromptu in 
moments of domestic hilarity, like the one in question. It is pleasing t 
see the fondness and admiration with which every cne of the household 
regards her: she is never spoken of, even by the domestics, by any other 
appellation than that of La Nina, “the child ;” an appellation which, 
thus applied, has something peculiarly kind and endearing in the Spanish 
language. 

“ Never shall I think of the Alhambra without remembering the lovely 
little Carmen, sporting in happy and innocent girlhood, in its marble 
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halls, dancing to the sound of the Moorish castanets, or mingling the 
silver warbling of her voice with the music of the fountains. 

‘Qn this festive occasion several curious and amusing legends and 
traditions were told, many of which have escaped my memory ; but out 
of those that strack me I will endeavour to shape forth some entertain- 
ment for the reader.’—vol. ii. pp. 3—14. 


This is all very charmingly told. Few men possess in so emi- 
nent a degree the artof making much out of nothing, as Mr. Irving, 
A favourite pigeon made his escape from a cage, remained away 
until the next evening, and then returned again, to the great joy of 
his fair mistress. The incident is told in two lines, and a common 
tourist would see nothing in it. But Mr. Irving extends it to seve- 
ral, we forget how many, highly interesting pages. He paints the 
care with which the bird was attended, the grief of the little mis- 
tress during his protracted absence, her vain pursuit after him, the 
danger to which the bird was exposed from the suspicious diligence 
with which his wanderings were observed by some robber pigeons, 
who tried by their blandishments to seduce him from his allegiance, 
and the welcome return of the prodigal child, who had been nearly 
starved in his attempt to re-assert his natural liberty. It puts us 
in mind of the small colourless soap bubble which we have seen a 
boy raise upon the end of a tube; he breathes into it, the globule 
becomes larger and larger, the lights and shades of the rainbow 
come down from the skies to embellish the fairy creation, and when 
it floats buoyant on the air, it looks like a miniature world. It 
vanishes ina moment, but still it was beautiful while it lasted. 

We regret that the legend of the Moor’s Legacy is rather too long 
forquotation. It is one of the best in the whole collection, being 
the story of a water-carrier of Granada, by name Pedro Gil, or 
Peregil, as he was called for shortness’ sake, who began the world 
with merely a great earthen jar which he carried upon his shoul- 
der. He next purchased a donkey, on each of whose sides he 
fixed a water jar in a pannier, which saved him a great deal of 
labour in a climate where every man exerts himself as little as he 
possibly can; the street rang with his cheerful song, as trudging 
after his donkey, he cried out, ‘‘ Who wants water—water colder 
than the snow.” Peregil was the pleasantest of water-carriers, and 
behaved to all his customers with the most engaging civility. 
Though apparently the gayest of mortals, he had much cause for 
bitter reflection: he had a large family, and his profligate wife 
Spent, in tawdry finery and amusements, all his earnings. One 
evening, when he went to the well of the Alhambra for a supply of 
its crystal water, he found seated on a stone bench, near the well, 
a stranger in Moorish garb, who, complaining of illness, requested 

eregil to conduct him to the city. The request was granted as 
Soon as made, and Pereyil moreover, when he found that the Moor 

ad no place to go to for the night, offered him the shelter of his 
own humble habitation, which was gladly accepted. A mat and 
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sheep skin were spread for him on the ground in the coolest part of 
the house. In the course of the night he was seized with conyy}: 
sions, which terminated in his death, but not before he bequeathed 
to Perevil a small box of sandal wood, which had been strapped 
round his body. The wife was dreadfully alarmed, fearing, that if 
the body were found in their house, they would be forthwith 
accused of murder; so they agreed to bury the deceased next morp- 
ing very early in the sands on the banks of the Xenil. While 
they were performing this operation, they happened to be espied 
by a little varlet of a barber, a spider-legged, weasle-faced, prying 
fellow, to whom nothing was unknown that happened in Granada, 
He had to shave the Alcalde that morning, and while lathering his 
face, he told him what he had seen, at once accusing Pereyil of 
murder. The Alcalde, supposing that Peregil must have made 
something by the deed, sent for him forthwith, and questioned him; 
finding out that the deceased was a Moor, he expressed his willing. 
ness to pass over the circumstance, provided the booty were given 
up. The sandal-wood box was accordingly produced, but lo! it 
contained nothing, save a piece of old parchment scroll, covered 
with Arabic characters, and with it asmall wax taper. The Alcalde 
threw him back the box with disdain, but kept the donkey for the 
costs of the investigation. It turned out that the parchment and 
taper were of more value than they seemed, for they enabled Peregil, 
with the assistance of a Moorish jeweller, to discover an immense 
treasure which had been concealed in a cavern under the Alhambra. 
In an evil hour, the wife indulged herself with sporting a diamond 
bracelet, which the eye of the prying barber lighted upon with the ra- 
pacity of a hawk pouncing on its prey. Off speeds he to the Alcalde 
again, who burns once more with desire to obtain a share of that of 
which he believed the man had been robbed. Peregil and his friend 
were summoned,and obliged to confess the discovery they had made. 
But they told him that much more treasure still remained in the 
cave, which they would be happy to share with him. It was so 
agreed, and the Alcalde, his alguazil, the barber, the jeweller, and 
Peregil, proceeded at midnight to the spot, the former bringing the 
donkey with him, to bear away his portion of the expected prize. 
Now it was the property of the taper to open the mouth of the 
cavern, which looked to all appearance as flat and solid as a rock, 
and to keep it open by its power of enchantment as long as it 
remained lighted. By its assistance, Peregil and the jeweller 
entered, the other three being afraid at first to venture in; bat 
when they beheld the enormous treasures that were drawn out, and 
with which the poor donkey’s back was almost broken, and were 
told that there was still remaining one chest that held ten 
times more, their cupidity could not resist the temptation, and in 
they went, while Peregil and his friend were carrying out each a 
load of jewels and gold. The moment the three rascals were fairly 
within the cavern, the Moor extinguished the taper, the cave was 
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instantly shut upon them, and there they remain entombed to the 
present day. ' 

The ‘Rose of the Alhambra’ is another tale very prettily told, 
and if we prefer quoting that of the ‘Governor and the Notary,’ 
it is only because it comes somewhat more easily within the limits 
of our space. 


‘In former times, there ruled as governor of the Alhambra,{ a doughty 
old cavalier, who from having lost one arm in the wars, was commonly 
known by the name of el Gobernador Manco, or “the one-armed 
governor.” He in fact prided himself upon being an old soldier, wore 
his mustachios curled up to his epee a pair of campaigning boots, and 
a toledo as long as a spit, with his pocket handkerchief in the basket 
hilt. 

‘He was, moreover, exceedingly proud, and punctilious, and tenacious, 
of all his privileges and dignities. Under his sway, the immunities of the 
Alhambra as a royal residence and domain were rigidly exacted. No one 
was permitted to enter the fortress with fire arms, or even with a sword or 
staff, unless he were of a certain rank ; and every horseman was obliged 
to dismount at his gate, and lead the horse by the bridle. Now as the 
hill of the Alhambra rises from the very midst of the city of Granada, 
being, as it were, an excresence of the capital, it mustat all times be some- 
what irksome to the captain-general who commands the province, to have 
thus an imperium in imperio, a petty independent post in the very centre 
of his domains. It was rendered the more galling, in the present instance, 
from the irritable jealousy of the old governor, that took fire on the least 
question of authority and jurisdiction, and from the loose vagrant character 
of the people, that had gradually nestled themselves within the fortress as 
in a sanctuary, and from thence carried ona system of roguery and depre- 
dation at the expense of the honest inhabitants of the city. 

‘Thus there was a perpetual feud and heart burning between the cap- 
tain-general and the governor, the more virulent on the part of the latter, 
inasmuch as the smallest of two neighbouring potentates is always the 
most captious about his dignity. The stately palace of the captain-general 
stood in the Plaza Nueva, immediately at the foot of the hill of the Al- 
hambra, and here was always a bustle and parade of guards and domestics, 
and city functionaries. A beetling bastion of the fortress overlouked the 
palace, and public square in front of it; and on this bastion the old 
governor would occasionally strut backwards’ and forwards, with his toledo 
girded by his side, keeping a wary eye down upon his rival, like a hawk 
reconnoitering his quarry from his nest in a dry tree. 

‘Whenever he descended into the city, it was in grand parade, on horse- 
back, surrounded by his guards, or in his state coach, an ancient and 
unwieldy Spanish edifice, of carved timber and gilt leather, drawn by eight 
mules, with running footmen, out-riders, and lacquies, on which occasions 
he flattered himself he impressed every beholder with awe and admiration, 
as vice-regent of the king, though the wits of Granada, particularly those 
who loitered about the palace of the captain-general, were apt to sneer at 

s petty parade, and, in allusion to the vagrant character of his subjects, to 
greet him with the appellation of “ the king of the beggars.” One of the 
most fruitful sources of dispute between these two doughty rivals, was the 
night claimed by the governor, to have all things passed free of duty 
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through the eity that were intended for the use of himself or his garrison, 
By degrees, this privilege had given rise to extensive smuggling. A neg, 
of contrabandists took up their abode in the hovels of the fortress, and the 
numerous caves in its vicinity, and drove a thriving business under the 
connivance of the soldiers of the garrison. 

‘The vigilance of the captain-general was aroused. He consulted his 
legal adviser and factotum, a shrewd meddlesome escribano or notary, who 
rejoiced in an opportunity of perplexing the old potentate of the Alhambra, 
and involving him in a maze of legal subtleties. He advised the captain- 
general to insist upon the right of examining every convoy passing through 
the gates of his city, and he penned a long letter for him in vindication of 
the right. Governor Manco was a straight-forward cut-and-thrust old 
soldier, who hated an escribano worse than the devil, and this one in par- 
ticular worse than all escribanos. 

«« What!” said he, curling up his mustachios fiercely, “ does the cap. 
tain-general set his man of the pen to practise confusions upon me? |’! 
let him see that an old soldier is not to be baffled by schoolcraft.” 

‘He seized his pen, and scrawled a short letter in a crabbed hand, in 
which, without deigning to enter into argument, he insisted on the right 
of transit free of search, and denounced vengeance on any custom-house 
officer who should lay his hand on any convoy protected by the flag of 
the Alhambra. While this question was agitated between the two prag- 
matical potentates, it so happened, that a mule, laden with supplies for 
the fortress, arrived one day at the gate of Xenil, by which it was to tra- 
verse a-suburb of the city on its way to the Alhambra. ‘The convoy was 
headed by a testy old corporal, who had long served under the governor, 
and was a man after his own heart; as rusty and staunch as an old toledo 
blade. As they approached the gate of the city, the corporal placed the 
banner of the Alhambra on the pack-saddle of the mule, and, drawing 
himself up to a perfect perpendicular, advanced with his head dressed to 
the front, but with the wary side glance of a cur passing through hostile 
ground, and ready for a snap and a snarl. 

‘«* Who goes there ?” said the centinel at the gate. 

*« A Soldier of the Alhambra,” said the corporal, without turning his 
head. 

*+¢ What have you in charge ?” 

« « Provisions for the garrison.” 

*« Proceed.” 

‘The corporal marched straight forward, followed by the convoy, but 
had not advanced many paces, before a posse of custom-house officers 
rushed out of a small toll-house. 

‘«** Hallo there!” cried the leader, ‘“‘ Muleteer, halt, and open those 
packages.” 

‘The corporal wheeled round, and drew himself up in battle array. 
*« Respect the flag of the Alhambra,” said he; ‘ these things are for the 
governor.” 

‘« A fig for the governor, and a fig for his flag. Muleteer, halt, | 
say.” 

te Stop the convoy at your peril!” cried the corporal, cocking his 
musket ; ‘‘ Muleteer, proceed.” 

‘The muleteer gave his beast a hearty thwack; the custom-hou 
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officer sprang forward, and seized the halter; whereupon the corporal 
levelled his piece, and shot him dead. 

‘The street was immediately in an uproar. 

‘The old corporal was seized, and after undergoing sundry kicks, and 
cuffs, and cudgellings, which are generally given impromptu by the mob in 
Spain, as a foretaste of the after penalties of the law, he was loaded with 
irons, and conducted to the city prison ; while his comrades were permitted 
to proceed with the convoy, after it had been rummaged, to the Alhambra. 

‘The old governor was in a towering passion when he heard of this 
insult to his flag, and capture of his corporal. For a time he stormed 
about the Moorish halls, and vapoured about the bastions, and looked 
down fire and sword upon the palace of the captain-general. Having 
vented the first ebullition of his wrath, he despatched a message, demand- 
ing the surrender of the corporal, as to him alone belouged the right of 
sitting in judgment on the offences of those under his command. The 
captain-general, aided by the pen of the delighted escribano, replied at 
creat length, arguing that as the offence had been committed within the 
walls of his city, and against one of his civil officers, it was clearly within 
his proper jurisdiction. The governor rejoined by a repetition of his 
demand ; the captain-general gave a sur-rejoinder of still greater length, 
and legal acumen; the governor became hotter, and more peremptory in 
his demands, and the captain-general, cooler, and more copious in his 
replies; until the old lion-hearted soldier absolutely roared with fury at 
being thus entangled in the meshes of legal controversy. 

‘ While the subtile escribano was thus amusing himself at the expense of 
the governor, he was conducting the trial of the corporal, who, mewed up 
ina narrow dungeon of the prison, had merely a small grated window at 
which to show his iron-bound visage, and receive the consolations of his 
friends. 

‘A mountain of written testimony was diligently heaped up, according 
to Spanish form, by the indescribable escribano. The corporal was com- 
pletely overwhelmed by it. He was convicted of murder, and sentenced 
to be hanged. 

‘It was in vain the governor sent down remonstrance and menace from 
the Alhambra. The fatal day was at hand, and the corporal was put in 
capilla, that is to say, in the chapel of the prison, as is always dove with 
culprits the day before execution, that they may meditate on their 
approaching ead, and repent them of their sins, 

‘Seeing things drawing to an extremity, the old governor determined to 
attend to the affair in person. For this purpose, he ordered out his car- 
riage of state, and, surrounded by his guards, rumbled down the avenue 
of the Alhambra into the city. Driving to the house of the escribano, be 
summoned him to the portal. 

‘The eye of the old governor gleamed like a coal at beholding the 
smirking man of the law advancing with an air of exultation. 

‘“ What is this I hear,” cried he, ‘that you are about to put to death 
one of my soldiers ?” 

‘All according to law—all in strict form of justice,” said the self-suf- 
ficient escribano chuckling and rubbing his hands. ‘I can show your 
excellency the written testimony in the case.” 

‘Fetch it hither,” said the governor. The escribano bustled into his 
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office, delighted with having another opportnnity of displaying his inge- 
nuity at the expense of the hard-headed veteran. 

‘He returned with a satchel full of papers, and began to read a long 
deposition with professional volubility. By this time, a crowd had col. 
lected, listening with outstretched necks and gaping mouths. 

‘« Prythee, man, get into the carriage, out of this pestilent throng that 
I may the better hear thee,” said the governor. 

‘ The escribano entered the carriage, when, in a twinkling, the door was 
closed, the coachman smacked his whip-- mules, carriage, guards, and all. 
dashed off at a thundering rate, leaving the crowd in gaping wonderment; 
nor did the governor pause until he had lodged his prey in one of the 
strongest dungeons of the Alhambra. 

‘He then sent down a flag of truce in military style, proposing a cartel 
or exchange of prisoners—the corporal for the notary. The pride of the 
captain-general was piqued ; he returned a contemptuous refusal, and 
forthwith caused a gallows, tall and strong, to be erected in the centre of 
the Plaza Nueva, for the execution of the corporal. 

‘«« Oho! is that the game?” said Governor Manco. He gave orders, 
and immediately a gibbet was reared on the verge of the great beetling 
bastion that overlooked the Plaza. ‘* Now,” said he, in a message to the 
captain-general, ‘‘ hang my soldier when you please ; but at the same time 
that he is swung off in the square, look up to see your escribano dangling 
against the sky.” 

‘The captain-general was inflexible ; troops were paraded in the square; 
the drums beat; the bell tolled. An immense multitude of amateurs had 
collected to behold the execution. On the other hand, the governor 
paraded his garrison on the bastion, and tolled the funeral dirge of the 
notary from the Torre de la Campana, or Tower of the Bell. 

‘The notary’s wife pressed through the crowd with a whole progeny of 
little embryo escribanos at her heels, and throwing herself at the feet of 
the captain-general, implored him not to sacrifice the life of her husband, 
and the welfare of herself and her numerous little ones, to a point of pride; 
‘for you know the old governor too well,” said she, “ to doubt that he 
will put his threat in execution, if you hang the soldier.” 

‘ The captain-general was overpowered by her tears and lamentations, 
and the clamours of her callow brood. The corporal was sent up to the 
Alhambra under a guard, in his gallows garb, like a hooded friar, but 
with head erect, and a face of iron. The escribano was demanded in 
exchange, according to the cartel. The once bustling and self-sufficient 
man of the law was drawn forth from his dungeon more dead than alive. 
All his flippancy and conceit had evaporated; his hair, it is said, had 
nearly turned grey with affright, and he had a downcast dogged look, as 
if he still felt the halter round his neck. 

‘The old governor stuck his one arm a-kimbo, and for a moment sur 
veyed him with an iron smile. ‘* Henceforth, my friend, said he, “ mode- 
rate your zeal in hurrying others to the gallows; be not too certain of 
your safety, even though you should have the law on your side ; and, abore 
all, take care how you play off your shcoolcraft another time upon an 
soldier.” ’—vol. ii. pp. 175—189. 


The ‘Governor Manco and the Soldier,’ is rather a dull affair, 


protracted to an unreasonable length. It is, as usual, a story of 


wealth obtained by a poor man by happening to form an acqualit 
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ance with one of the long since departed Moors. The ‘ Legend of 
the Two Discreet Statutes,’ is another of the same description, 
from which we pass with pleasure to the agreeable history of the 
Founder of the Alhambra.’ 


‘ Having dealt so freely in the marvellous legends of the Alhambra, | 
feel as if bound to give the reader a few facts concerning its sober history, 
or rather the history of the magnificent princes, its founder, and finisher, 
to whom the world is indebted for so beautiful and romantic an oriental 
monument. To obtain these facts I descended from this region of fancy 
and fable, where everything is liable to take an imaginative tint, and carried 
my researches among the lusty tomes of the old Jesuits’ library in the 
university. This once boasted repository of erudition is now a mere 
shadow of its former self, having been stripped of its manuscripts and 
rarest works by the French, when masters of Granada. Still it contains 
among many ponderous tomes of polemics of the Jesuit fathers, several 
curious tracts of Spanish literature ; and, above all, a number of those an- 
tiquated dusty parchment-bound chronicles for which | have a peculiar 
veneration. 

‘In this old library I have passed many delightful hours of quiet, undis- 
turbed literary foraging, for the keys of the doors and book-cases were 
kindly entrusted to me, and I was left alone to rummage at my leisure—a 
rare indulgence in these sanctuaries of learning, which too often tantalize 
the thirsty student with the sight of sealed fountains of knowledge. 

‘ In the course of these visits I gleaned the following particulars concern- 
ing the historical character in question :— 

‘The Moors of Granada regarded the Alhambra as a miracle of art, and 
had a tradition that the king who founded it dealt in magic, or, at least, was 
versed in the alchemy, by means whereof he procured the immense sums 
of gold expended in its erection. A brief view of his reign will show the 
real secret of his wealth. 

‘The name of this monarch, as inscribed on the walls of some of the 
apartments, was Abu Abdallah, (i.e. the father of Abdallah,) but he is 
commonly known in Moorish history as Muhamed Abu Alahmar, (or 
Mahomed, son of Alahmar,) or simply Abu Alahmar, for the sake of 
brevity. 

‘ He was born in Arjona, in the year of the Hejira 591, of the Christian 
era 1195, of the noble family of the Bena Nasar, or children of Nasar, and 
no expense was spared by his parents to fit him for the high station to 
which the opulence and dignity of his family entitled him. The Saracens 
of Spain were greatly advanced in civilization ; every principal city was a 
seat of learning and the arts, so that it was easy to command the most 
enlightened instructors for a youth of rank and fortune. Abu Alahmar, 
when he arrived at manly years, was appointed Alcayde or Governor of 
Arjona and Jaen, and gained great popularity by his benignity and justice. 
Some years afterwards, on the death of Abon Hud, the Moorish power in 
Spain was broken into factions, and many places declared for Muhamed 
Abu Alahmar. Being of a sanguine spirit and lofty ambition, he seized 
upon the occasion, made a circuit through the country, and was every where 
received with acclamations. It was in the year 1238, that he entered 
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Granada amidst the enthusiastic shouts of the multitude. He was pro. 
claimed king with every demonstration of joy, and soon became the head 
of the Mosiems in Spain, being the first of the illustrious line of Benj 
Nasar, that had sat upon the throne. His reign was such as to render 
him a blessing to his subjects. He gave the command of his various 
cities to such as bad distinguished themselves by valour and prudence, and 
who seemed most acceptable to the people. He organized a vigilant 
police, and established rigid rules for the administration of justice. The 
poor and the distressed always found ready admission to his presence, and 
he attended personally to their assistance and redress. He erected hospi - 
tals for the blind, the aged, and the infirm, all those incapable of labour, 
and visited them frequently ; not on set days with pomp and form, so as 
to give time for everything to be put in order and every abuse concealed, 
but suddenly and unexpectedly informing himself by actual observation 
and close inquiry, of the treatment of the sick and the conduct of those 
appointed to administer to their relief. _ He founded schools and colleges 
which he visited in the same manner, inspecting personally the instruction 
of the youth. He established butcheries and public ovens, that the people 
might be furnished with wholesome provisions at just and regular prices. 
He introduced abundant streams of water into the city, erecting baths and 
fountains, and constructing aqueducts and canals, to irrigate and fertilize 
the Vega. By these means prosperity and abundance prevailed in this 
beautiful city, its gates were thronged with commerce, and its warehouses 
filled with luxuries and merchandize of every clime and country. 

‘While Muhamed Abu Alahmar was ruling his fair domains thus 
wisely and prosperously, he was suddenly menaced by the horrors of war. 
The Christians, at that time profiting by the dismemberment of the Moslem 
power, were rapidly regaining their ancient territories. James the con- 
queror had subjected all Valencia, and Ferdinand the saint was carrying 
his victorious arms into Andalusia. The latter invested the city of Jaen, 
and swore not to raise his camp until he had gained possession of the 
place. Muhamed Abu Alahmar was conscious of the insufficiency of his 
means to carry on a war with the potent sovereign of Castile. Taking a 
sudden resolution, therefore, he repaired privately to the Christian camp, 
and made his unexpected appearance in the presence of King Ferdinand. 
“In me,” said he, “ you behold Muhamed, king of Granada; I confide in 
your good faith, and put myself under your protection. ‘Take all I possess, 
and receive me as your vassal.” So saying, he knelt and kissed the king’s 
hand in token of submission. , 

‘King Ferdinand was touched by this instance of confiding faith, and 
determined not to be outdone in generosity. He raised his late rival from 
the earth, and embraced him as a friend, nor would he accept the wealth 
he offered, but received him as a vassal, leaving him sovereign of his 
dominions, on condition of paying him a yearly tribute, attending the Cortes 
as one of the nobles of the empire, and serving him in war with a certain 
number of horsemen. 

‘It was not long after this that Mhuamed was called upon, for his 
military services, to aid King Ferdinand in his famous siege of Seville— 
The Moorish King sallied forth with five hundred chosen horsemen of 
Granada, than whom none in the world knew better how to manage the 
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steed or wield the lance. It was a melancholy aud humiliating service 
however, for they had to draw the sword against their brethren of the 
faith. 

‘Muhamed gained a melancholy distinction by his prowess in this 
renowned conquest, but more true honour by the humanity which he pre- 
vailed upon Ferdinand to introduce into the usages of war. When, in 
1248, the famous city of Seville surrendered to the Castilian monarch, 
Muhamed returned, sad and full of care, to his dominions. He saw the 
gathering ills that menaced the Moslem cause ; and uttered an ejaculation 
often used by him in moments of anxiety and trouble—* How straightened 
and wretched would be our life, if our hope were not so spacious and 
extensive.” 

‘« Que angoste y miserabile seria nuestra vida, sino fuera tan dilatada 

y espaciosa nuestra esperanza !” 
' «When the melancholy conqueror approached his beloved Granada, the 
peuple thronged forth to see him with impatient joy ; for they loved him 
as a benefactor. They had erected arches of triumph in honour of his 
martial exploits, and wherever he passed he was hailed with acclamations 
as El Ghalib, or the conqueror. Muhamed shook his head when he heard 
the appellation, “Wa la ghalibila Ald!" exclaimed he—(There is no con- 
queror but God!) From that time forward he adopted this exclamation 
asa motto. He inscribed it on an oblique band across his escutcheon, 
and it continued to be the motto of his descendants. 

‘Muhamed had purchased peace by submission to the Christian yoke ; 
but he knew that where the elements were so discordant, and the motives 
for hostility so deep and ancient, it could not be secure or permanent. 
Acting therefore upon an old maxim, “ arm thyself in peace, and clothe 
thyself in summer,” he improved the present interval of tranquillity by 
fortifying his dominions and replenishing his arsenals, and by promoting 
those useful arts which give wealth and real power to an empire. He 
gave premiums and privileges to the best artizans ; improved the breed of 
horses, and other domestic animals ; encouraged husbandry ; and increased 
the natural fertility of the soil twofold by his protection, making the lovely 
valleys of his kingdom to bloom like gardens. He fostered also the growth 
and fabrication of silk, until the looms of Granada surpassed even those of 
Syria in the fineness and beauty of their productions. He moreover caused 
the mines of gold and silver and other metals found in the mountainous 
regions of his domains, to be diligently worked, and was the first king of 
Grenada who struck money of gold and silver with his name, taking great 
care that the coins should be skilfully executed. 

‘It was about this time, towards the middle of the thirteenth century, 
and just after his return from the siege of Seville, that he commenced the 
splendid palace of the Alhambra ; superintending the building of it in 
person ; mixing frequently among the artists and workmen, and directing 
their labours. 

‘ Though thus magnificent in his works and great in his enterprizes, he 
was simple in his person and moderate in his enjoyment. His dress was 
not merely void of splendour, but so plain as not to distinguish him fro » 
his subjects. His harem boasted but few beauties, and these he visited but 
seldom, though they were entertained with great magnificence. His wives 
were daughters of the principal nobles, and were treated by him as friends 
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and rational companions. What is more, he managed to make them liye 
as friends with one another. He passed much of his time in his gardens 
especially those of the Alhambra, which he had stored with the rarest 
plants and the most beautiful and aromatic flowers. Here he delighted 
himself in reading histories, or in causing them to be read and related to 
him, and sometimes, in intervals of leisure, employed himself in the instruc. 
tion of his three sons, for whom he had provided the most learned and 
virtuous masters. 

‘ As he had frankly and voluntarily offered himself a tributary vassal to 
Ferdinand, so he always remained loyal to his word, giving him repeated 
proofs of fidelity and attachment. When that renowned monarch died jn 
Seville, in 1254, Muhamed Abu Alahmar sent ambassadors to condole 
with his successor, Alonzo X., and with them a gallant train of a hundred 
Moorish cavaliers of distinguished rank, who were to attend, each beari 
a lighted taper round the royal bier, during the funeral ceremonies. This 
grand testimonial of respect was repeated by the Moslem monarch during 
the remainder of his life on each anniversary of the death of King Ferdi- 
nando el Santo, when the hundred Moorish knights repaired from Granada 
to Seville, and took their stations with lighted tapers in the centre of the 
sumptuous Cathedral, round the cenotaph of the illustrious deceased, 

‘ Muhamed Abu Alahmar retained his faculties and vigor to an advanced 
age. In his seventy-ninth year he took the field on horseback, accompa- 
nied by the flower of his chivalry, to resist an invasion of his territories. 
As the army sallied forth from Granada, one of the principal adalides or 
guides who rode in the advance, accidentally broke his lance against the 
arch of the gate. The councillors of the king, alarmed by this circumstance, 
which was considered an evil omen, entreated him to return. Their sup- 
plications were in vain. The king persisted, and at noontide the omen, 
say the Moorish chroniclers, was fatally fulfilled. Muhamed was suddenly 
struck with illness and had nearly fallen from his horse. He was placed 
on a litter, and borne back towards Granaila, but his illness increased to 
such a degree that they were obliged to pitch his tent in the Vega. His 
physicians were filled with consternation, not knowing what remedy to 
prescribe. In a few hours he died vomiting blood, and in violent convul- 
sions. The Castilian prince, Don Philip, brother of Alonzo X., was by his 

side when he expired. His body was embalmed, enclosed in a silver 
coffin, and buried in the Alhambra, in a sepulchre of precious marble, 
amidst the unfeigned lamentations of his subjects, who bewailed him as a 
parent. 

‘ Such was the enlightened patriot prince, who founded the Alhambra, 
whose name remains emblazoned among its most delicate and graceful 
ornaments, and whose memory is calculated to inspire the loftiest associa- 
tions in those who tread these fading scenes of his magnificence and glory. 
Though his undertakings were vasi, and his expenditure immense, yet bis 
treasury was always full; and this seeming contradiction gave rise to the 
story that he was versed in the magic art, and possessed the secret for 
transmuting baser metals into gold. Those who have attended to his 
domestic policy, as here set forth, will easily understand the natural magic 
and simple alchemy which made his ample treasury to overflow.’ —vol. l. 
pp. 273—287. 


Having afforded the reader the means of forming his own judg- 
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‘ 


ment upon this “ New Sketch Book,” as it is called in the adver- 
tisements, we shall only add, that, though the materials are slight 
in themselves, they are put together with much of the author’s well 
known tact. Although the age of superstition has passed away, 
yet there is something even in the most extravagant fictions, which 
has a secret charm for the mind—a charm, not unknown even to the 
vravest of men, though they might not often wish to acknowledge it. 


—_— 





Ant. VI.—A Queer Book. By the Ettrick Shepherd. 12mo. pp. 379. 
London: Cadell. Edinburgh: Blackwood. 1832. 


We suppose that the shepherd of Ettrick imagines that, in conse- 
quence of his late reception in London, he may publish any thing 
he pleases, with the expectation that it will sell. Otherwise we 
could not have accounted for the appearance at this time of day of 
a volume, which may be justly described not merely as a ‘ Queer 
Book, but as a book filled with much rank nonsense and ridicu- 
lously bad writing, It contains a series of ballads and other poems, 
drawn up in what Mr. Hogg believes to be an “ old style ;” but in 
what part of the country he found models for many of his strange and 
uncouth expressions, whether in some sequestered nook of the Or- 
cades, the highlands, among the coal mines of Northumberland, or 
upon the wolds of Yorkshire, we are at a loss to conjecture. Here are 
legends of witchery, of ‘‘ faery,” of ghosts and other mysterious 
beings, with whom none but the Scotch are acquainted, all intended, 
we presume, for the amusement of our English nurseries. But who 
can read them in those noisy habitations? Who, reading, can un- 
derstand them, we should like to know? He talks of a “ weird 
woman,” who brought the eagles from the rocks, and snoo/it them 
in her cursed pens. Now we have no objection in the world to Mr. 
Hogg’s making this, our ‘* most thinking public,” believe that the 
said lady turned the shepherds into moorcocks, and the shep- 
herdesses into moorhens, but we should have been exceedingly 
obliged either to him or her, if either had condescended to inform 
us what the deuce is meant by snoolitting. It requires no small 
portion of the power of incantation to find out what we are to un- 
derstand by the word deray—‘ At moulting time there was deray.’ 
What is deray? Is there any good reason, may we ask, why the 
past tense of the verb ‘* begin” should be transmuted into begoud ? 
‘Then he begoud to yuff and bark’ We suppose that to yuff 
means to grow surly, but, for aught we know, it may mean just the 
reverse, or something very different—perhaps to wag a dog’s tail. 
Such a combination of English letters as yuff, certainly has never 
met our eyes before. 

Having already admitted the possibility of persuading our good 
people to believe anything in the shape of witchery, and easily to 
yield to the fable that shepherds and shepherdesses were once upon 
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a time turned into moorcocks and moorhens, we may, however 
be permitted to protest against the language in which they are 
pleased to indulge. A laird happening to shoot a pair of the en. 
chanted birds, must have been not a little surprized on hearing 
himself saluted forthwith in these elegant terms :-— . 


‘« Hold !—damme you, Sir,” says the moorcock ; 
‘“‘ How dared you shotte your guns at me?” 


No wonder that the laird ran away. It seems, according to 
Hogg, that he never before got ‘sic a feg.’ Oh! shade of Samuel 
Johnson, canst thou inform us whether, in all thy lexicographical 
lucubrations, thou hast ever encountered the word fleg? Strange 
to say, with these, and many other similar faults of expression, 
there is no want of poetry in some parts of this same ballad. The 
cock and hen, so innocently murdered by the laird, turn out to be, 





‘Tom Flemon of Blode-hope, 
And bonny May of Fingland-sheill,’ 


two lovers, who, though never joined in life, in death were not di- 
vided. Poor May’s blood is not inaptly said to stripe her bonny 
skin, 

‘ Like rainbows ona wreath of snow.’ 


The dirge sung over their graves by the witch, exhibits also an 
extensive, though very wild, range of imagination. 


‘ Adieu! adieu! 
Sweet spirits, adieu ! 
A kind farewell I send with you! 
As fond and fair 
As ever you were, 
I see you pacing the fields of air !— 
Away! away! 
By the cloudlet gray, 
And the hues that mingle the night and the day, 
O’er valleys from which the dews descend, 
Where the glaring sunbeams never blend, 
But a gloaming dims the dell and river, 
And a holy stillness dwells for ever ; 
Where the ruffling breeze 
Never waves the trees, 
And the waters neither swell nor freeze ; 
Where storms the soul can never harrow, 
Nor terrors of the lightning’s arrow, 
Nor glances of delirious joy, 
Without illusion or alloy ; 
But the lingering spirit’s life is led, 
In a dreary hope, and a holy dread, 
Till the last day 
Shall pass away, 
Of hope, of longing, and dismay ; 














Sweet spirits, adieu! 


A kind farewell I send with you, 

To a land where I have lived approved— 
A land where I have sinn’d and loved, 
And thence was forced, to earth's domain, 
To a body of flesh and blood again ; 

For thrice, as punishment condign, 

Has this unyielding soul of mine 

Been driven away, as being remiss, 

From verges of the fields of bliss, 
Downward—away o’er fire and flood, 

To inherit mortal flesh and blood, 

But here, above thy earthly shrine, 

I pray such fate be never thine : 

May you love and kiss, 


In dreamy bliss, 
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When the doom is read, that etlaced is never, 
And the fates of spirits seal’d for ever. 


‘ Adieu! adieu ! 


In your home of slumbering quietness ; 

And sometimes, at the midnight noon, 

Climb the steep eyebrows of the moon, 

To watch her workings of commotion, 

That heave the tides of the earthly ocean ; 

That torfel and roll her to and fro, 

Like surges of death in the world below, 

That call the mists to the fair moonshine, 

And the fresh sweet showers from the fields of brine , 
Then mark the workings of nature’s strife, 

When the infant tempest springs to life ; 

And how the bolts of burning levin 

Are moulded in the forge of heaven ; 

And far in flaming vengeance hurl'd 

Away to world beyond world. 


O, then, how sweet your walks to renew, 

Where the angels of night distil the dew ; 

And sink to your sweet alcove again, 

In that benignant, quiet reign, 
Where roses twine, 
With the eglantine, 

In the fairy bowers that once were mine ! 
Adieu! adieu ! 
Sweet spirits, adieu ! 

A kind farewell I send with you !’—pp. 10—13. 

The funeral ceremony over, the witch invites the laird to her 
habitation, where she tells him a long rigmarole story of her having 
lived about a thousand years before that period, of having been 
sold by her father as a slave, and afterwards converted into a spirit, 
in which capacity she traversed various regions of the globe. Hap- 
pening, towards the conclusion of her tale, to cast an eye upon the 
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laird, she was astounded to find him in a most profound sleep, when 
she very naturally gave him a box on the ear, which awoke and 
astonished him. His anger, however, soon subsided, and he asked 
her to give him something to drink, remarking with great truth, 


‘« Such tales as that I hope are few, 
They make a man both sick and sad ; 
And, if one could believe them true, 
They're fit to put a body mad.” 


Whether he succeeded in getting any thing to eat or drink, 
or how long he remained with the witch, the poet himself never 
could find out. In the third fytte of the ballad we find his laird- 
ship turned into a crow, to which state his only objection was, 
that he would much rather have been changed into a “ tuneful 
lark.” So much for the laird of Gilbertoun! 

There is in the poem entitled ‘ Elen of Reigh’ a strange mixture 
of beautiful poetry with the most egregious silliness. But this is 
Hogg’s way, we suppose. We shall separate a little of the gold 
from the base alloy. 


‘Have you never heard of Elen of Reigh, 
The fairest flower of the North Countrie ? 
The maid that left all maidens behind, 
In all that was lovely, sweet, and kind: 
As sweet as the breeze o’er beds of balm, 
As happy and gay as the gamesome lamb, 
As light as the feather that dances on high, 
As blithe as the lark in the breast of the sky, 
As modest as young rose that blossoms too soon, 
As mild as the breeze on a morning of June; 
Her voice was the music’s softest key, 
And her form the comeliest symmetry. 


‘ But let bard describe her smile who can, 
For that is beyond the power of man; 
There never was pen that hand could frame, 
Nor tongue that falter’d at maiden’s name, 
Could once a distant tint convey 
Of its lovely and benignant ray. 

You have seen the morning’s folding vest 
Hang dense and pale upon the east 

As if an angel’s hand had strewn 

The dawning’s couch with the eider down, 
And shrouded with a curtain gray 

The cradle of the infant day ? 

And ’mid this orient dense and pale, 
Through one small window of the veil, 
You have seen the sun's first radiant hue 
Lightening the dells and vales of dew, 
With smile that seem’d through glory’s rim 
From dwellings of the cherubim ; 
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And vou have thought, with holy awe, 

A lovelier sight you never saw, 

Scorning the heart who dared to doubt it ? 
Alas! you little knew about it! 

At beauty’s shrine you ne'er have knelt, 
Nor felt the flame that I have felt; 

Nor chanced the virgin smile to see 

Of beauty’s model, Elen of Reigh ! 


‘When sunbeams on the river blaze, 
You on its glory scarce can gaze ; 
But when the moon’s delirious beam, 
In giddy splendours woos the stream, 
Its mellow’d light is so refined, 
Tis like a gleam of soul and mind; 
Its gentle ripple glittering by, 
Like twinkle of a maiden’s eye ; 
While, all amazed at heaven’s steepness, 
You gaze into its liquid deepness, 
And see some beauties that excel— 
Visions to dream of, not to tell— 
A downward soul of living hue, 
So mild, so modest, and so blue !’—pp. 76—78. 


It was Elen’s fate to love another maiden, with whose heart her 
own was linked in bonds of the most fervent affection. But her 
fair companion died on the threshold of womanhood. Elen never 
again smiled. Her days were spent in wandering about looking for 
the beloved one. She was at length missed from her father’s dwell- 
ing, and the result is told in the following exquisitely beautiful 
lines. 


‘ That very night the mysterious dame 
Not home to her father’s dwelling came ; 
Though her maidens sat in chill dismay, 
And watch’d, and call’d, till the break of day. 
But in the dawning, with fond regard, 
They sought the bower where the song was heard, 
And found her form stretch’d on the green, 
The loveliest corpse that ever was seen. 
She lay as in balmy sleep reposed, 
While her lips and eyes were sweetly closed, 
As if about to awake and speak, 
For a dimpling smile was on her cheek, 
And the pale rose there had a gentle glow, 
Like the morning’s tint on a wreath of snow. 


* All was so seemly and serene, 

As she lay composed upon the green, 

It was plain to all that no human aid, 
But an angel’s hand, had the body laid ; 
For from her form there seem’d to rise, 
The sweetest odours of Paradise. 
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Around her temples and brow so fair, 

White roses were twined in her auburn hair; 

All bound with a birch and holly band, 

And the book of God was in her right hand.’—pp. 92, 93, 


Why does not the shepherd contrive to give us something like a 
uniform poem in this style? One would really think that passages 
like these which we have quoted, must have been written when the 
man was in his sober senses, and that the quantities of extravagant 
trash which have escaped from his pen, must have been the pro- 
duce of his more jovial hours. If so, we fear we must conclude that 
his convivial enjoyments consume no slender portion of his life, 

His address to his youngest daughter seems to have been written 
in one of his happiest moods. 


‘Come to my arms, my dear wee pet! 
My gleesome, gentle Harriet ! 
The sweetest babe thou art to me 
That ever sat on parent's knee ; 
Thy every feature is so cheering, 
And every motion so endearing. 
Thou hast that eye was mine erewhile, 
Thy mother’s blithe and grateful smile, 
And such a playful, merry mien, 
That Care flies off whene’er thou’rt seen. 


ee 


ote 


—. 


And, if aright I read thy mind, 

The child of nature thou’rt design’d ; 

For, even while yet upon the breast, 

Thou mimick’st child, and bird, and beast; 
Canst cry like Maggy o’er her book, 

And crow like cock, and caw like rook, 
Boo like a bull, or blare like ram, 

And bark like dog, and bleat like lamb : 
And when afield, in sunshine weather, 
Thou minglest all these sounds together,— 
Then who can say, thou happy creature ! 
Thow’rt not the very child of nature ? 


Child of my age and dearest love ! 

As precious gift from God above, 

I take thy pure and gentle frame, 

And tiny mind of mounting flame ; 

And hope that through life’s chequer’d glade,— 
That weary path that all must tread,— 
Some credit from thy name will flow 

To the old bard who loved thee so: 

At least thou shalt not want thy meed,— 
His blessing on thy beauteous head, 

And prayers to Him whose sacred breath 
Lighten’d the shades of life and death— 
Who said with sweet benignity, 

‘* Let little children come to me.” 
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‘And now, sweet child, one boon I crave— 
And pout not, for that boon I'll have,— 
One kiss | ask for grandam’s sake, 
Who never saw thy tiny make; 

And one for her who left us late, 

Laid low, but not forgotten yet ; 

And thy sweet mother, too, the nearest 
To thee and me, the kindest, dearest,— 
Thou sacred, blest memcrial, 

When | kiss thee, | kiss them all ! 

‘Tis very strange, my little dove ! 

That all I ever loved, or love, 

In wondrous visions still L trace, 

While gazing on thy guiltless face ; 
Thy very name brings to my mind 

One, whose high birth and soul refined 
Withheld her not from naming me, 
Even in life’s last extremitye. 

Sweet babe! thou art memorial dear 
Of all I honour and revere ! 


Come, look not sad: though sorrow now 
Broods on thy father’s thoughtful brow, 

And on the reverie he would dwell— 

Thy prattle soon will that expel. 

— How dar'st thou frown, thou freakish fay ! 
And turn thy chubby face away, 

And pout, as if thou took’st amiss 

Thy partial parent’s offer'd kiss ! 

Full well I know thy deep design ; 

"Tis to turn back thy face to mine, 

With triple burst of joyous glee, 

And fifty strains at mimicrye ! 

Crow on, sweet child! thy wild delight 

Is moved by visions heavenly bright: 

What wealth from nature may’st thou gain, 
With promptings high to heart and brain ! 
But hope is all—though yet unproved, 

Thou art a shepherd’s best beloved : 

And now above thy brow so fair, 

And flowing films of flaxen hair, BS 
I lay my hand once more, and frame 

A blessing, in the holy name 
Of that supreme Divinity 
Who breathed a living soul in thee’.—pp. 239—242. i: 


It must be admitted, we fear, after all, that this Hogg is sui ge- 
neris, a most voluminous writer, but scarcely within the pale of 
sober criticism. He appears to be surrounded by a little band of ‘ 
Worshippers in the north, who are ready to maintain his cause 
against all the world. He is in truth a ‘ wayward wight,” and ee 
must have some good qualities both of head and heart, to make | bo 
amends for the etourderie of many of his productions. , 
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Arr. VII.—1. Country Houses. In three volumes, 8vo. London: 
Saunders and Otley. 1832. ; 


2. Arlington. A Novel. By the Author of “Granby.” Jn three 
volumes, 8vo. London: Colburn and Co. 1832. 


3. The Contrast. By the Author of ‘ Matilda,” “ Yes and No” 
&c. &c. In three volumes, 8vo. London: Colburn and Co. 1839. 


Tuoucn far from being a performance of the highest order, yet 
the first of these works is a very pleasant collection of tales 
There is, towards the conclusion of the third volume, a postscript, 
containing nothing more or less than a regular sermon, with a 
suitable text, in which said sermon, the moral lessous intended to 
be inculcated in each of the tales are developed in due succession, 
This isin exceedingly bad taste. If the object which the author had 
in view in writing his sketches were not sufficiently developed 
without the aid of the postcript, they could derive no assistance 
from any such commentary ; and if the end were manifest without 
the sermon, the sermon was not only unnecessary, but injurious, 
for very few persons choose to be inveigled into a lecture when 
they set out for amusement. 

Nor isthis the only objection which we entertain against this work, 
on the score of the author’s disposition to mingle the serious with 
the agreeable. In one of his tales he introduces a lengthened con- 
troversy upon the comparative merits and doctrines of the churches 


of Rome and England. Now if this controversy had been ably and } 
conducted on either side, we might have been reconciled to such all pe 
an anomalous proceeding, by reason of the instruction that might, the it 
perhaps, in some instances, have been gathered from the arguments elight 


of the contending parties. But the author, though we believe a s 
clergyman, betrays the most shallow ignorance of the tenets of on 
both churches, with reference to those points on which they prin- aa 
cipally disagree. His controversy, therefore, is neither pleasant nor me 
profitable, and the bare apprehension of encountering it will, we 7 a 
presume, turn away many of his readers from a work which, in het 
other respects, is sufficiently well calculated to while away an idle ie) 
hour. lead 

The first tale in the series is entitled ‘Christmas Gambols’— fli 
the scene in the country, at Lady Vernon’s. The gathering of the ease 
company is well described. From 


‘ Somebody has compared, and not inaptly, a country house when a least 
large party is arriving, to the Bull and Mouth Inn, Every body intends to M 
to get there just in time to dress for dinner; when there are ladies, a from 
quarter of an hour more is necessary for unpacking; though, indeed, the ‘and, 
single men, having distant quarters, a few minutes extra are required by lord's 
them to find out No. 3 and No. 5, and carry the carpet bags and port- buted 
manteaus into their proper rooms. | 
_ * Before Lady Lucy Latour’s carriage was relieved from its double 
imperial, or half the thousand and one small ,parcels were carried up 
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dairs, Mr. Latour came in with four smoking horses from Lord Manton’s, 
where he had been on a shooting party. In an opposite direction through 
the park, came Mrs. Beaumont with her own grays; Mr. Latour's hacks 
tried to get the whip hand, but the driver of Mrs. Beaumont’s leaders 
inew his own place too well, and gained it, nearly at the expense of both 
the carriages. Mr. Latour was well aware of the time it takes to unpack a 
lady's carriage of all its work-boxes and dressing-cases, and perceiving the 
post-boys would have a squabble, he made the best of it, jumping out of 
his carriage left them to settle it, and offered his arm to Mrs. Beaumont 
nto the house ; she was excessively shocked, though she looked prodigiously 
pleased, that her postilion should have been so impertinent, he would, she 
was afraid, always do so; but he was such a faithful creature, had lived 
« long with her, and was so careful of his horses; and,excepting on such 
occasions, so civil, she felt obliged to overlook and apologize for it. In 
short, it was a lucky incident for her, it was told to every fresh person she 
met, and, with variations, was even resumed at dinner, and again in the 
evening, as it reminded her of so many such provoking occurrences that 
had happened to her carriage and horses, and gave her an opportunity of 
telling, though she was really ashamed to make the acknowledgment, of 
the enormous price she gave for her horses, but it was so difficult to get a 
good match, and she must own it was her folly to wish to have the most 
complete set-out in the country, cotfe qui cotte. 

‘ Her arrival was followed by that of Arthur Nugent, a nephew of Lady 
Vernon's, who came more humbly: having been set down on the turnpike 
road by the Cambridge coach, he was followed on foot by his servant, 
carrying his luggage. ‘There was other arrivals—of Mrs. Eleanor Latour, 
and Miss Grey, and single men ; but the sound of the first dinner bell sent 
all parties to their respective rooms ; and whilst they are employed with 
the important duties of the toilette, we will take leave to give our readers a 
slight sketch of some of the company they are to meet with at dinner. 

‘Mr. and Lady Lucy Latour had been one of the handsomest couples 
ever united at St. George’s, and they were both equally desirous to retain 
their pretensions. Lady Lucy was a quiet person, content to look well, 
be well dressed, and have her ecarte ; her maternal anxiety was bounded 
to having her daughters admired ; and she never doubted they could fail 
of being so by any person of true fashion or taste; and it must be owned 
the had generally reason to be in every point contented. 

‘Mr. Latour was a highly polished, and what has been calied a sine 
man, not of la verlle cour, when big wigs and brocaded waistcoats were in 
fashion; but something of a later date, the Chesterfield school with the 
ease of a foreigner, and something of the modern negligence added to it. 
From having lived much abroad, he knew something, if not personally, at 
least by anecdute, of all illustrious persons, from the Emperor Alexander 
to Murat’s cook; and possessed abundance of excellent stories collected 
from all countries. He knew the rent-roll of all the large estates in Eng- 
fand, how much their respective owners won or lost at Newmarket or Crock- 
lord's, could tell to a bird what had been killed at the most celebrated 

ultus, and by whom. He frequented the betting room at Tattersalls, and 
was, he did not know how, always lucky in guessing the horse that would 
win the Derby, though he never profited by his skill; he lived too fast as 
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it was without racing, but the continent was open, and a litue change of 
climate was good for Lady Lucy, and amused the young ladies, ~ 
‘ Why, it may be asked, did such a man come to quiet Eastbrook Park? 
He was just returned with his family from a two year’s residence on the 
continent, he had no establishment yet in England ; it was very convenient 
to visit a little, previous to forming one; Lady Lucy and Lady Vernoy 
were distant relations and old friends, and having himself no other engage- 
ment ready, he joined his family, and accepted of Sir Thomas's hospitality 
for he could “ run up to town” if he found it insufferably dull. But he 
was a man who knew how to glean amusement when it suited him to do 
so; and he had formed the laudable resolution of making some out of 
Mrs. Beaumont, by playing her off. She was one of those persons who, 
having had an unexpected piece of good fortune, and owing it in some 
measure to their own personal merit, are perfectly in good humour with 
themselves and the world. She had been for many a year a Bath belle, 
almost a beauty; but had unluckily arrived at that nameless age at which 
all single ladies stop, still Fanny Phillips !—but the death of a singular 
man of large fortune in the neighbourhood of Bath, called his brother from 
India; where he had accumulated more pagodas than he knew what to do 
with, having, at the same time, obtained an unmanageable stock of bile; in 
this forlorn state, encumbered by the addition of ten or twelve thousand a 
year, he renewed his acquaintance with Miss Fanny Phillips, whom he had 
often taken on his knee as a child before he went to India. She was not 
long in transterring herself from his knee to his heart; and it must be 
owned if she was a lucky woman, he was a very fortunate man! She 
made him a charming wife, she lost no time in opening his house, the 
doors of which had rusted on their hinges, its key having been lost for 
years. She new furnished it in perfect taste as to expense; put as much 
varnish and gilding as possible on the old pictures and their frames; pu- 
tronised his black cook, and made herself perfect connoisseur in mullaga- 
tawny soup and currie, and was never failing in her attentions to all Mr. 
Beaumont’s Asiatic luxuries—but all would not prolong: his valuable life; 
a fit of jaundice made her a widow, and sole possessor of all his land and 
pagodas. She had in due time recovered the shock, and now, with an 
unmarried sister as a companion, was fully enjoying all her good for- 
tune. Of Miss Phillips we need only remark she was a person of habit, a 
great worker; knew every new invention for bazaars and charity stalls; 
kept so exact an account of her works, that she could detect one of ber 
own court plaster cases any where ; and thought the world would be at an 
end if she failed to wind her watch up as the clock struck nine. 

‘ The second dinner bell made every one hurry down, and a party from 
east, west, north, and south, assembled for the first time in the drawing- 
room; the gentlemen, clothed in their usual quantity of broad cloth, were 
standing round the fire, whilst the ladies having stripped off their furs and 
shawls, like butterflies who had just left their chrysalis, were shivering on the 
sofas; and with just light enough from the fire to prevent the people from 
running against each other. 

‘ Before the ladies appeared, Arthur Nugent, with the curiosity of a very 


young man, had been asking his cousin what sort of girls the Miss Latours 
were ? 
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+ All I know of them,” said Frederick, ‘‘ was three or four vears ago, 
when they ‘ smelt of bread and butter ;’ the eldest was a clumsy, puddingish 
girl, with a complexion that ought to have been fair, but was muddy ; the 
other was a dark gipsy, with a pair of very saucy black eyes. Nothing to 
be afraid of Arthur, unless you are a determined swain; I give you free 
leave with these damsels, but don’t poach ou my manor, or meddle with 
Louisa Grey, I intend to keep her for my own special amusement.” 

‘ Arthur was young, gay, and indiscriminating, and quite ready to be 
pleased with every body, happy to play any part in any under plot for his 
cousin’s amusement, provided, like the jackal, he had his share, and with 
rather a significant look he promised to keep from atientions as desired, 

«« But my good fellow,” said Frederick, * don't run away with a notion 
that I am in love, or going to be in love with Louisa Grey. Venus herself 
would hardly inspire me unless she was an heiress$ But I have a natural 
antipathy to your travelled Misses, who have been tight-laced in Paris, 
smothered with accomplishments at Rome, and have had French Counts 
and Italian Marquisses sighing over them; and I don’t intend to make 
myself cheap to the Miss Latours, or any others, and so I shall just save 
appearances by afew common attentions elsewhere: now we understand 
each other.” 

‘Frederick in vain was endeavouring to pierce through the “ darkness 
made visible,” to find out which of the three ladies in white was Lonisa 
Grey, (for a few years, and the step from the close bonnet and parted hair 
of an uncome-out-girl, and the metamorphosis into a come-out one, 
armed at all points, was so great, that dinner was announced, and the 
elderly ladies and gentlemen had trotted off before he had made the dis- 
covery), Lady Vernon settled the point by saying, “ Frederick, take care 
of Miss Latour,” and the lady hooked herself on his arm: he was so pro- 
voked, that during their short walk to the dining-room -he formed the 
noble resolution to be as disagreeable and inattentive as possible to the 
lady thus forced upon him. 

‘On the opposite side of the table were seated Grace Latour and Mr. 
Beresford, the curate of the parish, an agreeable young man, whose name 
and connexions were a general passport in the neighbourhood. Next to 
him sat Louisa Grey and Arthur Nugent, who, however, continued to give 
Frederick a look, assuring him he remembered their bargain. Though 
Pope has libelled the sex by saying, 

‘* Most women have no character at al),” 
but are distinguished by ‘ fair and brown,” we must take the liberty in 
the nineteenth century to aver, that there are distinctions of genius as well 
as species. 

‘Miss Latour was tall, exquisitely fair, with beautiful brown hair, but no 
great expression of countenance—a perfect languid beauty, with a capti- 
vatingly soft voice. Her sister was a direct contrast, and they had been 
called the black and the white heart cherries. Every one knows Mar- 
montel’s petit nez retrousse, but Grace Latour had not le nez retrousse, 
for her nose and brow were finely formed ; ber mouth was not good, but 
she had brilliant eyes, and a fine set of teeth, and was altogether, though 
avery small person, piquante and spirituelle. 

‘ Louisa Grey was by far the handsomest, though the least striking of 
the three; a pale Madonna beauty, and, to Frederick’s great astonishment, 
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the laughing girl was a pensive, interesting, and non-melancholy lookine 
young woman. He had looked several times at her before he could 
recollect whence had come the change; and then it occurred to him that 
she had lost her only brother in some particularly distressing way. He 
would have dwelt on the probability of such deep grief for a brother, but the 
toast was going round, and, moreover, General Dorozenski and Count 
Wezebor arrived, and were announced ; Sir Thomas insisted they should 
take their seats at dinner sans toilette. A place was made for the General 
by Lady Vernon, and for his friend by Grace Latour. The latter was 
handsome sickly looking Pole, with more moustache and larger whiskers 
than quite suits English taste ; his fair neighbour took her tone from the 
general, and addressed him in French, and he in return made abundance 
of civil bows. 

‘ The dinner was devoured and discussed in the usual way; General 
Dorozenski ate, drank, talked and laughed; gave accounts of the magni- 
ficent yet peculiar way of life amongst the great manufacturers of Man- 
chester, Preston, and Liverpool; and told some good stories of the cotton 
spinners. Dessert passed, and Frederick had only remarked of his 
neighbour, Miss Latour, that she had good taste in the wine she chose 
after fish, that her voice was certainly melliffluous, and as the cook had 
done his best, things rather improved with him. There is nothing likea 
capital dinner for putting people in a good humour, even it they are not 
professed epicures. ‘‘ Lie lightly on him earth who” reduced gastronomy 
to a science, theoretical, practical, experimental, and conversational ; for 
how many otherwise du// dinners does that make interesting and 
agreeable.’— Country Houses, vol. i. pp. 9—19. 


The vanities and follies of the proud and foppish are shown off 
in good style. The portrait of Frederick, a completely spoiled only 
son, is drawn with tact and discrimination. The heroine of the 
scene is of course, Louisa Grey, one of those ‘ amiable and inter- 
esting” country girls who figure in almost almost every modern 
novel, and who, by the magical powers of the anthor, is united to 
Frederick, after his selfish motives and heartless manners have been 
corrected by the administration of a proper dose of the “ tender 
passion.” 

The second tale, ‘‘ Easter Holidays at Stoke Park,” is another 
exhibition much of the same character. Amidst the familiarities 
of private theatricals, and the badinage of fashionable society, the 
pure and affectionate heart of Emma Legh, the daughter of a great 
Lord’s agent, is exposed to more than one temptation, which 
threatens her happiness. But by the assistance and advice of 4 
sensible and experienced female friend of her father’s she is even- 
tually extricated from her danger, and united to a young clergy- 
man in every way worthy of her. 

The most spirited sketch of the whole is that entitled, ‘‘ Winding 
up.’ Does the reader understand what winding up means! An 
ambitious Lady Mother, who throughout three seasons has beet 
exhausting every resource of ‘ management” in order to get her 
two daughters suitably married, at length imagines that she has 
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all but secured for the eldest, at least, a match in every way agree- 
able to her views—an ancient title and an excellent fortune. But 
the expected proposal is not yet made, the season is drawing rapidly 
to a close, and the anxious mother is put to the utmost stretch of 
her ingenuity to accomplish the desirable object before their 
departure from town. Lady Honiton’s designs are unexpectedly 
about to be frustrated, by her Lord’s announcing his intention to 
remove sooner than she had reason to apprehend to Inglewood 
forest. But in consideration of the great advantages proposed to 
be gained, he yields to her earnest solicitation that he should take 
his departure with the principal servants of his establishment, and 
leave the ladies for a week or two more behind him to shift as well 
as they could. The scenes that occur within this time of grace are 
taken from the life. Lady Honiton has a convenient friend, a 
certain Miss O’Brian from Ireland, who is at her elbow on all 
occasions when any thing confidential is either to be said or done; 
and in a family where the private fortune had been nearly wasted 
in the endeavour to keep up an outward show, much of both occa- 
sionally arose to give employment to a maiden lady like Miss 
O'Brian, an indefatigable hanger on the skirt of rank and fashion. 
There is first the difficulty of a reduced menage to be talked over, 
for the ladies being invited to a water-party and public breakfast, 
at which the young Marquis of St. Leonard’s is to be present, the 
day must be concluded by a supper in London, for every body 
knows the importance of a supper on such occasions. And then 
the young ladies must have new hats for the day—not merely the 
most fashionable, but the most rare, the most novel, the most 
peculiar that can be had for money. Oh, the preparations that 
were made for the all-important, the final day, when, of course, the 
tacit preference, so long discerned by the mother’s‘keen eye, was to 
be at length avowed, and the day settled for the nuptials! Alas! 
the parties, though they meet, scarcely interchange more than a 
word; the day ends without forwarding the matter a jot: but still 
another resource remains, an archery meeting at Inglewood had 
been reserved by the mother as a dernier resort. The young Mar- 
quis agrees to take Inglewood on his way to the Moors in the 
shooting season. But the result of the day is best described in the 
following colloquy. 


‘When seated the next day at her breakfast table, Lady Honiton sent a 
servant to enquire after Miss O'Brian; the answer was returned by the 
lady in person. 

‘* Well, Juliet, how are you ?” all exclaimed at the same moment. 

‘You must ask my shoes how they do, for they are the greatest suf- 
ferers, and they were quite a new pair.” 

‘“ Oh never mind your shoes,” cried Lady Louisa, “ we will all subscribe 
to give you others.” 

‘Though Miss O'Brian declared she had breakfasted, yet her consump- 
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tion of tea and muffin rather contradicted the assertion. When breakfast 
was over, the young ladies went to their apartment, and Lady Honitop 
with her confidante, to her boudoir. : 

‘** T wish you joy, Lady Honiton, of the success of your water party ; 
nothing could be more perfect, excepting my malheur, and no one cared 
for me,—are you not quite in spirits 2” 

««T wish I was,” replied Lady Honiton, “ but I see nothing to build 
my decided hopes on.” 

«« Oh, was not Lord St. Leonard all attention to Lady Adelaide ?” 

*“* Only,” said Lady Honiton, ‘* when he was wedged in between us: 
he made his escape when he could, and never returned to us again.” 

‘« But,” said Miss O’Brian, ‘ he was so attentive in sending after the 
white bait, and so delighted that Lady Adelaide liked it.” 

‘«* That is true; but did you not mark his decided declaration, that he 
did not intend to marry.” 

‘« His declarations go for nothing with me,” said Miss O'Brian; he 
says one thing, and always does the reverse ; that is his character.” 

«** Rather an uncertain one, if it be so.” 

«« But you know,” said Miss O'Brian, ‘ he promised to come to Ingle- 
wood, for your archery meeting.” 

‘« And, according to your position,” said Lady Honiton, “ that is no 
rule that he will come, rather to the contrary; but there is still his breakfast 
at Richmond, and he must be there, soI must hope on. Now do tell me, 
did you remark anything between Louisa and Colonel Neville, for the fear 
of that quite distracts me?” 

«« Oh no, nothing in the world but their usual intimacy. You know 
they have been great friends ever since Lady Louisa was a baby.” 

‘* That does not insure their not being lovers now she is older; but | 
cling to hope, though in a contrary direction from the other.” 

* « Now tell me,” said Miss O'Brian, “ why you fixed the eighth of Au- 
gust for your archery meeting? I thought you were to wait for Lord Ottery. 
Do you know when to expect him ?” 

‘** | wish I did,’’ replied Lady Honiton; “ but there was no bearing the 
thing indefinite; and if no day was fixed every one would be engaged, so 
I risked it as the most likely time to catch the grouse shooters, and I must 
reconcile my Lord as well as I can, if Frederick should not be returned, 
later in the year would not do at all.” 

*« One is certain of nothing in this world, more especially where a young 
man is concerned. As to Frederick, I own I am far from easy about him; 
his letters are so vague, he is coming, and he is not coming,—he is ill, and 
he is not ill; I much fear there is some abominable attachment in the case. 
There is nothing makes a young man so uncontrollable as an ill-placed 
attachment.” 

‘** Have you any other reason for this surmise ?” replied Miss O'Brian. 

‘** None, but what I have named,” said Lady Honiton. 

‘«* No person to fix on?"’ asked Miss O’Brian. 

* * None in the world.” 

‘«* Why, my dear Lady Honiton, don’t you remember a foreign gitl, the 


vear Lady Adelaide came out, that Lord Ottery was so attentive to a 
Almack’s ?” 
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«No, indeed, I do not; but I cannot think,” replied Lady Honiton, 
«that Frederick would fall sincerely in love with any trumpery foreign ad- 
venturer. 

«Oh, I assure you,” said Miss O'Brian, “ she was no adventurer; 
she was brought out by Lady Gertrude Mahon, who is propriety itself, and 
as a German countess, and a great heiress; but she disappeared, no one 
knew why or where.” 

«« | have no recollection of the circumstance ; when was it?” 

««« The first year Lady Adelaide came out, and I do not wonder, in her 
eclét and your anxiety, that you heeded no other person.” 

« Her coming out was ecldt indeed,” said Lady Honiton; “ how few 
make such a sensation ! I own it did engross me to the exclusion of ever 
other thought. And how extraordinary that she has not yet made a bril- 
liant marriage !” 

«« Oh,” said Miss O'Brian, “ that is often the case with girls that are 
so much admired, I know a hundred instances—Lady Catherine Gower, 
Miss Faulkland, and fifty more I could name. The fact is, they are so 
captivated with the admiration they get, that unless they are persuaded to 
take some bon parte before they have thoroughly felt their own powers, 
they cannot bear to relinquish the joys of flirting.” 

‘« {do think the flirting system destroys more marriages than any- 
thing; and quadrilles don’t help them. In our time the things were better 
managed, when country dances gave so much opportunity for conversation.” 

‘« You ought to have said flirting, for it amounts to the same thing,” 
replied Lady Honiton, “* but you are quite an oracle this morning ; however 


you may be right, some cause there is why young women, and young men 
too, are less controllable than they used to be, for I am sure I know this 
tomy cost. But, upon recollection, I do now remember something about 


‘? 


the girl you mention ; her name was Rosen—something . 

‘* Rosenburgh, and she was a countess,” said Miss O'Brian. 

‘« But,” said Lady Honiton, “I never saw anything like attention in 
Ottery to her; that must be a chimera of your's, Juliet. And if she did 
disappear, there is not much reason to fear they have met again. It all 
now comes quite before me. Good Lady Gertrude, as round as a pin- 
cushion, and quiet as one, taking up half a sofa; 1 think the girl was 
always walked about and partnered by Mrs. Douglas.” 

‘*T have always wondered,” said Miss O'Brian, ‘‘ why Mrs. Douglas, 
with two daughters of her own, who, it must be confessed, are very hand- 
some, should always so readily take other girls under her care.” 

‘“ There are generally good and substantial reasons for out of the way 
things. Mrs. Douglas thinks no girls can come near her own, they are 
more likely to be foils; and then you know that, though her high connec- 
tion and their beauty get her asked every where, she has no establish- 
ment, not even a carriage, only a lodging; so the use of a carriage, &c., 
makes it answer to her; she always knows what she is about. | wish I 
was as well able to trail up and down the rooms as she does; and then I 
might learn of her which side has the best man, and how to manceuvre a 
partner when a girl looks a little glum for want of one.” 


— is not an evil likely to occur in your family, at least,” said Miss 
tian. 
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«“« But,” replied Lady Honiton, ‘‘ we have only been talking of my 
affairs, and they are not happy just at this moment; now let us have 
your's on the tapis.” 

‘*¢ Mine!” 

«« Yes, J have a most charming scheme in my head for you ; but first 
let me say that I had cast my eye on Sir Henry Littledale for you, but | 
saw he was looking towards Emma Williams; but I have something capital 
in store for you. Don’t look so dismal, my dear, it will do, I will make it 
do. I mean that you should marry General Clayton.” 

‘«« He! he! he! ha! ha! ha! excellent, indeed !” 

‘“ You may laugh, but I have arranged it all in my own mind. You 
must contrive to get us for our archery meeting, or soon after it, the last 
will perhaps be the best, General always pays us a visit at Inglewood, and 
I] mean he should have a fit of the gout then, and you shall nurse him.” 

‘« Oh heavens, what can you mean ?” 

*“* T don’t mean that you should smooth his pillows, or give him his 
gruel, but when he is recovering you shall read the papers to him, play at 
chess or backgammon, and it must be your own fault if you do not touch 
his heart, it really is a very open, good one.” 

‘ « But how are you to get up this fit of gout ?” 

‘* Nothing so easy. I will find out what particular dish, Mullaga- 
tawny soup, or what else gives him it, and I will take care he is often 
tempted: I am sure there is gout enough in all William's dishes, only the 
disease is almost worn out in these happy, temperate days.” 

*“ Well, lady Honiton, but you have chosen an unlucky time for my 
powers of attraction, for the gout is said to put those who have it most 
dreadfully out of temper.” 

««« That, my dear,” said Lady Honiton “ is only when it is in its first 
violence, then you will have nothing to do with him. Believe me men are 
never so tender and tractable as when they have been reduced by a dan- 
gerous and painful disease. 1 can do any thing with my Lord when he has 
had an attack of lumbago, he thinks he never can be grateful enough for 
my attentions.” 

‘«* But your dear Lord is always excellence itself.” 

‘“ And,” replied lady Honiton “ his friend General Clayton is a very 
good man, or he would not be his friend.” 

«« Well but what will Colonel Neville and Mrs. Denison say to such a 
scheme? Of all things in the world they would least like the General's 
marrying.” 

‘«* That is very true; but when old men (I beg pardon, middle-aged 
men) have got marrying into their heads, nephews and neices go for nothing, 
and they would find you less objectionable than a mere girl, which they 
are generally the most ready tochoose ; but on this occasion your success 
would be most particularly desirable to me, after the advantage to yourself, 
which I assure you is my first inducement to forward the thing. I think 
the General’s marriage would put Colonel Neville’s expectations so far off 
it would be impossible he could think of Louisa, and as to Mrs. Denison, 
we must manage her as well as we can; for decency’s sake, I shall ask her 
to Inglewood whilst the General is there, but not till matters are too far gone 
for him to retract, and you know she has always a sick baby or a coming 
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baby to keep her at home. Do, my dear Juliet, go home and ponder 
over all this, and remember to have plenty of becoming caps and preity 
gowns, and look your best.” 

« Alas! Lady Honiton, my purse is too exhausted for me to add to my 
wardrobe.” 

+“ Never mind, vamp up the old ones; men are no judges whether a 
thing is new or old, if it looks gay. You know, without flattery, that when 
you look your best you might pass for thirty.” 
" «« But, dear Lady Honiton, there may be another, and as I have often 


experienced, a fatal bar. You know how my dear Church is reviled in 
the country.” 


‘“ Have no fears, the General has lived so much in pagan countries; 
he is very tolerant—and, pardon me, in your case, the stipulations need 


not extend beyond yourself; there is no doubt they will be allowed so 
far."—Country Houses, vol. il. pp. 142—1 51. 


This is all capital, and there are several other equally character- 
istic dialogues in the tale. The best of it is, that scarcely an 
thing happens which this managing woman had planned. Adelaide 
marries a rich baronet, the son of a manufacturer, who made his 
own fortune ; Louisa gives her hand to a young officer, who had 
little more than his pay and the hopes of preferment; and Miss 
O'Brian altogether fails in giving the gout to the General, who 
takes the liberty to remain his own master. It is the episode about 
young Lord Ottery that gives rise to the unfortunate religious con- 
troversy, the introduction of which we have already reprobated. 
The young man dies prematurely of consumption, brought on by 
the violence of his affection for the fair Catholic, whose creed he 
wished to adopt, but which he knew his father would never allow 
him to think of for a moment. Passing over this, by no means 
the most interesting part of the story, we are bound to say that 
the manceuvres of the unmarried folk to get married, and the pre- 
parations made behind the scenes for the attainment of the objects 
which they proposed to themselves, are laid bare with a masterly 
hand. We have sometimes thought that we, that is the public, are 
admitted by such sketches of life to rather too intimate a know- 
ledge of the motives and practices of persons engaged, either for 
themselves or others, in bringing about matrimonial connexions. 
We fear that such exposures lead many to suspect stratagems 
where they do not exist, and induce others to put in motion a variety 
of machinery, where it might really be altogether unnecessary. 

The best written tale in the three volumes is that entltled * Old 
Maids and Bas Blues,’ and we like it the better as it has very 
little of the sermon about it. The object is, in addition to some 
very good sketches of blue society, in which the affectation and 
ignorance of its members are shown off in an amusing way, to paint 
the foolish attempts of a rich widow of a certain age, to get herself 
into what are called the higher circles of London fashionable life. 
The author of ‘ Granby” has, we apprehend, long since written 
is best novel, and surmounted the pinnacle of his fame. ‘ Arling- 
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ton’ has very little of the raciness of remark, the glowing and pic- 
turesque style, the deep interest and probability of plot, by which 
his earliest and best work was characterized. [tis a quiet, loung. 
ing, dull view of the heartlessness and insincerity by which the 
ranks of aristocratic life have been, in all ages and countries, espe- 
cially in this age and this country of England, distinguished, 
Arlington is a young nobleman, who enters the world at the usual 
age, beguiled by the goodly prospects of happiness which his birth 
and fortune spread every where around him. He is of course, for 
a while, the prey of numerous young men, who cling to him while 
the sun of prosperity shines upon his fate. In one of them he finds 
a treacherous rival, whose intrigues, however, prevent him from 
forming a union with a woman who was undeserving of his heart: 
in another he lights upon a real friend, who stands by his side in 
evil as well as in prosperous fortune; but in the great majority of 
his gay acquaintances he encounters a set of designing knaves or 
fools, amongst whom Sir Gerald Denbigh and Henry Beauchamp 
stand out conspicuous. We shall give their characters, as being 
the most finished sketches with which the author has embellished 
his present work. 


‘ Sir Gerald Denbigh and Henry Beauchamp (for such were the names 
of Lord Arlington’s friends) were at that time two of the men most popular, 
most admired, and courted in the small circle of the best society, and 
most observed and noted by its inferior votaries. They were very different 
in every thing, save in worshipping ‘ the world” and exacting worship from 
it in return; success in society was the object of each, but the modes by 
which they strove to gain it were as diflerent as were the qualifications of 
the men. Sir Gerald Denbigh possessed no external advantages ; he 
was low in stature and ordinary in feature, and was, moreover, always 
plainly dressed, and with an almost studied contempt of the existing 
fashion. ‘There was nothing of dignity, nor much of suavity, in his man- 
ner, nor was there any thing in his general appearance and deportment 
which could render favourable a first impression. But the stranger who 
might have wondered why this ordinary-looking man should be so much 
admired, could not remain long in his company without discovering some 
portion of the true cause, for Sir Gerald Denbigh possessed, in a high 
degree, the merit of being an agreeable talker. A quick observation, a 
lively and humourous fancy, a retentive memory, imperturbable confi- 
dence, refinement of tact, good spirits, and an ever active desire to shine, 
combined with great conversational facility, were the qualifications which 
he brought into society. 

‘ He had talents which might have enabled him to succeed in literature 
or in political life; but instead of striving for the bright, but slow coming 
and hard earned honours which might have awaited him in either of 
those courses, he preferred the more immediate gratification of his restless 
vanity, by establishing a reputation for conversational brilliancy, by 
inhaling the incense of admiring coteries, and rendering himself a table 
oracle, or (to adopt a phrase that has been used before) “a diner-out 
of the first magnitude ;” for success in this line he was eminently qualified. 
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He was the most amusing racouteur, and the most formidable of collo- 
quial satirists. Nobody had a more ready fund of agreeable anecdote, 
knew better every thing interesting among passing events, every thing 
that “ the world ” considered worth knowing, and could mix more plea- 
sant information with the liveliest and most graceful trifling; he soon 
became famous. His bons mots were repeated, his epigrams were 
handed about, stories which had owed their piquancy to his mode of 
telling, were retailed because they were his, and people tried to laugh 
again, and wondered why they could not. In short, nobody in the whole 
circle of the most fastidious society was more caressed and sought than 
Denbigh. . 

‘But though many admired Denbigh, few really liked him. Not only 
did he too freely scatter shafts of ridicule, which irritated and annoyed, but 
he wanted that warmth of feeling which is necessary to conciliate good- 
will. He had no heart. He loved none, and he hated many—hated with 
a slow, petty, jealous, rankling spite, a smiling hatred, originating, perhaps, 
in no deeper cause than another being admired in the circles where he 
wished to reign supreme, Or appearing indifferent to his own great claims; 
and this he would calmly nurse for years, till he found a fitting time to 
wreak it. 

‘It was his ambition not only to be the idol of society, but to exercise, 
in some degree, a dominion over it, and to this valueless end was the 
busy idleness of his life devoted. With this view he selected his associates 
and formed his intimacies; he knew that in only one way could a young 
unmarried man, of moderate rank and fortune, establish much influence 
over the fashionable world, namely, by influencing those who were its 
acknowledged leaders. ‘This course he diligently pursued; he mea- 
sured the desirableness of an acquaintance, not by the merits of the 
person, but by the importance which society accorded to them. If they 
were proudly placed, he sought their intimacy; he covertly laboured to 
become their bosom friend, their counsellor, their manager; and this 
he did to gain for himself no real advantage, but merely to gratify his 
pride, by enabling himself to feel that the golden idols of ‘ the world’s” 
homage were but puppets in his hands. 

‘While thus really a slave to fashion, there was nothing which he 
80 indignantly disclaimed as being a fashion hunter. He affected inde- 
pendence and indifference to all the externals of fashion, the character 
istics by which ordinary judges could estimate his position, and he avoided 
whatever, in the language of the Morning Post, could be called “ places 
of fashionable resort.” He was seldom seen at large assemblies, even if 
collected under the auspices of his more admired intimates. He pro- 
essed to hate crowds, and preferred gliding about in the more select 
society of those, whose well thronged parties he had in vain been pressed 
to attend. 

Sir Gerald Denbigh was not a vicious man; he was not a roué, nor a 
on vivant, nora gambler, nor a spendthrift; but he was a vain, cold- 
hearted, selfish man, who would not have been withheld by principle from 
being any of these if he had only been so inclined. He nevertheless, 
“metimes, made an advantageous use of his absence of inclination for 
“iclous pleasures, and boasted of his morality and correctness before the 
most right-minded of his distinguished friends; while he was equally ready 
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to scoff at all virtue with others, who were glad for their own sakes to cry 
it down. 

‘ Never was there a more complete contrast to Denbigh than Beay. 
champ, who was, perhaps, still more the idol of society, and stood higher 
than Denbigh in general estimation for fashionable distinction. Ye 
Denbigh, jealous as his disposition was, did not hate Beauchamp much, 
because, in fact, they seldom clashed, and the success of each in society 
was of a different kind, and gained by different means. What Denbigh 
owed to talent, agreeableness and finesse, Beauchamp owed chiefly to 
externals. In the first place, he was very handsome. To be as good 
looking as Beauchamp, was the highest praise which it was thought pos- 
sible to accord to the exterior of anyman. ‘Then he excelled in all manly 
exercises, and in those accomplishments which are most easily appreciated 
by the greatest number; he was the best waltzer, the best rider, the best 
shot, the best skaiter, fencer, billiard-player, whist-player, cricketer, the 
best, in short, at every game and accomplishment in which success draws 
ready applause from the generality. This, together with his companion- 
able qualities, made him as much an idol and model among men as his 
good looks ensured him the admiration of the women. He was the glass 
of fashion, in which all the young aspiring coxcombry of London dressed 
themselves, and wore the Beauchamp hat, or the Beauchamp collar, and 
tried to walk, ride, and drive, in humble imitation of the inimitable 
original. 

‘ Beauchamp was especially qualified to be an ornamental member of 
society, but less to be an entertaining one. In fact, his agreeableness did 
not amount to more than that tact, and refinement, and grace of manner, 
and acquaintance with all topics of momentary interest, which long habits 
of society will give to persons of even very moderate ability; but in spite 
of the good-humoured, off-handed, cordiality which made him a favourite 
among men, and the fascination of look and manner which extended 
wide his conquests among women, Beauchamp could not be called 
an amusing companion, and in this respect appeared to great disad- 
vantage in comparison with Denbigh. He had, however, with all his 
apparent openness of manner, almost as much artfulness as the latter, a 
quality supposed to have been not a little fostered by his turf pursuits 
and habits of play, and the underhand shifts to which a boundless extra- 
vagance had compelled him to resort. He was one of those ingenious 
persons who, without more than very trifling ostensible means, contrive to 
indulge in every imaginable luxury; who deny themselves no gratification, 
and habitually set expense at nought; who are always deep in debt, yet 
never seem to feel its consequences—stake more pounds on a race than 
they are known to have pence—play every night for double their yearly 
income, and see it lost with the coolest indifference. 

« All this was thought extremely clever, and the mystery of Beauchamp’s 
ways and means seemed to increase the general admiration. Many expla- 
nations were given, none of them honourable, and some of them true; but 
Beauchamp was not less admired. He was fully entitled to the character 
conveyed by that comprehensive half-Anglicized word, a roué. He played 
and betted much, and partook deeply, and too often with vicious excess, 
of every ingredient which fills the cup of youthful pleasure. He was beld 
up without scruple as a notorious profligate; but then he was very pleasing, 
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and very good humoured, and he had a most engaging manner, and was 
very much the fashion ; and the “ world” was as lenient as it usually is, 
shook the head and frowned in his absence, and smiled on him most gra- 
ciously whenever he approached, 

‘Both Denbigh and Beauchamp made more than usual efforts to im- 
prove their intimacy with Lord Arlington, and each for reasons of his own; 
Beauchamp because he found him a pleasant companion and knew that 
he bad much to spend; Denbigh because others seemed to like him, and 
he was noticed and petted by those who administered the laws of fashion, 
and promised to become a creditable friend ; each, too, wished to be inti- 
mate with him because the other did, for it was always a satisfaction to 
Denbigh to abstract a friend from Beauchamp, and Beauchamp, though in 
a less degree, had the same good feeling with regard to Denbigh.’—Ar- 
lington, vol. i. pp. 128—138. 


Besides being baffled, through the knavery of Beauchamp, in 
his first love, Arlington is placed, by the author, in a situation 
which exposes the insincerity of the myriads of butterflies who 
attended him when the world smiled upon him, but deserted him 
as soon as they beheld the first cloud. By an evident afterthought 
of the author, devised for the purpose of enabling him to work out 
his third volume, a story is got up, somewhat upon the plan of 
Eugene Aram. A claim is brought by an American for the Ar- 
lington title and estates, under the pretence that he was the true 
heir; false testimony is got up for the purpose of supporting it, 
and upon the first trial it succeeds. But the principal witness 
turns out to be a person who had been formerly tried for the sup- 
posed murder of Arlington’s father, and acquitted; and who, in 
revenge for the disgrace which the unjust accusation had brought 
upon him, trumped up the evidence by which the American claim 
was sustained. Now Holford, Arlington’s agent and confidential 
man, very well knew that the father had been killed accidentally ; 
he, Holford, holding a gun in his hand, while out shooting with 
him, which went off by chance. The author makes a myster 
of this business; Holford is afraid to disclose the truth, lest it 
should be an imputation upon himself, until he finds out the real 
motives which gave rise to the American claim. He then promises 
the witness full restoration of character by presenting him with a 
written confession, which he accepts as well as a much higher price 
than he could get from the other side, and thus, upon a second trial, 
the title and estates are restored to Arlington. This part of the story, 
which occupies a great portion of the last volume, is altogether a 
bungling affair. In other respects the novel, though not calculated 
(0 improve the author’s reputation, may be accepted as a just pic- 
ture of aristocratic society. 

Bat if the author of Granby” has descended a little from his 
gh estate in his new production, the noble author of ** Matilda” 
has gone still lower in ‘The Contrast.’ It is in more points than 
he a complete contrast to the brilliancy and warmth of his former 
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writings. We can imagine the noble lord in a stiff silk mornine 
gown and morocco slippers, with a gold pen in his hand, com sing 
these three volumes, without giving a thought to much of what he 
put on paper, and caring least of all about the style of his produc- 
tion. Not that the style is absolutely incorrect, or unpolished ; but 
it flows on with an air of indifference, and even on exciting occa- 
sions with a listlessness, which induces the reader to fee] any 
sensation rather than that of mental delight, while he is engaged 
in turning over these pages. 

The noble author has not been very fortunate, we think, in the 
selection of the theme which he has here worked into a novel. His 
design is to paint the unhappy consequences which sooner or later 
attend unequal matches. It is not, in the first place, a very plea- 
sant thing to hear of what is called a mesadliance. It always presents 
to our contemplation a train of disagreeable ideas ; for on whatever 
side the low birth and want of education may be, it is certain to be 
productive of misery to both parties, and very generally to terminate 
in a separation. ‘The result is too inevitable to be made the sub- 
ject of doubtful speculation, upon which a story can be constructed 
that shall keep up any thing like interest through three volumes. 

The hero, Lord Castleton, is left upon his own hands at an early 


age, with a splendid fortune at his command. Having freely in- 
dulged in all the pleasures which a profligate state of society too 
abundantly afforded him, he went abroad, and met at Naples a 


young widow of title, in whom he thought he had found a mind 
that could converse with his own. He cultivated the sympathies 
which soon grew up between them ; but some trifling circumstances 
gave rise to jealousy on his part, which circumstances still more 
trivial happened to confirm, and he withdrew from the society of 
Lady Gayland, disgusted with the insincerity and vice which he 
found among the refined classes of the community. In this state 
of feeling his memory reverted to a beautiful country girl, whom he 
chanced one day to see near her father’s farm: his thoughts dwelt 
more and more fondly upon her image, and it occurred to him that 
in her at least he would find that truth and warmth of affection, for 
which he had looked to the higher circles in vain. We shall give 
the scene of their marriage. 


‘It was a gay looking morning in early spring, which shone auspiciously 
on the happy scene, when the select family circle, to whom alone the secret 
had been confided, sought the parish church of St. , in the city 
of , armed with the special license which, in due form, permitted 
the union of the Right Honourable Egbert Athelstan Somers, Lord Castle- 
ton, to Lucy Darnell. 

‘Though no high-born kindred crowded round the altar, or lightly 
tripped or swept in a state up the empty aisles, which struck chill and 
damp upon the little party as they first quitted the light and buoyant 
atmosphere without, yet in the whole line of Lord Castleton’s ancestry, 
even including that progenitor who had a won a stately dame, throug! 
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whom, as his name denoted, was traced his descent to the heptarchy— 
never had any of his forefathers led to the altar a more lovely object, or 
one in outward appearance more distinguished and refined, than the lowly 
maid who now clung anxiously to him for support. 

‘The wedding-robe which she wore had been chosen by him, and 
though simple, was tasteful, and her aunt's care had prevented any glaring 
defects in the mode of wearing it, which her unpractised ignorance might 
otherwise have betrayed; though her toilet was a task which the perfect 
proportion of her slight and elegant form rendered easy. The delicate 
and finely-chiselled contour of her features, and the unstudied grace of 
her whole figure, even to the tapering fingers of the small hand, whose 
gentle pressure on Lord Castleton’s arm seemed to claim protection,—all 
these marked her as fitted to adorn that exalted station to which she was 
then to be raised. 

‘The quiet dignity of Alice Darnell’s whole deportment showed her a 
fitting chaperon, on such occasion, for the future peeress. To be sure, 
the honest farmer, though dressed in his very best, did not seem quite of a 
piece with the other performers in the ceremony ; but nobody could feel 
this more thoroughly than he did himself; and so unaffectedly, as to be 
compatible with great pride in his daughter, and no shame for himself ; 
aud therefore he kept in the back ground, exulting, yet retiring. 

‘As Lucy knelt at the altar unconsciously, in an attitude which sculp- 
tors might have studied for the line of grace, Castleton fixed upon her an 
ardent gaze of unmeasured admiration, which, as the ceremony concluded, 
and they rose to depart, she repaid with the mild expression of intense 
devotion, rather than of passion. 

‘“ God save your Ladyship,” cried Farmer Darnell, coming up, and 
kissing her, trying to bury his feelings in a tone of banter, but in vain :— 
“God save you! Lady——.._ Good bye, my own darling Lucy!” and he 
retired to gulp down his emotion. Her aunt also took leave of her here, 
to avoid the parting in the streets. 

‘Castleton supported her trembling frame tenderly to the carriage ; and 
as soon as they had entered, pressed her to his heart, saying, “ My own, own 
Lucy, now!” And as the carriage rattled rapidly through the narrow streets 
of the city, they were soon out of sight of the farmer and his sister, who had 
followed to the door of the church, to watch the departure of what they 
both loved best in the world.’—The Contrast, vol. ii. pp. 223—227. 


The author has some very good and very just reflections upon 
“honeymoons” in general, which Dr. Johnson, by the by, has de- 
fined to be a period of ‘‘ tenderness and pleasure.” Lovers should 
know betimes, that domestic happiness, 


—_———- “ the only bliss 
Of Paradise that has survived the fall,” 


is not the mere creation of the nuptial ceremony, not slipped on 
with the ring. ‘ Mutual good understanding,’ he truly observes, 
‘thust be established by slow degrees, In the vegetable world, a 
graft is an unsightly excrescence at first ; and no more in temper 
and tastes, than in trees, is the fruit of such an experiment borne 
on the instant. How much tacit, perhaps unconscious, compro- 
mise must be gradually matured before, as Thomson says— 
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“ Thought meeting thought, and will preventing will, 
With boundless confidence ;” 


he pronounces— 
«« Happy they the happiest of their kind.” 


However, we are told that the honeymoon of Castleton and Lucy 
was perfect bliss. Their respective feelings under the new circum- 
stances in which she was placed are thus pourtrayed. 


‘If there ever was a blissful honeymoon! If?—There have been 
myriads ; those of a mixed character, for which I have been endeavourin 
to account, are but the exceptions. In the very first class of blissful honey- 
moons was that of Castleton and Lucy; most happy positively in its 
exemptions from any of the causes which I have mentioned, as occa- 
sionally chequering that happiness; and most happy comparatively with 
their mutual experience of the past: and I fear I must forestall so far as 
to add also, comparatively with their future wedded life. Here there was 
no unsettled compromise of tastes, no gradual adaptation of former 
habits; for the companion was no more new to Lucy than was the 
existence to which she had been transferred. The very atmosphere she 
breathed was strange to her; and in entering upon that new existence, 
she had but one all-engrossing object—to study in her own manner the 
happiness of him to whose destiny she was united. 

‘Castleton was by nature affectionate; but he must have been 
insensible indeed, if he had not shared with more fervour, and almost 
equal freshness, every feeling of one so beautiful and so gracious, so 
tender and so devoted as his gentle bride. Besides, he had another secu- 
rity against her fondness palling upon possession, if such a thing could 
otherwise have been possible. It was an original experiment he had 
attempted, so far successful, whose future progress he had to watch; and 
this blended occupation with his enjoyment. And there was certainly 
occupation enough in explaining many rudiments of conduct in her 
present sphere, of which Lucy was completely ignorant. Anxious as she 
was to learn, and eager as she was to adopt any suggestion of his, in 
spite of her natural quickness, he sometimes found it difficult to make 
her comprehend his meaning, from some ideas being perfectly new to her 
which were so interwoven with his early nature, that he could not recollect 
and identify their first impression. Castleton being himself a person of 
very cultivated mind, and having been much in a society famed for ready 
memory and apt illustration, had adopted, perhaps more than any one unf 
else, a sort of short-hand turn of conversation, a comprehensive cypher, 
known only to the initiated; in which a half-hinted allusion, or trite 
quotation, was often meant to awaken a whole train of ideas; such an 
inclination he was of course obliged to check in all his communications 
with Lucy. This made his instructions often much more circumlocutory, 
and consequently protracted, than they would otherwise have been; and 
though it was impossible to imagine a more gentle tutor, or a more docile 
pupil, yet, ever blended as it was with the soft dalliance of those first days 
of exclusive devotion, there was something irksome to both parties in the 
perpetual recurrence of such topics. 

‘ Instruction however mildly conveyed, infallibly destroys that feeling of 
equality, in exact proportion to which confidence is generally found ' 
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exist. Every day Castleton felt more and more how impossible it would 
be to ask Lucy's opinion in any of those subjects on which she was pro- 
foundly ignorant; and every day Lucy became more aware of her 
deficiencies, and more anxious, therefore, to conceal them from him; and 
that she could only do by acquiescing in her ignorance, for there was no 
one else from whom she could seek information. There were some points 
on which she would even have endeavoured to extract knowledge from 
the servants, but dreading, from her former habits, nothing so much as 
too great a familiarity in this respect, Castleton had made it one of his 
first desires to her, that she would confine her communication with them to 
asking for what she wanted. To this, as to every other desire of his, she 
yielded, as far as she could, with implicit obedience, but it was often a 
great exertion on her part to do so. Of her own maid she felt from the 
fist a considerable awe ; and to such a degree did this continue, that she 
could not conceive any fatigue from labour equal to the burden of her 
assistance. Being naturally of a disposition both active and obliging, it 
was quite new to her to have any thing done for her which she could do 
for herself. For some time she had as great a horror of touching a bell- 
rope, as others have in touching the string of a shower bath; and when 
services were obtruded on her by the domestics, as a matter of course, she 
had much difficulty in checking the exuberance of her gratitude.’ — The 
Contrast, vol. ii. pp. 234—239. 


Castleton’s trials very soon begin. To her very first visitors Lucy 
betrayed sucha degree of ignorance inthe most common matters, that 
it cost him a struggle to prevent himself from feeling already 
ashamed of her. The progress of the uncultured bride in the graces 
of life during the first months of their marriage, afforded him 
little satisfaction. Nevertheless, when the season came, he deter- 
mined on taking her to London, under the impression that she 
might be more easily and more perfectly schooled, there in those 
qualfiications which she so much wanted, than she ever could be 
inthe country. Lady Gayland, a highly accomplished, yet sensi- 
ble woman, who had really loved Castleton, and would have married 
him, but for the ridiculous circumstances that excited his jealousy 
and drove him away from Naples, takes Lucy under her guardian- 
ship in the most affectionate manner. This was no doubt exceed- 
ingly well meant on her Ladyship’s part ; but before we point to its 
unfortunate results, let us behold the rustic beauty at the opera. 


‘There is perhaps nothing yet produced by the progress of civilization 
80 thoroughly artificial as an Italian opera; and to a child of nature, like 
Lucy, it may be imagined that much that night was perfectly incompre- 
hensible. As long as deadly defiance is hurled in the most perfect con- 
cord—voices ringing in harmony whilst swords are brandishing in enmity— 
the crisis of fate consumed in repeating some hundred times some Italian 
paraphrase of “ I cannot stay, | must away,” which practical performance of 
an alleged impossibility is probably encored—the most confidential commu- 
nication of the most disordered despair given over the lamps iu the most 
tlaborate roulades, whilst four rusty old maids all in a row, repeat together, 
‘tstated intervals, ‘* Poor thing—poor thing !—how very much we all pity 
‘OL. 11, (1832).—No. 111, t 
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you !”—whilst thus, upon every occasion, sense is sacrificed to sound, ix 
would appear that that assumption of character must be a mere mockery. 
Yet this is far from being the case. In losing the verisimility of nature, 
the unity of effect, as a whole, is of course destroyed. Yet so powerful is the 
additional impulse given to the excited senses, by the aid of appropriate 
music adapted to the action pou rtrayed, that perhaps much the most brilliant 
movements of the mimic art have been of late years on the Italian boards, 
And the night in question was rich m examples of that description, for 
the opera was Semiramide, and the finest living actress of the world, the 
splendid Pasta, was the heroine. 

‘ Lady Gayland’s box was upon the pit tier,-more upon the stage than 
over the orchestra. Lady Gayland, passionately fond of music as she was, 
had already arrived, when Castleton and his wife entered. Lady Castleton 
sat in front next the stage ; Lady Gayland on the opposite side, with Mer 
back to the audience, and Castleton beside her. Partly from the earliness 
of the hour, and partly from the interest of the performance of that opera, 
then new to this country, they remained long without any additional 
visitors. Every thing was a matter of bewilderment to Lucy from the very 
first crash of the overture, which, except the war of the winter waves, was 
the loudest sound she had ever heard. 

‘ As subjects of astonishment and admiration accumulated in the opera, 
she became confused with their multitude, and ashamed to show the extent 
to which she was puzzled by asking any questions. Lady Gayland’s good- 
natured attempt to explain the story as it proceeded was not very success- 
ful, as Lucy could not retain either the real or assumed names of the 
persons described so as to be able to identify them again ; and the nature 
of the (to her) strange costumes, puzzled her even as to which were meant 
for men, and which for women. The chorusses she could not at all under- 
stand. She longed to ask why so many people could think of singing 
exactly the same words all together, unless it had been a psalm. The 
finely executed elongation of a high note, to her ignorant simplicity seemed 
only an unmeaning squall. 

‘In the mean time Castleton and Lady Gayland were in a state of 
exstacy only known to the true “ Fanatici,” an enjoyment certainly much 
enhanced to both of them, by their being able mutually to communicate 
their sensations. It has been remarked that the peculiar character of 
Castleton was the refinement of his taste, which was, on some occasions, 
much too fastidious for his happiness; but in nothing was his taste more 
perfect than in music, though he was often too much of an enthusiast to be 
a very captious critic. 

‘Castleton and Lady Gayland had often together beard and admired 
Pasta in the same opera in Italy; and whilst they therefore anticipated 
the brilliancy of each well-known passage, or subsequently discussed its 
comparative merit, now, and the last time, they had heard it, Lucy could 


not conceive how it was possible for any one to remember sounds so long. 
* * * * * * 


‘At the conclusion of the opera, Lucy was presented to an undistin- 
guishable succession of young gentlemen with black heads and neckcloths, 
who had each hardly time to mutter “ how divine Pasta had been!” when 
another and another still succeeded. 


‘ Through all this Castleton had kept his station by the side of Lady 
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Gayland by a sort of brevet rank, which the presence of his bride gave 
him. Latterly the society had again become more stationary. Next to 
Castleton was his friend St. Clair, with whom he was soon engaged in an 
interesting conversation. Opposite to them was Lord Stayinmore, who 
had never more than a certain set of phrases to address to a lady. Having 
exhausted these to Lucy, he suffered himself to be engrossed by Sir North, 
on his other side, in a political discussion. 

‘ Lady Gayland took the opportunity of inquiring of Lucy “ how the 
opera had amused her?” There was that unmistakeable air of real interest 
in Lady Gayland’s manner, whenever she addressed Lucy, which made 
her always reply in a tone of confidence, different from that which she felt 
towards any other member of the society in which she moved. 

«“ Why, to tell you the honest truth,” said she, leaning forward towards 
her questioner, “ I can’t say that I could the least understand what it all 
meant. It's not likely that people sigould sing when they're in such sorrow ; 
and then I can't guess why that young man should kill the queen, th 
was so kind to him all along.” 

«« 7] don't wonder that that should surprise you, my dear; but he was 
not aware of what he was doing. It was in the dark.” 

‘“TIn the dark! But I could see very well who it was, though I did 
not know her so well as he did, and was so much farther off.” 

‘* Tamafraid you are in the dark too, a little, as yet,” said Lady Gayland, 
(tapping her gently with her fan.) “ But, tell me, did you not admire the 
singing, though you could not understand the story ?” 

‘« Why, | should perhaps if I had known the language ; but even then 
this seemed to be more like birds than men and women singing words. I 
like a song that I can make out every word that’s said, just as cousin 
George used to sing.” 

‘She rather dropped her voice at the last half sentence, but not so much 
as for it to escape the quick ear of Castleton, who turned sharply round, 
even before Lady Gayland asked, “ and who pray is cousin George, my 
dear ?” 

‘“ A relative of Lady Castleton’s, who is in the navy,” answered Castle- 
ton for her ; and then turned round to St. Clair again, as if, though having 
heard it he had answered it, it was nevertheless a question of no moment. 

‘The overture to the ballet just then commencing with acrash, Lady 
Gayland took advantage of that moment to beckon Lucy towards her, and 
whisper, “ at Mornscliff that day, was he not ?” and on her assenting, Lady 
(rayland raised her finger to her lips in token of silence on the subject. 

‘The curtain then rose for the ballet ; at first, Lucy was delighted with 
the scenery and pageantry, for the spectacle was grand and imposing. 
But at length the resounding plaudits announced the entrée of the perfect 
Taglioni. lucy was a little astonished at her costume upon her first ap- 
pearance. She was attired as a goddess, and goddesses’ gowns are some- 
What of the shortest, and their legs ay naturel ; but when she came to elicit 
universal admiration by pointing her toe, and revolving in the slow 
prrouette, Lucy, from the situation in which she sat, was overpowered with 
shame at the effect ; and whilst Lady Gayland with her dorgnette fixed on 
the stage, ejaculated, “ beautiful ! inimitable !” the unpractised Lucy 
could not help exclaiming, ‘‘ O! that is too bad! [ cannot stay to see 
that !" and she turned her head away blushing deeply. 
2T 
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* « Is your ladyship ill ? exclaimed Lord Stayinmore. “ Castleton, | 
am afraid Lady Castleton feels herself indisposed.”’ 

‘« Would you like to go ?” kindly enquired Castleton. 

‘« Q, so much !” she answered. 

‘“ Are you ill, my dear ?” asked Lady Gayland. 

*« QO, no !” she said. 

«« Then you had better stay, it is so beautiful.” 

‘« Thank you, Lord Castleton is kind enough to let me go.” 

‘Which he did, still imagining that she had been suddenly taken jj}, 
Therefore St. Clair volunteered to call her carriage—Lord Stayinmore 
bowed his lowest as she passed—Sir North reached his highest to help her 
on with her cloak—-Lady Gayland took leave of her most kindly—and 
Castleton attending her with the greatest care, she was safely conveyed to 
the carriage; and it was not till then that he entreated an explanation of 
what had really been the cause of hen,sudden departure.’-— The Contrast, 
vol. ili. pp. 49— 66. 

Several other unfortunate circumstances of this description fol- 
lowed so thickly upon the heels of each other, that Castleton was 
too glad to escape with his wife once more to the seclusion of his 
country seat. Thither, by Lucy’s express desire, Lady Gayland, 
to whom she naturally became much attached, was invited fora 
part of the autumn. ree would not ride, or, if she could, was 
then in a situation in which such exercise would have been impro- 


per for her. Lady Gayland was passionately fond of it, and rode 
much with Castleton. Thrown thus together, feelings that neither 


should have entertained returned with overwhelming power: the 
circumstances that at Naples had estranged Castleton from her 
received a satisfactory explanation, and matters are tending on all 
sides to a dangerous crisis, when Lady Gayland was removed from 
the scene bya fall from her horse, the effects of which confined her 
for some time to her bed. Lucy witnessed the perilous accident, 
and gave birth prematurely to a dead child. She was scarcely 
recovered when the death of her mother induced her to pay a visit 
of condolence to her father. Returning home by sea, the yacht 
in which she sailed was cast away, and the ill-starred Lucy was 
brought to land a corpse! The story ends wretchedly. How far 
it may be useful, in a moral point of view, to paint such scenes, we 
must leave others to determine. We fear that, like the tales of ill- 
requited love, which have been told ever since society began, with- 
out having the slightest tendency to prevent young men and women 
from yielding to the master-passion, this example of the misery 
arising out of an unequal match, will obtain little attention from 
those who have already determined, or may hereafter determine, on 
that least excusable of all human follies. 
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Art. VII].—The Maid of Elvar, a Poem, in twelve parts. By Allan 
Cunningham, 12mo. pp. 214. London: Moxon. 1832. 


Tuts is an attempt at what may be called a rustic epic poem, if 
such epithets may be deemed compatible with each other. On the 
one hand, the author seeks to elevate toa certain degree of dignity, 
topics that, naturally, are much more interesting on account of 
their simplicity ; while, on the other hand, he desires to veil in a 
pastoral character heroes and heroines, who boast of a lofty origin. 
In other words, he endeavours occasionally to pass off the shrill 
notes of the oaten reed for the majestic sounds of the organ, and to 
conceal the courtly brocade beneath a rustic gown. The attempt 
has not, in our opinion, been a very successful one: indeed, we 
might confidently pronounce it altogether a failure, conceived in 
false taste, executed, for the most part, in a heavy, creeping, and 
elaborate style, sometimes vulgar, sometimes silly, generally maw- 
kish, and, only now and then, at long intervals, in some measure 
redeemed by a 8tanza or two bearing a resemblance to poetry. 

The argument is thus stated. A battle is fought and won on 
the Nith, by Sir Ralph Latoun, to whom Henry the Eighth granted 
as much land as he could conquer in Scotland ; but before he takes 
possession of his new spoils, he is surprised and routed by Eustace 
Greme, who adds, to the gallantry of the young warrior, the gifts 
of the minstrel. Noone rejoices more in Latoun’s defeat than the 
beautiful Maid of Elvar, who, in order to commemorate the event, 
offers a garland of gold for the best song in honour of the victory. 
The garland and the heart of the maid are at once won by her 
Greme. Latoun, failing to win the maid by other means, makes 
war upon her, burns her castle, and compels her to fly disguised as 
a peasant ; she takes refuge in Graeme’s family, and profits by her 
situation to discover whether he is worthy of her affection. In her 
disguise she establishes an interest in his heart, which is divided 
between herself and the Maid of Elvar, but before matters are 
brought to a conclusion, she is surprised by Latoun, who carries 
her off to his castle on the Solway, where, at the moment he was 
about to wed her by force, he is slain by her lover. Landing at 
Elvar Castle, the fugitive pair are invited into it as strangers, but 
they are not long there before the maid appears before Eustace in 
her real character. Another obstacle ofiere just at the moment 
they are about to be united; a pilgrim makes his appearance at 
the castle, who turns out to be the long lost Lord of Bon and he 
forbids the marriage under the idea that Graeme was a man of low 
degree: the contrary, however, is made out to his satisfaction, and 
the nuptials are solemnized to the joy of all parties. 

The few specimens which we shall give of the composition, shall 
be confined to those passages which have some redeeming traits of 
genius about them—for it would be unjust to deny that Mr. Cun- 
uingham is a man of genius, though he, and some of his inju- 
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dicious friends, rate it much more highly than it deserves. 
Castle of Elvar and its fair lady are thus described. 


‘ He came unto a small and pleasant bay— 

A crescent-bay half-garlanded with trees, 

Which creatine: fr the air; whose blossoms gay 

Were rife with birds, and musical with bees; 

And danced in beauty in the seaward breeze ; 

While o’er the grove ascended Elvar Tower, 

A mark by land, a beacon on the seas— 

With fruit trees crowned, and gardens hung in flower, 
Dropt round with fairy knolls, and many an elfin bower. 


Even as he stood, there came from Elvar Hall 

A peerless one, with handmaids hemmed about— 

Fair Sybil Lesley, lovesome, straight and tall, 

Sweet as a lily ere the bloom bursts out : 

A seaman looked and scarce suppressed a shout— 

A shepherd saw her and looked down with awe ; 

Even Ralph Latoun, a warrior tried and stout, 

Seemed moved somewhat when he this vision saw, 
Which with the rising sun came down the greenwood shaw. 


Fair Sybil comes: the flowers which scent her feet 
Bloom for her sake alone: the polished shells 
Raise as she touches them a sound as sweet 

And musical as the breeze breath’d on bells ; 

Her hand waves love, and her dark eyes rain spells, 
Her mouth, men might mistake it for the rose 
Whose opening lips afar the wild bee smells : 

Her hair down gushing in an armful flows, 


The 


And floods her ivory neck, and glitters as she goes.’—pp. 9, 10. 


Her future lover, Eustace Graeme, is pourtrayed in two 
happy stanzas :— 
‘ So by the river Eustace sat, and took 

Drink from the stream, and from the wild tree fruit ; 

Nor e’er before was shadowed in the brook 

A fairer figure or a fleeter foot ; 

His bright looks spoke e’en though his lips were mute, 

And when he talked, his voice was sweeter far 

Than song of lark, or sound of harp or lute. 

Straight as a rush, and pure as morning star 
He shone ; sweet song he loved far more than strife and war. 


He bathed his temples white, and lightly placed 
His plumed bonnet on his shining brow ; 
And on his limbs his buskins tighter laced. 
Forth from his pouch an ivory pipe he drew, 
And on the breeze some charmed notes he threw ; 
Then down the glen he bounded like a roe ; 
He leapt one brook, another waded through, 
And like a sunbeam o’er the mountain, lo! 
As swift, and scarce less bright, see the enthusiast go.’—p. 22- 
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Upon Eustace’s song, which won for him the heart of Elvar's 
Maid, we shall make no other remark than this,—that if it were, 
indeed, the best of all that were sung on the occasion, the bards of 
Scotland must be set down as the least among the minstrels of their 
dav. The pastoral scene, however, which presents itself at the 
close of his exertions, is one of Mr. Cunningham’s best sketches, 
though, perhaps, too apparently studied and elaborated. 

‘So Eustace sung, and as he ceased; the sun 
sehind the mountain’s summit slowly sank : 
Crows came in clouds down from the moorlands dun, 
And darkened all the pine-trees, rank on rank : 
The homeward milch-cows at the fountains drank ; 
Swains dropt the sickle, hinds unloosed the car— 
The twin hares sported on the clover-bank, 
Aud with the shepherd o’er the upland far, 
Came out the round pale moon, and star succeeding star. 
‘ Star followed star, though yet day’s golden light 
Upon the hills and headlands faintly stream’d ; 
To their own pine the twin-doves took their flight ; 
From craig and cliff the clamorous sea-mews screamed ; 
In glade and glen the cottage windows gleam'd ; 
Larks left the cloud, for flight the grey owl sat ; 
The founts and lakes up silver radiance steamed ; 
Winging his twilight journey, hummed the gnat-— 
The drowsy beetle droned, and skimmed the wavering bat.'—p. 45. 

Though exceedingly beautiful in itself, yet the reader will per- 
ceive how unfitly such a burst of true poetry as the following, 
escapes from the lips of an elderly Scotch housewife, whose chief 
business we may suppose to have consisted in making butter and 
carrying it to market. 


‘« Ah! Sybil’s sweet: can sweetness e’er dissemble— 
The unsunned lily on its slender stalk, 
When breezes rise and silver dews assemble, 
Shakes, as thy song shook her, and put her in a tremble. 
‘“Then rushed back to her cheek the blood, as wine 
Sets all the crystal goblet in a glow,— 
How her two eyes seemed drinking out of thine 
Love’s luscious venom, while her bosom’s snow 
Swelled till it snapt the silken lace in two. 
Ah! love’s mute symptoms, I can read them weel, 
The bright eyes which say aye when lips say no, 
The low delicious tremor which maids feel 
When arms of those they love around them softly steal.” ’"—p. 47. 


We should have stated that Latoun, after his defeat by Eustace, 
wandered for some time in various disguises through the country, 
and, among other adventures, encountered the fallen angel Lucifer. 
It is difficult to guess the train of ideas which could have led the 
author into be an extravagant and ridiculous fancy as this. 
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Lucifer, warring still with heaven, and gnashing his iron teeth with 
incessant rage, tells Latoun a portion of his history, since the day 
of the great battle which hurled him from heaven, and prophecies 
great fortune for the knight, adding, however, a mysterious insinua- 
tion that the end of his days would not be very brilliant. The age 
of witches and goblins we thought had long since passed away. Le- 
cifer, at all events, has been spared for many a long year. We had 
imagined, vainly also as it seems, that the horrors of the spectre- 
ship had been pretty well exhausted. Mr. Cunningham, who is 
not very nice in standing out for claims to originality, introduces 
the spectre-ship, with the hope of shewing that it was a Scottish 
production. This, we suppose, is what is meant by the following 
barbarous lines, which he puts into the mouth of one of a numerous 
tribe of old dames, whom he seems always to have at command. 
‘A matron with a visage like a scythe, 
Cried, “‘ Sirs! I mind him weel, his name was Hugh Forsythe. 
‘« His mother’s name was Girzie Kingan, kin 
To umwhile Kingan’s of the Kittle-naket ; 
And his wife also was a bairn of sin, 
A giggling hempie glib of tongue and glaiket ; 
Before she was a wedded dame she traiket 
With young Barcloye.—See! darker far than pitch, 
Yon black cloud pours, like pouring from a bucket— 
Her grandame too—ye mind her weel—a witch, 
As sure as ever rode through Sanquhar on a switch.” "—p. 58. 


After all, the ship, though itself a spectre, is burthened with real 
mailed warriors, who proceed to attack Elvar Castle under Latoun’s 
command. The fair Sybil, who little expected such guests, was 
busy at the time celebrating her birth-day, but on the sudden ap- 
pearance of the knight, who 

-——‘ On the threshold stood and gave a stamp,— 

Then took one step into that gay saloon— 

Three damsels shrieked, three wept, and three fell into a swoon. 
Who does not admire the accuracy with which the poet distin- 
guishes the number of the damsels, who severally shrieked, wept, 
and fainted, on this trying occasion? He could not hardly have 
been more particular, had he been giving evidence on a coroner's 
inquest. The anger of the Scots is also eloquently expressed. 

‘* For Southron lips, Scotch drink is brewed right salt, 

Home to your pudding-pan and pickling-tub— 

And pipe and pot. Come ye to reave us and to rob?” 
The castle is burnt, as we have already intimated ; the scene of the 
conflagration offers a theme which Mr. Cunningham works up in 
his usual industrious manner. How differenth , how divinely, 


might we say, does he write, when he has to describe a glorious 
landscape ! 


‘ The reaver-ship sailed from their sight, but still 
They stood till darkness grew to silver gray, 
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And the glad sun came dancing up the hill, 

In brightness clad, and like a bridegroom gay, 
Thick showering gems, and gold on bank and brae ; 
Dew on his wings, and incense on his feet : 

The mottled lark toward the milky way 

Turned his grey bosom, and his proud wings beat, 


And hymned and perfumed heaven with songs and earthly sweet.'—p. 65. 


The Maid of Elvar’s appearance in disguise, after her escape 
fiom the hands of Latoun, 1s also a perfect picture. 


‘That sun sunk on Dalgonar, gien and hill ; 
Tower, tree, and fountain wore a golden stain ; 
In busy hands the sickle glittered still, 
And as it moved fast sank the bearded grain : 
Each maid looked up, so did each hoary swain, 
For o'er the new-shorn field a Maiden came ; 
Her feet the short sharp stubble filled with pain ; 
Weary she seemed, like one strayed far frae hame, 


And no one knew her face, and no one knew her name. 


‘ Fair in her form as in her dress sedate, 
She seemed the daughter of some rustic cot ; 
Downcast of eye, of meek and modest gait ; 
Her glossy ringlets were wound neat about 
Her brow, and bound with virgin snood devout ; 
Her long manteel was white as Cheviot flocks, 
Beneath it whiter moved her snowy foot : 
Slow as she came among the yellow shocks, 


Her twentieth autumn’s sun was shining on her locks. 


‘“ O reverend Sir!”—thus said the stranger maid— 
No reap-hook rustled while she meekly spoke— 
‘‘ Far from my home in sore distress I’ve strayed ; 
To pastures green, say, can I lead thy flock, 
Or dress ripe corn, or twine the white hause-lock ? 
The church-yard turf on my dear mother lies ; 
My father sailed and perish'd.” "Gainst a shock 
She leaned, and few and bitter were her sighs, 


And half she turned her round to hide her glistening eyes. 


‘Her by the hand Miles Greeme affectionate took— 
Said, ‘*‘ Weep not, maiden, thou shalt with me go, 
And like a daughter grace my cottage nook ; 
Eupheme loves eyes which are acquaint with woe. 

In twining flax or fleeces white as snow, 

Or pressing fragrant curd, come, show thy skill ; 

Or add that sweet voice, musical and low, 
To tender songs which make the heart-strings thrill ; 


Or to the glad pipe dance, when snowy winds are shrill.” 


‘She looked up ruddy as the rose of June, 
And thanked him with her eyes. Horns told aloud 
That day was done; stars glimmered ; shearers soon 
Dropt their reap-hooks, and in the crystal flood 
Cooled their hot hands and brows, all toil bedewed : 
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Homeward they went, and as they went they sung 
Of holy love, or some unholy feud ; 
Or told sad tales which live but on the tongue 

Of hinds, and made us weep we were soft and young. 


‘ Even while he spoke, he at his open door 
Arrived, and o’er the threshold led the maid ; 
A peat fire sparkled on the smooth stone floor, 
And round the house a twinkling twilight made ; 
Which first the form and then the thrift display’d 
Of his Eupheme, who toiled that she might tell 
How with her wheels her husband she arrayed 
For kirk or fair: she looked up—she knew well 
was a stranger's foot that on the threshold fell. 


She smiled a welcome as she looked, and met 
A look all loveliness. ‘ Eupheme, I say, 
Haste thee, and sweetest of all sweet things get, 
For this young thing hath walked a weary way ; 
God’s hand hath taen her kindred all away— 
She goes unfriended through this world alone.” 
‘« welcome to me as the light of day,” 
The matron said; ‘‘ Cheer thee, thou beauteous one, 
Old eyes like mine should weep "—nor made she farther moan. 


‘ The stranger maid her mantle clasp unloosed, 

Shed back her flowing locks of darkest stain, 

Bared her round fingers long and white, composed 

Her swelling bosom, where a pleasant pain 

Fled and returned with double throb again; 

With neat and ready hand Eupheme her cheer 

Placed on the board: cakes of the sifted grain, 

Curds quenched in fragrant cream, and pure and clear 
The honey from the comb, and breg-wort, sweetest beer. 


‘Eupheme now bade the stranger one draw near; 
Miles bared his brow and the small banquet blest— 
A sound unwonted to that maiden’s ear, 
But yet most welcome ; she could scarcely taste 
The cream and curd ; the breg-wort cup she kiss’d, 
And passed it meekly to the cottage dame, 
While the frank farmer drank her health and prest— 
“Come cheer thy heart, and think thyself at hame— 

The friendlless foot is dear to all who bear my name.” ’—pp. 66—68. 


In this retirement Sybil continues through a whole year, a cil- 
cumstance of which the author avails him, in order to pour out his 
thoughts upon the various seasons, their amusements, their occt- 
pations, and the domestic customs of the Scottish peasantry. We 
must give one of the harvest evenings. 


‘ Sweet sang young Sybil, and sweet smiled Eupheme, 
And every song there were kind words between ; 

Till nigh the hill the sun’s bright border came, 

And poured its fire slaunt on the summit green : 
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On every field were busy labourers seen, — 
On every road there rolled the tumbler-car ; 
Whips smacked, steeds snorted, fast the pitchforks sheen 
Moved, and the corn-ricks, "neath the twilight star, 
Rose fast, and harvést-horns rung o’er the hills afar. 
‘ Sweet was such sound to those who toiled since morn, 
Maids hung their sickles in the standing stook, 
And from their ringlets plucked the bearded corn ; 
Or from their hands the stinging nettles took, 
And laved their foreheads in the running book, 
And gave their hot necks to the dewy air ;— 
The dewy air its glittering diamonds shook, 
Bright and profuse amid their snooded hair, 
And cooled the grass, and gemmed white feet and ancles bare. 
‘The horses loosed from labour gambol round, 
Drink in the streams or browse the tender grass : 
Cows leave their pastures, o'er the moistened ground 
Their udders drop white fragrance as they pass ; 
To where with milk-pail stands the bare-armed lass, 
And every vale and hill and haugh pours home 
Its people ; nigh each farmer's door a mass 
Of rustics stand; slow moving others come, 
Enjoying eve’s sweet air on rivulet bank, and holm. 
‘This was the last night of the week, and joy 
Was in the land, both man and beast were glad ; 
The air was balmy, from the heavens high 
The clear moon chased off every vapour sad ; 
The groves with rooks as thick as leaves were clad, 
The honey dew the hare licked from her feet ; 
Tue shepherd freed his right arm from his maud, 
His plum-tree whistle dipt in odorous weet, 
And from the green-hill side sent down his ditty sweet.’—pp. 92—93. 


The best of the extracts which we have copied may be compared 
toso many wild roses—and not the less sweet or welcome because 
they are so wild—plucked from a mountain side filled with heath 
and thistles. It is possible that the whole of the twelve cantos, 
or parts, into which the poem is divided, may be relished on the 
other side of the Tweed, and gain for the author at home that fame 
which, we are afraid, will be denied him elsewhere. 





Ant. IX.—Contarini Fleming, a phsycological Auto-biography. In 
four volumes. 8vo, London: Murray. 1832. 
Hap Mr. D’Israeli, junior, to whom we believe these volumes have 
been with truth ascribed, omitted the epithet ‘ phsycological’ from 
us title page, and pared down the exaggerations in which he has 
‘0 frequently indulged in the work, he might have rendered it in- 
initely more acceptable to the public. Asit now stands, it is some- 
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thing between fact and fiction, in which we cannot always ascer- 
tain the boundaries where the one ceases, and the other begins, 
It is an ambiguity, leaving behind it that shadowy vague impres. 
sion, which, perhaps, of all others, is the most fatal to the fame of 
an author. With the materials which lay within his reach, he 
might have produced an auto-biographical sketch, which, if limited 
within the compass of his actual experience, would have been con- 
sidered as a valuable accession to the better classes of our literature. 
But he preferred turning the memoranda of his life into a kind of 
novel, and has thus, in our humble judgment, stripped them of 
many of the charms which they might otherwise have possessed, 


He has chosen to picture out what he might have been under a 


variety of circumstances real or supposed, rather than what he has 
been in the state of life which it has been his portion hitherto to 
maintain. Assuming that the education which he received was 
founded upon an irrational system, incapable of eliciting his facul- 
ties to the extent which they were competent to attain, he has 
endeavoured to lift his mind above it, and to lay before us those 
aspirations of his soul, which the established usages of society liave 
the effect of placing under what he deems an improper and injuri- 
ous restraint. 

The author asks with Pilate, ‘‘ what is truth?” and, like the 
governor of Juda, without expecting an answer. But the ques- 
tion is put with a view to let it be understood that he is free from 
prejudices of every description, and only anxious to proceed in his 
inquiries, without being fettered by principles. ‘We are the 
slaves,’ he says, ‘ of false knowledge,’ ‘ we believe what our fathers 
credited, because they were convinced without a cause. The 
faculty of thought has been destroyed. Yet our emasculated 
minds, without the power of fruition, still pant for the charms of 
wisdom. It is this that makes us fly with rapture to false know- 
ledge—to tradition, to prejudice, to custom. Delusive tradition, 
destructive prejudice, degenerating custom!’ We have selected 
these propositions, for the purpose of presenting the author in the 
character which he affects to aim at through the sketch which he 
has here given of his phsycological career. If we were inclined 
to dispute them, we might easily shew that they are raised upon a 
very sandy foundation: that the faculty of thought, for instance, 
far from being destroyed, was never more vigorously or more prac- 
tically exercised than it is at the present day ; and that the human 
mind, instead of being emasculated, has in fact put on new strength, 
and taken a bolder flight into the regions of natural and moral 
philosophy. But this is not a fitting opportunity for such discus- 
sions. The author himself must have been fully aware that he was 
dealing in paradoxes, and it is indeed manifest that he has thrown 
them out by way of forming a suitable introduction to the narrative 
which follows. 


It is for the same reason that we pass over, without deeming !t 
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necessary to expose, though we must, under all circumstances, 
censure, the dangerous doctrine, that ‘ thought is the consequence 
of organization ; action the result of a necessity not less imperious.’ 
Here we find, in one short sentence, the exploded systems of ma- 
terialism and fatalism propounded without the slightest qualifica- 
tion. ‘My fortune and intelligence,’ he adds, ‘have blended 
together, and formed my character.’ Thus religion is altogether 
excluded from his code—at least, it is denied the influence which 
it must always exercise over well-regulated minds. But lest we 
should have any doubt as to his opinion on this subject, he further 
on observes,—* Some exemption from the sectarian prejudices, that 
embitter life, may surely be expected from one, who, by a curious 
combination of circumstances, finds himself without country, with- 
out kindred, and without friends; nor will he be suspected of 
indulging in the delusions of worldly vanity, who, having acted in 
the world, has retired to meditate in an inviolate solitude, and 
seeks relief from an overwhelming vitality of thought in the flowing 
spirit of creation.” What are we to understand by exemption from 
‘sectarian prejudices?’ The absence of all religion. What is 
meant by the ‘ flowing spirit of creation?’ Simply that there is 
no God. 

But if these be really the opinions which Mr. D’Israeli entertains, 
it is but justice to him to acknowledge that he nowhere puts them 
forward in an offensive manner. It is very possible, that an im- 
perfect education may have given him erroneous principles, or left 
his mind at sea on many points which most well-informed men 
consider as settled. This is his misfortune. But it will be also 
his fault, if, having access, as he must have, to the best authorities, 
he disdain, from mere pride of intellect, to listen to their advice, 
and to rectify the errors which seem at present to depress, rather 
than to elevate, the powers of his manly understanding. 

After giving us a history of his family, in which the outline is 
not much altered from the truth, he places the scene of his early 
youth under the Austrian regime. His father married a second 
time, and although his step-mother was kindness itself, he felt 
unhappy and alone. He loved his father tenderly, but seldom had 
af opportunity of seeing one who was employed in public affairs, 
as one of the emperor’s ministers. Asa boy, Contarini was so 
sedentary and silent, that he obtained the ht reputation of 
being stupid, although he was in truth absorbed in the airy cre- 
ations of a fertile imagination. As he grew up, the idea of not 
being loved, and of having nobody to love, made him wretched 
and disconsolate. Books, as he became more and more acquainted 
with them, opened new and real worlds which charmed his fancy. 
Reading of the grotto of Egeria, it occurred to him that he might, 
n such a recess, find out a nymph, with whom he too might hold 
mysterious converse. 


‘ We were discoursing of Pompilius, when the thought tiashed across 
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me. Ino longer listened to his remarks, and I ceased also to angwer 
My eyes were indeed fixed upon the page, but I perceived nothing, and ag i, 
was not yet my hour of liberty, I remained in a soft state of dreary abstrac. 
tion. 

‘ When I was again free, I wandered forth into the park, and I hastened 
with a rushing agitated step to the spot on which I had fixed. 

‘It was a small dell, and round it grew tall trees with thin light 
coloured leaves, and the earth was everywhere covered with thick fern, and 
many wild flowers. And the dell was surrounded at a very slight distance 
by a deep wood, out of which white glancing hares each instant darted to 
play upon the green sunny turf. It was not indeed a sparry grot, cool in 
the sparkling splendour of a southern scene, it was not indeed a spot formed 
in the indefinite but lovely mould of the regions of my dreams, but it was 
green, and sweet, and wondrous still. 

‘ And I threw myself upon the soft yielding fern, and covered my eyes. 
And a shadowy purple tint was all that I perceived, and as my abstraction 
grew more intense, the purple lightened into a dusky white, and this new 
curtain again into a glittering veil, and the veil mystically disappeared, and 
I beheld a beautiful and female face. 

‘ It was not unlike Christiana, but more dazzling and very pensive. And 
the eyes met mine, and they were full of serious lustre, and my heart beat, 
and I seemed to whisper with a very low but almost extatic voice, ‘* Egeria!” 
Yet indeed my lips did not move. And the vision beamed with a melan- 
choly smile. And suddenly I found myself in a spacious cave, and I looked 
up into the face of a beautiful woman, and her countenance was the 
countenance of the vision. And we were in deep shade, but far out I could 
perceive a shining and azure land. And the sky was of a radiant purple, 
and the earth was streaming with a golden light, and there were blue moun- 
tains, and bright fields, and glittering vineyards. 

‘And I said nothing, but I looked upon her face and dwelt upon her 
beauty. And hours flew, and the sun set, and the dew descended. And 
as the sky became less warm, the vision gradually died away, and I arose 
in the long twilight, and I returned home, pensive and grave, but full ofa 
soft and palpitating joy.’—vol. i. pp. 47—50. 

As long as he remained under tutelage at home, this place of 
retirement was his delight. From home he passed to a college, to 
prepare for the university. Here his life is characteristically traced 
through a number of trifling incidents, in which, bowever, the 
reader will find some interest. After some time spent at school, he 
began to feel the desire of composition. His first was a theme of 
heroic life, which he wished to clothe in the splendour of remote 
antiquity. He began with a magnificent description, but when be 
had completed his scene, he could not get the actors to come 0M. 
His next attempt was a story in the German fashion, for which his 
fancy was prepared by the tale of the “Hunter of Rodensteiv. 
But in this he was equally unsuccessful. He began with a very 
elaborate description of the dress of his hero, a young traveller 
whom he introduced as arriving at night on the borders of a Bohe- 
mian forest. But having conducted him to his bed-room, he 
thought it not sufficiently epic to put him to bed, so he employed 
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him for a while looking out at the moon. There he remained im- 
moveable. Do what he would, with all the aid of fine gilt paper 
and or-molu inkstands, he could not get his man to move from the 
window. Upon his return home, he found his life so dull that he 
ran away, and for awhile became a wanderer. He had an uncon- 
querable longing to see Venice, and he visited with rapture the city 
of dreams. He of course found it necessary to apologize for this 
vagabond excursion to his father, whom he thus presents to us. 


‘Imagine then a man of about four and twenty years of age, tall and 
thin, slightly bald, handsome and elegant, pensive and pale. His clear 
broad brow, his aquiline but delicately chiselled nose, his grey, deep set, 
and penetrating eye, and his compressed lips, altogether formed a counte- 
nance which enchanted women and awed men. 

‘His character is more difficult to delineate. It was perhaps inscru- 
table. I will attempt to sketch it, as it might then have appeared to those 
who considered themselves qualified to speculate upon human nature. 

‘ His talents were of a high order, and their exercise alone had occasioned 
is rise in a country in which he had no interest and no connexions. He 
had succeeded in everything he had undertaken ; as an orator, as a negoti- 
ator, and in all the details of domestic administration he was alike eminent, 
and his luminous interpretation of national law had elevated the character 
of his monarch in the opinion of Europe, and had converted a second rate 
power into the mediator between the highest. 

‘The minister of a free people, he was the personal as well as the 
political pupil of Metternich. Yet he respected the institutions of his 
country because they existed, and because experience proved, that under 
their influence the natives had become more powerful machines. 

‘His practice of politics was compressed in two words—subtilty and 
force. The minister of an Emperor, he would have maintained his system 
by armies; in the cabinet of a small kingdom he compensated for his defici- 
ency by intrigue. 

‘His perfection of human nature was a practical man. He looked 
upon a theorist either with alarm or with contempt. Proud in his own 
energies, and conscious that he owed everything to his own dexterity, he 
believed all to depend upon the influence of individual character. He 
required men not to think but to act, not to examine but to obey ; and 
animating their brute force with his own intelligence, he found the success 
which he believed could never be achieved by the rational conduct of an 
enlightened people. 

‘ Out of the cabinet, the change of his manner might perplex the super- 
ficial. The moment that he entered society, his thoughtful face would 
break into a fascinating smile, and he listened with interest to the tales of 
levity, and joined with readiness in each frivolous pursuit. He was 
sumptuous in his habits, and was said to be even voluptuous. Perhaps he 
affected gallantry because he was deeply impressed with the influence of 
women both upon public and upon private opinion. With them he was 
an universal favourite ; and as you beheld him assenting with conviction to 
their gay or serious nonsense, and waving with studied grace his perfumed 
handkerchief in his delicately white and jewelled hand, you might have 
‘upposed him for a moment a consummate Lord Chamberlain —but only for 
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a moment,—for had you caught his eye, you would have withdrawn your 
gaze with precipitation, and perhaps with awe. For the rest, he spoke all 
languages, never lost his self-possession, and never in my recollection had 
displayed a spark of strong feeling. 

‘1 loved my father deeply, but my love was mixed with more than reve- 
rence ; it was blended with fear. He was the only person before whom | 
ever quailed. To me he had been universally kind. I could not recall in 
the whole period of my existence, a sin gle harsh word directed to myself 
that had ever escaped him. Whenever he saw me he smiled and nodded; 
and sometimes in early days when I requested an embrace, he had pressed 
my lips. As I grew in years everything was arranged that could conduce 
to my happiness. Whatever I desired was granted, whatever wish I ex- 
pressed was gratified. Yet with all this, by some means or other which | 
could not comprehend, the intercourse between my father and myself 
seemed never to advance. I was still to him as much an infant as if | were 
yet a subject of the nursery, and the impending and important interview 
might be considered the first time that it was ever my fortune to engage 
with him in serious converse.’ —vol. i. pp. 238—244, 


The result of his interview with his father was his removal to the 
university, where, after going through the usual rounds of dissipa- 
tion, be at length fairly settled to his books. The lecture of a 
German professor made him enamoured of the Greek language, 
poetry, and history. He gave himself up to study, and insensibly 

ecame an author. Gigantic schemes crowded upon his mind. 
He ‘ mused over an original style which was to blend profound 
philosophy, and deep learning, and brilliant eloquence.’ The 
university announced a medal for the writer of the best treatise on 
the Dorian people. He tried his ‘‘’prentice hand,” and won the 
wy He returned to his father, he says, ‘in a blaze of glory.’ 
‘ull of his triumph, he could for a long time think of nothing but 
the Dorians and the Pelasgi, until, by his father’s advice he dipped 
into the works of Voltaire, commencing with Zadig. He was at 
once spell-bound, and by the time he had finished the hundred 
tomes, his mind, he says, was completely disembarrassed of all 
ok ga He thenceforth tested every thing by first principles, 
and, by the aid of his university friends, formed a ‘secret union for 
the amelioration of society,’ of which he had thie honour to be 
elected president. The narrative may be true or fictitious : either 
way it shews the natural progress of a mind placed under sueh 
circumstances. 

The new society, having drawn the attention of the heads of the 
university, was prohibited, but the members resolved to rebel 
against all authority, and agreed to go out and live together in 4 
forest reputed to be haunted. They took possession of an old 
castle, in which there was a large hall, covered with tapestry and 
tattered banners. This they made their principal apartment, and 
here they held their sittings. But from philosophers they soon 
found it necessary to become practical men, and so turned themselves 
into a corps of banditti. After a few deeds of real plunder, they 
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were informed that the police, well armed and assisted by troops, 
were in pursuit of them. It was the signal for their disbanding, and 
each went his own way. The result of this affair was to turn our 
hero’s mind into a mood for composition, and straight he com- 
menced planning a tragedy, which he as speedily finished, upon 
the German-horror-plan.” But nobody would publish it. In this 
state of mind he returned once more to his father, who received him 
in the kindest manner, and persuaded him to becume his private 
secretary. 


‘| devoted myself to my new pursuits with as much fervour as I had 
done to the study of Greek. The former secretary initiated me in the 
mysteries of routine business. My father, although he made no remark, 
was evidently pleased at the facility and quickness with which I attained 
this formal but necessary information. Vattel and Martens were my 
private studies. I was greatly interested with my novel labours. Foreign 
policy opened a dazzling vista of splendid incident. It was enchanting to 
be acquainted with the secrets of European cabinets, and to control or influ- 
ence their fortunes. A year passed with more satisfaction than any period 
of my former life. I had become of essential service to my father. My 
talent for composition found full exercise, and afforded him great aid in 
drawing up state papers and manifestoes, despatches, and decrees. We 
were always together. I shared his entire confidence. He instructed me 
in the characters of the public men who surrounded us, and of those who 
were more distant. I was astonished at the scene of intrigue that opened 
upon me, | found that in some, even of his colleagues, 1 was only to per- 
ceive secret enemies, and in others but necessary tovls and tolerated incum- 
brances. I delighted in the danger, the management, the negotiation, the 
suspense, the difficult gratification of his high ambition. 

‘Intent as he was to make me a great statesman, he was scarcely less 
anxious that I should become a finished man of the world. He constantly 
impressed upon me that society was a politician’s great tool, and the para- 
mount necessity of cultivating its good graces. He afforded me an ample 
allowance. He encouraged me in a lavish expenditure. Above all he was 
ever ready to dilate upon the character of women, and while he astonished 
me by the tone of depreciation in which he habitually spoke of them, he 
would even magnify their influence and the necessity of securing it. 

‘I modelled my character upon that of my father. | imbibed his deep 
worldliness. With my usual impetuosity I even exaggerated it. I recog- 
nised self-interest as the spring of all action. I received it as a truth that 
no man was to be trusted, and no woman to be loved. I gloried in secretly 
believing myself the most callous of men, and that nothing could tempt 
he to compromise my absorbing self-ism. _ I laid it down as a principle, 
that all considerations must yield to the gratification of my ambition. The 
ardour and assiduity with w hich I fulfilled my duties and prosecuted my 
studies, had rendered me at the end of two years a very skilful politician. 
My great fault as a man of affairs was, that | was too fond of patronising 
charlatans, and too ready to give every adventurer credit for great talent. 

€ Moment a man started a new idea, my active fancy conjured up all the 
great results, and conceived that his was equally prophetic. But here my 
father’s severe judgment and sharp experience always interfered for my 
VOL. 11.—( 1832.) No. 11. U 
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benefit, and my cure was assisted by hearing a few of my black swans 
cackle instead of chant. As a member of society, I was entirely exemp, 
from the unskilful affectation of my boyhood. I was assured, arrogant, and 
bitter, but easy and not ungraceful. The men trembled at my sarcasms, 
and the women repeated with wonderment my fantastic raillery. My posi. 
tion in life, and the exaggerated halo with which in my case, asin all others, 
the talents of eminent youth were injudiciously invested, made me courted 
by all, especially by the daughters of Eve. _[ was sometimes nearly the 
victim of hackneyed experience—sometimes I trifled with affections which 
my parental instructions taught me never to respect. On the whole I con- 
sidered myself as one of the most important personages in the country, 
possessing the greatest talents, the profoundest knowledge of men and 
affairs, and the most perfect acquaintance with society. When I look back 


upon myself at this period, I have difficulty in coneeiving a more unamiable 
character.’—vol. ii. pp. 107- -112. 


Public life, although he shone in it, soon ceased to have any 
charm for such a mind as Contarini’s. Upon a change of adminis- 
tration, which threatened to exclude his father from power, and to 
transfer it to his rival, the Count de Moltke, the young secretary 
amused himself with writing political squibs, and turned the laugh 
against the count, by describing him as a manufacturer of cream 
cheeses. But upon the settling of the cabinet again, he spurned 
the dull routine of office, and his old aspirations after literary dis- 
tinction returned. 


‘{ took up a pen. I held it in the light. I thought to myself what 
will be its doom, but I said nothing. I began writing -some hours before 
noon, nor did I ever cease. My thoughts, my passion, the rush of my 
invention, were too quick for my pen. Page followed page ; as a sheet was 
finished I threw it on the floor; I was amazed at the rapid and prolific 
production, yet I could not stop to wonder. In half a dozen hours | sank 
back utterly exhaused with an aching frame. I rang the bell, ordered 
some refreshment, and walked about the room. The wine invigorated me 
and warmed up my sinking fancy, which, however, required little fuel. | 
set to again, and it was midnight before I Tetired to my bed. 

‘The next day I again rose early, and with a bottle of wine at my side, 
for I was determined not to be disturbed, I dashed at it again. I was not 
less successful. This day I finished my first volume. 

‘The third morning I had less inclination to write. I read over and 
corrected what I had composed. This warmed up my fancy, and in the 
afternoon I executed several chapters of my second volume. 

‘Each day, although I had not in the least lost my desire of writing, | 
wrote slower. It was necessary for me each day to read my work from 
the beginning, before I felt the existence of the characters sufficiently real 
to invent their actions. Nevertheless, on the morning of the seventh day, 
the second and last volume was finished. 

‘ My book was a rapid sketch of the development of the poetic cha- 
racter. My hero was a youth whose mind was ever combating with his 
situation. Gifted with a highly poetic temperament, it was the office of 
his education to counteract all its ennobling tendencies. I traced the firs 
indication of his predisposition, the growing consciousness of his powers, 
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his reveries, his loneliness, bis doubts, his moody misery, his ignorance of 
his art, his failures, his despair. I painted his agonising and ineffectual 
efforts to exist like those around him. I poured forth my own passion 
when I described the fervour of his love. 

‘All this was serious enough; and the most singular thing is, that all 
this time it never struck me that I was delineating my own character. But 
now comes the curious part. In depicting the scenes of society in which 


"my hero was forced to move, I suddenly dashed not only into the most 


slashing satire, but even into malignant personality, all the bitterness of 
my heart, occasioned by a wretched existence among their false circles, found 
its full vent. Never was any thing so imprudent. Every body figured, and 
all parties and opinions alike suffered. The same hand that immortalised 
the cream cheeses of poor Count de Moltke now avenged his wrongs. 

‘ For the work itself it was altogether a most rude performance, teeming 
with innumerable faults. It was entirely deficient in art. The principal 
character, although forcibly conceived, for it was founded on truth, was 
not sufficiently developed. Of course the others were much less so. The 
incidents were unnatural, the serious characters exaggerations, the comic 
ones caricature ; the wit was too often flippant, the philosophy too'often 
forced; yet the vigour was remarkable, the license of an uncurbed imagi- 
nation not without charms, and, on the whole, there breathed a freshness 
which is rarely found, and, which perhaps, with ali my art and knowledge, 
I may never again afford: and, indeed, when I recall the magnificent 
enthusiasm, the glorious heat with which this little work was written, I'am 
convinced that, with all its errors, the spark of true creation animated its 
fiery page. 

‘Such is the history of ‘‘ Manstein,” a work which exercised a strange 
influence on my destiny.’—vol. ii. pp. 135—140. 


This is intended to be a phsycological history of the origin of 
“Vivian Grey,” a very bad satirical novel, which, perhaps, some 
of our readers may remember. The failure of the high hopes 
which he founded upon this publication, the severity of the criti- 
cisms which were pronounced upon it on all sides, rendered a 
foreign appointment particularly acceptable to him. He went to 
Venice, where a new world of passion came upon his soul, called 
into existence by the beauty of Alceste Contarini, a cousin of his 
own, with whom he became acquainted. But she was already 
betrothed ! What was to be done? He induced her to marry him 
privately, and then to elope with him to Candia, where he informs 
us he led a life of happiness, such as he had never expected to 
find in the possession of man. He thus describes his situation at 
this period. 

‘I know not the palling of passion of which some write. I have loved 
only once, and the recollection of the being to whom I was devoted fills 
me at this moment with as much rapture, as when her virgin charms were 
first yielded to my embrace. I cannot comprehend the sneers of witty 
takes, at what they call constancy. If beings are united by any other 
consideration but love, constancy is of course impossible, and I think un- 
necessary. Toa man who is in love the thought of another woman ts 
uninteresting, if not repulsive. Constancy is human nature. Instead of 
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love being the occasion of all the misery of this world, as is sung by fap. 
tastic bards, I believe that the misery of this world is occasioned by there 
not being love enough. This opinion, at any rate, appears more logical, 
Happiness is only to be found in a recurrence to the principles of human 
nature, and these will prompt very simple manners., For myself, I believe 
that permanent unions of the sexes should be early encouraged ; nor do | 
conceive that general happiness can ever flourish but in societies where it 
is the custom for all males to marry at eighteen. This custom I am ip. 
formed is not unusual in the United States of America, and its consequence 
is a simplicity of manners, and a purity of conduct, which Europeans can. 
not comprehend, but to which they must ultimately have recourse. Pri. 
meval barbarism, and extreme civilization must arrive at the same results, 
Men under these circumstances are actuated by their organization; ip 
the first instance instinctively, in the second philosophically. At present 
we are all in the various gradations of the intermediate state of corruption, 

‘1 could have lived with Alceste Contarini in a solitude for ever. | 
desired nothing more than to enjoy existence with such a companion. | 
would have communicated to her all my thoughts and feelings. I would 
have devoted to her solitary ear the poetry of my being. Sucha life might 
not suit others. Others influenced by a passion not less ardent, may find 
its flame fed by the cares of life, cherished by its duties and its pleasures, 
and flourishing amid the travails of society. All is an affair of organiza- 
tion, Ours would differ. Among all men there are some points of simi- 
liarity and sympathy. ‘There are few alike. There are some perfectly 
unlike the mass. The various tribes that people this globe in all probabi- 
lity spring from different animals. Until we know more of ourselves of 
what use are our systems? For myself, I can conceive nothing more idle or 
more useless than what is styled Moral Philosophy. We speculate upon 
the character of man, we divide and we subdivide ; we have our generals, 
and our sages, and ourstatesmen. There is nota modification of mind that 
is not mapped in our great atlas of intelligence. We cannot be wrong 
because we have studied the past, and we are famous for discovering 
the future when it has taken place, Napoleon is first consul and would 
found a dynasty. There is no doubt of it. Read my character of Crom- 
well, But what use is the discovery, when the consul is already tearing 
off his republican robe, and snatching the imperial diadem ? And suppose— 
which has happened, and may and will happen again—suppose a being 
of a different organization to Napoleon or Cromwell placed in the same 
situation, ora being gifted with a combination of intelligence, hitherto un- 
known, where then is our moral philosophy, our nice study of human na- 
ture. How are we to speculate upon results which are to be produced by 
unknown causes? What we want is to discover the character of a man 
at his birth, and found his education upon his nature. The whole system 
of moral philosophy is a delusion fit only for the play of sophists in an age 
of physiological ignorance. 

‘I leave these great speculations for the dreariness of future hours. 
—_ calls me to the golden sands, whither we are wont to take our sunset 
walk. 

‘ A Grecian sunset! The sky is like the neck of a dove, the rocks and 
waters are bathed with a violet light. Each moment it changes, each mo- 
ment it shifts into more graceful and more gleaming shadows. And the 
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thin white moon is above all, the thin white moon followed by a single star 
_like alady by a page.’—vol. iis pp. 99—104. 
Matter like this is so attractive that we must go on with it. 


‘ We had no books, no single source of amusement, but our own society, 
and yet the day always appeared a moment. I did indeed contrive to 
obtain for Alceste what was called a Mandalin, and which from its appear- 
ance might have been an ancient lyre. But it was quite unnecessary, my 
tongue never stopped the whole day. [told Alceste everything. All about 
my youthful scrapes and fancies, and Musmus and my battle, and Winter 
and Christiana, and the confounded the tragedy, and of course Manstein. 
If | for a moment ceased, she always said “ go on.” On I went, and told 
the same stories over again, which she reheard with the same interest. 
The present was 80 delightful to me that I cared little to talk about the past, 
and always avoided the future. But Alceste would sometimes turn the 
conversation to what might happen, and as she now promised to heighten 
our happiness by bringing us a beautiful stranger to share our delightful 
existence, the future began to interest even me. 

‘Thad never written to my father since I arrived at Paris. Every time 
I drew a bill I expected to find my credit revoked, but it was not so. And 
I therefore willingly concluded that Lausanne apprised him of everything, 
and that he thought fit not to interfere. I had never written to my father, 
because I cannot dissemble ; and as my conduct ever since I quitted France 
had been one continued violation of his commands and wishes, why, corres- 
pondence was difficult, and could not prove pleasing. But Alceste would 
talk about my father, and it was therefore necessary to think of him. She 
shuddered at the very name of Italy, and willingly looked forward to a set- 
tlementin the north. For myself | was exceedingly happy, and my remiuis- 
cences of my father-land were so far from agreeable, that I was careless as 
to the future ; and although I already began to entertain the possibility of a 
return, I still wished to pass some considerable time of our youth inviolate 
by the vulgar cares of life, and under the influence of a glowing sky. 

‘In the mean time we rambled about the mountains, on our little stout 
Candiote horses, or amused ourselves in adorning our residence. We made 
anew garden. We collected every choice flower, and rare bird, and beau- 
tiful animal that we could assemble together. Alceste was wild for a white 
gazelle, ever since we had seen one in the Consul’s court. They came 
from a particular part of Arabia, and are rare. Yet one was obtained, and 
two of its fawn-coloured brethren. I must confess that we found these 
elegant and poetical companions extremely troublesome and stupid. They 
are the least sentimental and domestic of allcreatures. The most sedulous 
attention will not attach them to you, and I do not believe that they are 
ever fairly tame. I dislike them in spite of their liquid eyes and romantic 
reputation, and infinitely prefer what are now my constant and even delight- 
rs company, some fine, faithful, honest, intelligent, thorough-bred English 

ogs. 

‘We had now passed nearly eight months in this island, The end of 
the year was again advancing. Oh! the happy charming evenings when, 
fearing for my Alceste that it grew too cool to walk, we sat within the house ; 
and the large lamp was lit, and the faithful Lausanne brought me my pipe, 
and the confounded gazelle kicked it over, and the grinning Tita handed 
us our coffee, and my dear, dear Alceste sung me some delicious Venetian 
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melody, and then I left off smoking, and she left off singing, and we were 
happier and happier every day. 

‘Talk of fame and romance—all the glory and adventure in the world are 
not worth one single hour of domestic bliss ! It sounds like a clap-trap, but 
the soliiary splendour with which I am now surrounded, tells me toy 
earnestly it is truth.’—vol. iii. pp. 104—109. 


This fascinating picture of domestic bliss was destined soon to 
be changed into mourning. Alceste died in child-bed—Contarini, 
distracted, flies to the mountains, where he is found after an absence 
of three days by his faithful servant. By degrees his mind becomes 
calmed, and he returns to Italy, and takes up his abode among the 
Apennines, where he again applies his mind to literary composition, 
The result was the sequel of ‘ Manstein,’ or of ‘ Vivian Grey,” 
as we believe we may call it. Feeling the defects of his former 
work, he was resolved to execute his new labour in a very different 
style. Disgusted with the wild crudities of his first performance, 
he constructed his characters upon what he supposed to be pbilo- 
sophical principles. He says that in the formation of his style he 
had been much indebted to music and painting, and that the Vene- 
tian school had developed in him a latent love of the gorgeous in 
incident and expression, which, however, brought with it its atten- 
dant imperfections,—exaggeration, effeminacy, the obtrusion of art, 
the painful want of nature. In his second novel all was art. His 
contrasts and grouping were studied, and his characters were not 
taken from any models which he had seen or read of, but imper- 
sonations of the moods and passions of the mind. Nature, how- 
ever, would not be suppressed: it now and then defied all his 
careful calculations. 


‘1 began to write ; my fancy fired, my brain inflamed ; breathing forms 
rose up under my pen, and jostled aside the cold abstraction, whose crea- 
tion had cost such long musing. In vain I struggled to compose with- 
out enthusiasm, in vain I endeavoured to delineate only what | had pre- 
conceived. In vain I endeavoured to restrain the flow of unbidden invention, 
all that I had seen and pondered passed before me from the proud moment 
that 1 stood upon Mount Jura to the present ravishing hour that I returned 
to my long estranged art. Every tree, every cloud, every star and moun- 
tain, every fair lake and flowing river that had fed my fancy with their 
sweet suggestions in my rambling hours, now returned and illumined my 
pages with their brightness and their beauty. My mind teemed with similes. 
Thought and passion came veiled in metaphoric garb. I was delighted, 
I was bewildered. The clustering of their beauty seemed an evidence of 
poetic power; the management of these bright guests was an art of which 
I was ignorant. I received them all. I found myself often writing only 
that they might be accommodated. 

‘I gave up to this work many long and unbroken hours. I was deter- 
mined that it should not suffer from a hurried pen. I often stopped to 
ineditate. It was in writing this book that I first learnt my art. . It wasa 
series of experiments. They were at length finished, and my volumes con- 
signed to their fate and northern publisher. 
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‘The critics treated me with more courtesy. What seemed to me odd 
amongst them, although no puzzle now, was, that they admired what had 
been written in haste, and without premeditation, and generally disap- 
proved of what had cost me much forethought, and been executed with 
great care. It was universally declared a most unequal work, and they 
were right, although they could not detect the causes of the inequality. 
My perpetual efforts at being imaginative were highly reprobated. Now 
my efforts had been entirely the other way. In short I puzzled them, and 
no one offered a prediction as to my future career. My book as a whole 
was rather unintelligible, but parts were favourites. It was pronounced a 
remarkable compound of originality and dulness. These critiques, what- 
ever might be their tenor, mattered little tome, A long interval elapsed 
before they reached Florence, and during that period I had effectually 
emancipated myself from the thraldom of criticism. 

‘I have observed, that after writing a book my mind always makes a 
great spring. I believe that the act of composition produces the same 
invigorating effect on the mind which some exertion does upon the body. 
Even the writing of Manstein produced a revolution in my nature, which 
cannot be traced by any metaphysical analysis. In the course of a few 
days, I was converted from a hollow-hearted worldling into a noble philo- 
sopher. I was, indeed, ignorant, but I had lost the double ignorance of 
the Platonists, I was no longer ignorant that I was ignorant. No one could 
be influenced by a greater desire of knowledge, a greater passion for the 
beautiful, or a deeper regard for his fellow creatures. And I well remember 
when on the evening that I wrote the last sentence of this more intellectual 
effort, | walked out upon the terrace with that feeling of satisfaction which 
accompanies the idea of a task completed ; so far was I from being excited 
by the hope of having written a great work, that I even meditated its 
destruction, for the moment it was terminated, it seemed to me that I had 
become suddenly acquainted with the long-concealed principles of my art, 
which, without doubt, had been slenderly practised in this production. My 
taste, as it were, in an instant became formed, and | felt the conviction that 
I could now produce some lasting creation. 

‘I thought no more of criticism. The breath of man has never influenced 
me much, for I depend more upon myself than upon others. I want no false 
fame. It would be no delight to be considered a prophet, were I con- 
scious of being an impostor. I ever wish to be undeceived ; but if I possess 
the organization of a poet, no one can prevent me from exercising my 
faculty any more than he can rob the courser of his fleetness, or the night- 
ingale of her song.’—vol, iii. pp. 148—153. 


A poet, however, he never was intended to be, otherwise he could 
not have set down the divine dialects in which Homer and Virgil 
and their distinguished successors clothed their inspirations, as 
‘unnatural language.’ The art of poetry, he asserts, is to express 
natural feelings in unnatural language : now we should have thought 
that its province was exactly the reverse. It may be said that in 
trath there is no such thing as natural or unnatural language, since 
itis the creature of an arbitrary convention. This must he admitted 
to be the case, and all that can be meant by natural language is a 
body of expression best adapted for the conveyance to others of our 
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thoughts, in as clear and strong a light as we ourselves conceive 
them. Who doubts, except Mr. D’Israeli, that the ancient poets 
accomplished this object in a pre-eminent degree? But we ought 
to remember that he delights in paradoxes, and even in contradic. 
tions, and that it is doubtful very frequently whether he really 
means half the assertions which he advances with such consummate 
boldness. 

A short period of application to composition made him almost a 
hypocondriac, and he found it necessary again to travel. The 
reader shall see with what little effect. 


‘ All the Italian cities are delightful ; but an elegant melancholy pervades 
Pisa that is enchanting. Whata marble group is formed by the Cathedral, 
the wonderful Babtistero, the Leaning Tower, and the Campo Santo ; and 
what an indication of the ancient splendour of the Republic ! I wish that 
the world consisted of a cluster of small states. There would be much 
more genius, and, what is of more importance, much more felicity. Federal 
unions would preserve us from the evil consequences of local jealousy, and 
might combine in some general legislation of universal benefit. Italy might 
then revive, and even England may regret that she has lost her Heptarchy. 

‘In the Campo Santo you trace the history of art. There, too, which has 
not been observed, you may discover the origin of the Arabesques of 
Raffaelle. The Leaning Tower is astumbling-block to architectural anti- 
quarians. An ancient fresco in the Campo proves the intention of the 
artist. Ail are acquainted with the towers of Bologna ; few are aware that 
in Saragossa, the Spaniards possess a rival of the architectural caprice of 
the Pisans. 

‘To this agreeable and silent city I again returned, and wandered in 
meditation amid the stillness of its palaces. I consider this the period of 
my life, in which whatever intellectual power I possess became fully deve- 
loped. All that I can execute hereafter is but the performance of what I 
then planned, nor would a patriarchal term of life permit me to achieve all 
that I then meditated. 1 looked forward to the immediate fulfilment of my 
long hopes, to the achievement of a work which might last with its; lan- 
guage, and the attainment of a great and permanent fame. 

‘ | was now meditating over this performance. It is my habit to con- 
trive in my head the complete work, before I have recourse to tbe pen which 
is to execute it. Ido not think that meditation can be too long or execu- 
tion too rapid. It is not merely characters and the general conduct of the 
story that I thus prepare, but the connexion of every incident, often whole 
conversations, sometimes even slight phrases. A very tenacious memory, 
which | have never weakened by having recourse to other modes of remt- 
niscence, supports me in this process, which, however, I should confess, 's @ 
very painful and exhausting effort. 

‘TI revolved this work in my mind for several months without ever 
having recourse to paper. _It was never out of my consciousness. I fell 
asleep musing over it: in the morning my thoughts clustered immediately 
upon it, like bees on a bed of unexhausted flowers. In my rides, during my 
meals, in my conversations on common topics, | was indeed, the whole time, 
musing over this creation. 

‘ The profound thinker always suspects that he is superficial. Patience 
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is a necessary ingredient of genius. Nothing is more fatal than to be 
reduced by the first flutter of the imagination into composition. This is 
the cause Of so many weak and unequal works, of so many worthy ideas 
thrown away, and so many good purposes marred. Yet there is a bound to 
meditation ; there is a moment when further judgment is useless. There is 
a moment when a heavenly light rises over the dim world you have been so 
long creating, and bathes it with life and beauty. Accept this omen that 
your work is good, and revel in the sunshine of composition. 

" «I have sometimes half believed, although the suspicion is mortifying, 
that there is only a step between his state who deeply indulges in imaginative 
meditation and insanity, for I well remember, that at this period of my life, 
when | indulged in meditation to a degree which would now be impossible, 
and | hope unuecessary, that my senses sometimes appeared to be wander- 
ing. I cannot describe the peculiar feeling I then experienced, for | have 
failed in so doing to several eminent surgeons and men of science with whom 
I have conversed respecting it, and who were curious to become acquainted 
with its nature. But I think it was, that I was not always assured of m 
identity or even existence, for | sometimes found it necessary to shout aloud 
to be sure that I lived ; and [ was in the habit very often at night of taking 
down a volume and looking into it for my name, to be convinced I had not 
been dreaming of myself. At these times there was an incredible acuteness 
in my sensations, every object seemed animated, and as it were acting upon 
me. The only way that I can devise to express my general feeling is, that 
| seemed to be sensible of the rapid whirl of the globe. 

‘ At this tune my health was again giving way, and all my old symptoms 
gradually returning. I set them at defiance. The nocturnal demon having 
now come back in all its fulness, | was forced to confine my meditations 
to the morning, and in the evening | fled for refuge and forgetfulness to 
the bottle. This gave me temporary relief, but entirely destroyed my remain- 
ing power of digestion. In the morning, I regularly fainted as I dressed. 
Sull | would not give in, and only postponed the commencement of my work 


until my return to Florence, which was to occur in a few days.’—vol. iii. 
pp. 168—175. 


We suspect that the author has here drawn rather from his recol- 
lections of Lord Byron’s mode of life than of his own. But whether 
this be so or not, or whether he has affected to place himself in 
circumstances resembling those in which the self-exiled poet was 
wont to delight, he may be satisfied that some of the sensations 
which he describes are by no means so uncommon as he supposes. 
There are very few men much addicted to literary or scientific pur- 
suits, who have not often experienced similar feelings either after, 
or during, a period of intense thought. The soul then rules 
supreme, and identifies itself so completely with the speculations 
in which it is engaged, that we lose for a moment all consciousness 
of existence, and it sometimes becomes a matter of difficulty, and 
even of pain, to recall that healthy spring of action. As to the 
motion of the globe on which we are seated, we have imagined a 
thousand times that we were sensible of it—but it could only have 
been a fancy, for the motion is too rapid to affect our senses. Any 
person may prove this who has ever travelled on the Manchester 
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rail-road. When the vehicle is at its greatest speed, we are not 
at all sensible that we are moving, but we think that the count 
on either side of us has all at once become instinct with life, and 
that trees, banks, and streams, are running with all their might in 
an opposite direction. Could we pierce beyond the clouds, and 
beheld objects at either side of the globe with a distinct vision, we 
should doubtless witness, in imagination, a similar spectacle, 

The enchanting clime of Andalusia next receives our enthusiast, 
Arrived at Seville, he discovers a Figaro in every street, a Rosina 
in every balcony. He wanders through the halls and courts of 
the Alhambra, and pays what we know to be a just tribute of 
praise to the cleanliness of the Andalusian Spaniards. We are 
afraid that as much cannot be said for the inhabitants of the 
northern provinces; at the same time, all who know the country 
will agree with this writer in saying, that the Spaniards are a noble 
race of men, kind, faithful, courageous, honest, highly intelligent, 
patient in adversity, and under all circumstances remarkably amia- 
ble. Here, overcome by the poetic elevation of mind to which the 
golden skies of the south gave birth, our traveller resolves to turn 
monk, and spend the remainder of his days in a cloister —provided 
that his mind underwent no change within the ensuing year. 
Meantime he enjoyed himself as much as possible—went to the 
Tertulias—sported his figure on the Alameda, and coquetted with 
the dangerous eyes of Seville ladies. 

The author is peculiarly happy in his descriptions of Andalusian 
scenery and customs—descriptions we should hardly have called 
them—they are but touches—bold traits, which convey as much in 
a short sentence, as would suffice Mr. Washington Irving for a long 
chapter. From Spain, soon forgetting his monastic resolutions, he 
proceeds to Greece, where, seated among the ruins of Athens, he 
thus soliloquises upon modern education. 


‘ Even asa child I was struck by the absurdity of modern education. 
The duty of education is to give ideas. When our limited intelligence was 
confined to the literature of two dead languages, it was necessary to acquire 
those languages in order to obtain the knowledge which they embalmed. 
But now each nation has its literature, each nation possesses, written in its 
own tongue, a record of all knowledge, and specimens of every modification 
of invention. Let education then be confined to that national literature, 
and we should soon perceive the beneficial effects of this revolution upon the 
mind of the student. Study would thenbea profitable delight. I pity the 
poor Gothic victim of the Grammar and the Lexicon. The Greeks, who 
were masters of composition, were ignorant of all languages but their own. 
They concentrated their study of the genius of expression upon one tongue. 
To this they owe that splendid simplicity and strength of style, which the 
imitative Romans with all their splendour never obtained. 
_* To the few however who have leisure or inclination to study foreign 
literatures, I will not recommend them the English, the Italian, the German, 
since they may rightly answer, that all these have been in great part found 
upon the classic tongues, and therefore it is wise to ascend to the fountain- 
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head ; but I willask them for what reason they would limit their experience 
to the immortal languages of Greece and Rome? Why not study the Orien- 
tal ? Surely in the pages of the Persians and the Arabs, we might discover 
new sources Of emotion, new modes of expression, new trains of ideas, new 
principles of invention, and new bursts of fancy. 

‘ These are a few of my meditations amid the ruins of Athens. They will 
disappoint those who might justly expect an ebullition of classic rapture, 
from one, who has gazed upon Marathon by moonlight, and sailed upon 
the free waters of Salamis. I regret their disappointment, but I have 
arrived at an age when I can think only of the future. A mighty era is at 
hand, prepared by the blunders of long centuries. Ardently I hope that the 
necessary change in human existence may be effected by the voice of phi- 
losophy alone: but I tremble, and I am silent. ‘There is no bigotry so 


terrible as the bigotry of a country that flatters itself that it is philosophical.’ 
vol. iV. pp. 114—117. 


Constantinople, Jerusalem, the desert, the Nile, the Nubian 
mountains, Cairo, and Rosetta, are successively visited by ‘the 
restless enthusiast.’ Returning home, he finds his father dead, and 
learns the dreadful secret that Alceste was his own sister! He suc- 
ceeds, however, to a splendid inheritance, which enables him to 
realise some of the dreams of his towering imagination. 


‘My father bequeathed me his entire property, which was more con- 
siderable than I had imagined, the countess and her children being ampl 


provided for by her own estate. In addition to this, I found that he had 
claimed in my favour the Contarini estate, to which, independent of the 
validity of my marriage, I was entitled through my mother. After much 
litigation, the question had been decided in my behalf a few months before 
my return to Italy. I found myself, therefore, unexpectedly a very rich 
man. 1 wrote to the countess, and received from her a very affectionate 
reply; nor should I omit that I was honoured by an autograph letter of 
condolence from the king, and an invitation to re-enter his service. 

‘As | was now wearied with wandering, and desirous of settling down 
in life, and as I had been deprived of those affections which render home 
delightful, I determined to find in the creations of art some consolation, 
and some substitute for that domestic bliss, which I value above all other 
blessings. I resolved to create a Paradise. 

‘I purchased a large estate in the vicinity of Naples, with a palace, and 
beautiful gardens; I called in the assistance of the first artists in the 
country, and I availed myself, above all, of the fine taste of my friend, 
Winter. The palace was a Palladian pile, built upon a stately terrace, 
covered with orange and citron trees, and to which you ascended by broad 
flights of marble steps. The formation of the surrounding country was 
highly picturesque ; hills beautifully peaked or undulating, and richly 
wooded, covered with the cypress and the ilex, and crowned with the stone 
pine. Occasionally you caught a glimpse of the blue sea, and the brilliant 
coast. 

‘Upon the terrace, on each side of the portal, I have placed a colossal 
sphinx, which were excavated when I was at Thebes, and which I was 
fortunate enough to purchase. ‘They are of cream-coloured granite, and 
as fresh and sharp as if they were finished yesterday. There is a soft 
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majesty, and a serene beauty, in the countenances, which are very remark- 
able. 

‘It is my intention to build, in these beautiful domains, a Saacenic 
palace, which my oriental collections will befit, but which I hope also to 
fill with the masterpieces of Christian art. At present, in a gallery, I have 
placed some fine specimens of the Venetian, Roman, and Eclectic schools, 
and have ranged between them copies in marble, by Bertolini, of the most 
celebrated ancient statues. In one cabinet, by itself, is the gem of my 
collection, a Magdalen, by Murillo; and in another, a Sleeping Cupid, by 
Canova, over which I have contrived, by a secret light, to throw a ros 
flush, that invests the ideal beauty of the sculptor with still more ideal life, 
At the end of the gallery I have placed the portraits of my father and of 
my mother, the latter copied by an excellent artist from the miniature. 
Between them is a frame of richly carved ivory, enclosing a black velvet 
veil, studded with white roses, worked in pearl. 

‘Around me I hope in time to create a scene, which may rival in 
beauty and variety, although not in extent, the villa of Hadrian, whom | 
have always considered the most sumptuous and accomplished character of 
antiquity. I have already commenced the foundation of a tower, which 
shall rise at least one hundred and fiftyfeet, and which I trust will equal in 
the beauty of the design, and the solidity of the masonry, the most cele- 
brated works of antiquity. This tower I shall dedicate to the future, and 
I intend that it shall be my tomb. 

‘ Lausanne has married, and will never quit me. He has promised also 
to form a band of wind instruments, a solace necessary to solitude. 
Winter is my only friend, and my only visitor. He is a great deal with 
me, and has a studio in the palace. He is so independent, that he often 
arrives and quits it without my knowledge; yet I never converse with him 
without pleasure. 

‘Here let me pass my life in the study and the creation of the beautiful, 
Such is my desire ; but whether it will be my career I feel doubtful. My 
interest in the happiness of my race is too keen to permit me for a moment 
to be blind to the storms that lour on the horizon of society. Perchance, 
also, the political regeneration of the country, to which I am devoted, may 
not be distant, and in that great work I am resolved to participate. Bitter 
jest, that the most civilized portion of the globe should be considered 
incapable of self government ! 

‘When I examine the state of European society with the unimpassioned 
spirit which the philosopher can alone command, I perceive that it is in 4 
state of transition—a state of transition from feudal to federal principles. 
This I conceive to be the sole and secret cause of all the convulsions that 
have occurred, and are to occur. 

‘Circumstances are beyond the control of man; but his conduct is in 
his own power. The great event is as sure, as that | am now penning this 
prophecy of its occurrence. With us it rests, whether it shall be welcomed 
by wisdom or by ignorance—whether its beneficial results shall be accele- 
rated by enlightened mind, or retarded by our dark passions. , 

‘ What is the arch of the conqueror, what the laurel of the poet ! I think 
of the infinity of space; I feel my nothingness. Yet if I am to be remem- 
bered, let it be as one why, in a sad night of gloomy ignorance and savage 
bigotry, was prescient of the flaming morning break of bright philosophy 
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_as one who deeply sympathised with his fellow men, and felt a proud 
and profound conviction of their perfectability,—as one who devoted him- 
self to the amelioration of his kind, by the destruction of error, and the 


propagation of truth.’ —vol. iv. pp. 223—230. 


This is a work not to be judged of hastily. We confess that in 
perusing it our opinions of its merits have frequently varied. “‘ How 
beautiful!” we have sometimes exclaimed, ‘“ What fine thoughts, 
and how expressive ; how eloquent the language in which they are 


conveyed ”! 


But proceeding onward, we have again found reason 


to qualify our praise, when we became involved in some ridiculous 


paradox, or piece of ay merges 


every order of society. 


It is not a work fitted for 


opular it never can be. But travelled 


men, men of mind, who love to hold converse with the ideal world, 
will make a treasure of ‘ Contarini Fleming.’ 





— 





NOTICES. 


Art. X.—On the Life, Writings, 
and Genius of Akenside, with 
some account of his Friends. By 
Charles Bucke, author of the 
Beauties, Harmonies, and Sub- 
limities of Nature.” 8vo. pp. 312. 
London: Cochrane and Co. 1832. 

Asan author we havealways thought 

that Mr. Bucke has been less po- 

pular than he deserved to be. We 
fear that few of our readers have 
ever chanced to see his “* Beauties, 

Harmonies, and Sublimities of Na- 

ture.” We should recommend them 

to get that work, and place it in 
their libraries. They will find in it 

a great fund of innocent amusement 

and of solid instruction, collected 

with ajust and delicate taste, and 
time, in simple, and at the same 
clothed in picturesque language. It 
is the same taste that has actuated 

Mr. Bucke, in the admiration which 

he feels for the genius and writings of 

Akenside,—a poet who has not been 

so much read as some of his con- 

temporaries, but who is generally a 

favourite with men of quiet habits 

andcultivated intellect. Tosuch per- 

‘ons the present work willbe particu- 

larly acceptable. Mr. Bucke has not 


intended it for the multitude. Indeed 
the name of Akenside is not, and 
probably never will be, sufficiently 
known to the world, to carry with 
it any thing like popular applause, 
The more praise is therefore due to 
one of his admirers, who has thus 
come forward to vindicate his me- 
mory. The additions he has made 
to the biography of Akenside which 
we had already possessed, are neither 
very numerous nor important. But 
such as they are, they serve to make 
us better acquainted with the man, 
and consequently cannot but be 
considered as interesting. 





Art. XI.—Historical and Descrip- 
tive Account of British India, 
from the most remote Period to 
the present Time. Vol. 1. By 
Hugh Murray, Esq., &c. &c. 
12mo, pp. 416. London: Simp- 
kin & Marshall. 1832. 


VaLuABLE as are the numbers of 
this work, which have already been 
submitted to the public, there isa 
principle introduced into the com 
position of the volume now before 
us, which gives it peculiar impor- 
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tance in our estimations In the 
process that has been made use of 
for the compilation of those publica- 
tions, which have been lately issued 
from the press under various titles, 
and at stated intervals, we have seen 
more than one work requiring, from 
its very nature, the experience of 
various departments of knowledge, 
proceed from the pen of a single in- 
dividual. Aman of merely literary 
habits, who has never devoted his 
attention to commerce or the sci- 
ences, has yet not hesitated to treat 
of the productions and mercantile 
dealings of different countries, and 
has either attempted to describe 
their geological appearance, or omit- 
ted italtogether. In either case his 
work must have been in some esssen- 
tial points imperfect. Now the con- 
ductors of the ‘* Edinburgh Cabinet 
Library” have adopted in the present 
instance the system that has been 
pursued with so much success in 
the Encyclopedias ; they have given 
to each contributor that department 
which, from previous acquirements, 
he was most competent to treat, 
and they have thus been able to 
present the public with a History of 
India, which, if we may judge from 
the first volume, is likely to be here- 
after referred to as the most accu- 
rate description of that vast empire 
which we have yet received from 
any quarter. One gentleman has 
undertaken the historical and de- 
scriptive department, another the 
zoology of India, a third the botany, 
a fourth the climate, geology, and 
mineralogy, and a fifth the naviga- 
tion and commerce. The various 
knowledge thus collected is con- 
densed as much as possible, and laid 
‘before the public in an interesting 
and popular shape. If such a work 
as this do not obtain the most de- 
cided approbation of the country, all 
we can say is that it deserves it at 
all events, and that for our parts we 


very sincerely yield it the tribute of 
our praise. 





Arr. XII.—Scenes from the Bel. 
gian Revolution. By C.F. Hen. 
n'ngsen. 8vo, pp. 84. London: 
Longman & Co. 1832. 

Mr. HenninGSeEw is rather unfor- 

tunate as a poet in his political 

predilections. The object of his 
present effusion is to hold up the 

Belgians to ridicule and contempt, 

and to eulogise the conduct of the 

Dutch. The author, who is, we 

believe, a very young gentleman, 

cannot be blamed for the expression 
of his opinions, whatever they ma 

he; but he will find that to oppose 
the march of liberty, and to support 
the cause of tyranny, will never do 
for poetry. Poetry has been in all 
ages the handmaid of freedom, and 
he who would use her as the instru- 
ment of a tyrannical government, 
converts her into a prostitute. Por 
the rest we must say that, owing, 
we suppose, to the imbecility of the 
cause, rather than to the incompeten- 
cy of the advocate, we have seldom 
read a weaker production than these 

‘Scenes in Belgium.’ Some of the 

notes are smart, and indicate taleuts 

which we much regret to see per- 
verted to so bad a purpose. Mr. 

Henningsen ought to know, that the 

Belgians revolted, because the Dutci 

king attempted to meddle with their 

religious as well as their political 
rights. They have won their indepen- 
dence by their arms, and now that 
it has been recognised by the great 
oy of Europe, it is rather too 
ate to write puny verses against it. 








Aur. XIIL.—A Geological Manual. 
By Henry De la Beche. Second 
Edition.. 8vo. pp. 564. London: 
Treuttell & Co. 1832. 

WE are glad to find that this work 

has already reached a second edition. 
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11 is well calculated to popularise a 
science which has lately, and only 
lately, in consequence of such pub- 
lications as this of Mr. Beche’s, and 
the Conversations by Mr. Rennie, 
attracted very general attention. The 
merit of Mr. Beche’s Manual is, that 
it deals as little as possible in con- 
jecture, and gives only those con- 
clusions which can be safely drawn 
from ascertained facts. It is illus- 
trated by diagrams and wood-cuts, 
and got up altogether in a very neat 
style. 





Art. XI1V.—Waterloo, a Poem. 
By Thomas Jackson, Esq. 8vo. 
pp. 84. London: Longman & 
Co. 1832. 


As a matter of curiosity, we should 
like to know the number of publi- 
cations of every description, to which 
the battle of Waterloo has given rise. 
We should not be surprised to find 
that the work now before us, called 
by courtesy a Poem, was about the 
fiftieth of the third thousand. What 
could have induced the author to 
send such a composition into the 
world, at this hour of the day, he 
himself can best tell. It has nota 
tittle of merit to recommend it. It 
isa mere dry versified enumeration 
of the incidents of the great battles, 
which terminated at Waterloo, and 
of the names of the officers who 
were distinguished on that field of 
undying glory. They will derive 
no additional fame from Mr. Jack- 
son's tribute to their memory. 





Art. XV.—Poland, Homer, and 
other Poems. 12mo. pp. 117. 
London: Longman & Co. 1832. 


Ratner an odd association—Po- 
land! Homer !—and the poems on 
these great themes are followed by 
atribute to the genius of Shelley ! 


A strange medley, certainly, but 
one which, of course, the author had 
a right to put together, as such was 
his fancy. The lines on Poland 
possess considerable vigour, and 
that, too, of an elevated poetical 
kind. We give, as an example, the 
following description of a soldier 
dying in the cause of liberty. 
* Seest thou that dying soldier on the 
ground, 
Whose life is ebbing from a ghastly 
wound ? 
He hath no bed except the frozen 
snow, 
No friend to wipe the death-damp 
from his brow ; 
His eye is struggling through the 
mist afar 
To catch the glimmer of that feeble 
star; 
Why doth he seek its light so faint 
and dim? 
It is no star of hope, alas, to him ! 
Ay—but it shineth on his quiet 
home, 
That nest of peace, where war hath 
never come ; 
Within his fancy, even now he sees 
The old thatch’d roof beneath the 
linden trees, 
The cradle, where his youngest in- 
fant sleeps, 
Rock’d by his widow'd wife, who 
bends and weeps ; 
He sees his children that around 
her kneel, 
And try to calm the grief they 
cannot feel. 
Say, doth he weep? No tear is in 
his eye: 
Tyrant! It is no ghastly thing to 
die! 
He fears it not, he hath no damn- 
ing sin 
To lime the soul, or cage it flutter- 
ing in. 
His part is done—it was a glorious 
part ! 
He shielded freedom even with his 
heart, 
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Till it was pierced, and now into 
the air 

He breathes for her a blessing and 
a@ prayer, 

Shuts with a holy smile his heavy 
eyes, 

Commends his country to his God, 
and dies! 


The stanzas on Homer are also 


ties, cities, boroughs, towns, Capes, 
ports, rivers, lakes, harbours, canals 
rail-roads, and of many of the pub. 
lic institutions of Great Britain and 
Ireland.. This is not all: we have 
besides, tables of the principal cities, 
towns, and villages, with their mar. 
ket days, the times of the arrival 
and departure of the mails, the dis. 
tances from London, and, what is 
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respectable, but with respect to those 
on poor Shelley, we fear that, like 
his own productions, they are too 
mystic, too etherialized, for the most 
part, to be generally understood. 
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of great importance, the population projec 
of 1831, abstracted from the Par. = 
liamentary documents, together with vee 
the principal travelling routes in che 
throughout the empire. The infor. mre 
mation thus comprised in the vo. his 01 
Art. XVI.—An Account of the lume is moreover illustrated b In 

Province of New Brunswick, §c. three miniature maps of England bas a 
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By Thomas Baillie, Esq. 12mo. 
pp. 134. London: Rivington. 
183”. 
Ir has been the fashion with authors 
treating of Canada, to speak rather 


slightiagly of the province of New 


Brunswick. Undoubtedly emigrants 
will find perhaps the most eligible 
places of settlement in Lower Ca- 
nada: but if we are to credit Mr. 
Baillie, and there is no reason why 
we should not, they will also find in 
New Brunswick many tracts of ter- 
ritory capable of being cultivated to 
advantage. His little work is well- 
timed, and deserves consideration 
from those who are about to leave 
their native land for the British co- 
lonies in America. Besides describ- 
ing New Brunswick, he has given 
some instructions to persons emi- 
grating to that quarter, which they 
will find of great practical utility. 





Arr. XVII.—The Diamond Ga- 
zetteer of Great Britain and Ire- 
land. Glasgow: Blackie and 
Son. London: Simpkin and 
Marshall. 1832. 


THis is quite a curiosity in its way 
—a Gazetteer in which we have a 
compendious account of the coun- 


Scotland, and Ireland, and withal the or 


the volume itself is not larger than 
a silver snuff-box. The type is 
undoubtedly very small, and will 
not do for aged persons : but though 
of the diamond size it is admirably 
clear. It is certainly a very con- 
venient vade mecum for the travel- 
ler, and a pretty book of reference 
for the drawing-room. 





Art. XVIII.—An Anglo-Sazon 
Grammar, and _ Derivatives; 
with Proofs of the Celtic dialects 
being of Eastern origin ; and an 
Analysis of the Style of Chau- 
cer, Douglas, and Spenser. By 
William Hunter, Professor of Mo- 
ral Philosophy, Logic, and Rhe- 
toric, Anderson's University. 8vo. 
pp. 90. London: Longman aud 
Co. 1832. 

Tuis Grammar may be considered 

as an abridgment and, at the saine 

time, an improvement of Horne 

Tooke’s celebrated work. It is also 

meant to be a practical guide in the 


formation of a pure English style; 


for which it lays the foundation. 
The author justly thinks, however, 
that the study of our language can- 
not be conducted with advantage, 
apart from that of our literature, and 
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pence if his present publication suc: 
ceeds, he intends to exemplify his 
rules in a series of tracts in Which 
he will point out violations of purity 
and perspicuity, and trace the em- 
ployment of the various styles that 
have been in use since the time of 
Spenser. We hope that the pro- 
fessor will be enabled to carry this 
project. into effect, as we are of 
opinion that, if well executed, his 
tracts would be of very great utility 
in checking the corrupt styles which 
are no where more prevalent than in 
his own country —Scotland. 

In the present work, the author 
has arranged his matter much after 
the ordinary fashion ; under the dif- 
ferent heads of the articles, nouns, 
verbs, &c. he has given the Saxon 
terms from which ours are derived, 
and, so faras wecan judge, generally 
with accuracy. But we are afraid 
that his grammar, though to be ad- 
mired for the learning which it dis- 
plays, will not be read by the many. 
The subject is one that has little 
interest for the present day ; but its 
want of success, if success it should 
not obtain, ought not to deter the 
professor from sending forth the 
tracts which he speaks of, as we 
have little doubt that being of plainly 
practical tendency, they would be 
generally patronized, provided they 
be cheap. 





Art. XIX.—The Population Re- 


turns of 1831, &c. 8vo. pp. 100. 
London: Moxon. 1832. 


Tue Gazetteer above noticed has 
reminded us of Mr. Rickman’s ab- 
‘tract of tue Population Returns 
made during the last year—a very 
valuable compilation, which we ought 
to have introduced to our readers 
two or three months ago. Besides 
the returns for that year, the author 
4s given a summary of the popula- 
ion for 1801, 1811, 1821, and 
VOL. 11. (1832) No. a1. 


1831, and a variety of other matter, 
which men of information, whe- 
ther in public or ‘private life, are 
glad to have before them in a com- 
pendious and authentic form. 





Ant. XX.—Maternal Sketches, 
with ther Poems. By Eliza Ru- 
therford, 8vo. pp. 176, London 
Holdsworth and Ball, 1832. 


We have here another of that nu- 
merous tribe of writers of minor 
paetry,whom neither gods nor men 
can prevent, it seems, from pouring 
their verses into the public ear. The 
‘ Sketches’ are divided into several 
cantos, the object of which is to 
paint the power and beauty of the 
maternal feeling under different cir- 
cumstances. The sentiments which 
the author expresses, are very ami- 
able and becoming, but, we regret to 
say, that she has not succeeded in 
giving them a very attractive form. 
The reader will best understand the 
extent of her genius, as well as the 
kindliness of her heart, by reading 
the following production, entitled 
‘Home,’ which we select from the 
shorter compositions. 


‘ Are there, who, everfond of ranging, 
Still in quest of pleasure roam, 
From scene to scene for ever chang- 
ing, 
Unmindful of the charms of 
Home ? 


‘O! what a thousand tender plea- 
sures, 
To the wanderer quite unknown, 
Lurk in the winning sphere she 
measures, 
And grace the spot we call our 
own. 


‘There the heart congenial meets 
you ; 
There Affection’s sunbeams play : 
Dear domestic duties greet you 
In this scene where’er you stray. 
x 
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‘Tuned to Love’s delightful mea- 
sure, 
There you hear the cheerful 
tone ; 
And the rosy smile of Pleasure 
Makes the heart-felt welcome 
known. 


* Droops the head with pain or sor- 
row, 
Sinks the heart with transient 
ill ? 
Where’s the balm like that we 
borrow 
From Affection’s tender skill ? 


‘ Magic circle of attraction, 
Haunt of innocent delights! 
Friendship’s gentlest sphere of ac- 
tion, 
Where every soothing charm 
invites. 
‘ How I love to trace the beauties 
That rise within thy hallowed 
dome ; 
How I joy to meet the duties, 
The pleasurable cares of Home’ ! 


Art. XXI1.—The Trial of the Rev. 
Edward Irving, M.A., before the 
London Presbytery ; contuining 
the whole Evidence ; exact copies 
of the Documents ; verbatim Re- 
ports of theSpeeches, and Opinions 
of the Presbyters, &c.; being the 
only authentic Record of the Pro- 
ceedings : taken in short hand, by 
W. Harding. 8vo. pp. 92. Lon- 
don: Harding. 1832. 





Tus, we were about to say, is an 
account of the last act in the farcical 
drama which Mr. Irving had been 
so long suffered to carry on with 
impunity, to the disgrace of Christi- 
anity and of common sense. But 
alas! the last.act has not vet arrived. 
A new series of these wretched exhi- 
bitions have been commenced else- 
where, in private houses, in obscure 
chapels, and occasionally inthe open 
fields near the metropolis, and-still 


the leader of all this e of 

is not without aihesen, pow 
whom, we are ashamed to say, move 
in respectable circles of life. ‘The 
report before us, isa valuable record 
for future times, forming, as it does, 
one of the most curious chapters in 
the history of the religious sects 
which deluge this country. 





en 


Art. XXII.— Family Classica! 
Library. Nos. xxiii. to xxix. 
London: Valpy. 1832. 

One of the most admirable works 
which antiquity has bequeathed to 
us, we have here in the accurate and 
graceful translation of the Lang- 
hornes, embellished by heads of the 
various eminent men whom Plutarch 
has contributed to immortalize. We 
perceive with pleasure that versions 
of the minor Greek poets are to ful- 
low ; the collection will then, we 
believe, be complete, and it assur- 
edly will be one of which every 
scholar ought to be possessed. 





Art. XXIII.— The Druid, a Tra- 
gedy in five Acts, with Notes on 
the Antiquities and early History 
of Ireland. By Thomas Crom- 
well. 8vo. pp. 142. London: 
Sherwood and Co. 1831. 


Mr. CromMweELt does not seem t 
bave had an eye to the stage when 
he wrote this tragedy, otherwise he 
could never have been _ betrayed 
into the adoption of a plot which, 
on every possible account, is desti- 
tute of the slightest interest for an 
English audience. The public 
then, we suspect, are justified in 
considering this performance as 4 
mere dramatic poem, the principal 
aim of which is to illustrate, 0 ¢ 
popular and attractive way, an even! 
in the ancient history of Ireland, 
namely, the final fall of Druidism 
in that country. 
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The first notice of this produc- 
tion was suggested to the author 
by the perusal of a novel called St. 
Patrick, which, strange to say, in- 
stead of being published in Dublin, 
was brought out in Edinburgh. 
He made notes of the principal 
characters and incidents of the 
work, with the view of turning 
them into a tragic piece, and was 
ultimately impelled to the construc- 
tion of the present tragedy, by 
reading a passage in a romantic 
legend, to be found in Walker's 
Historical Memoirs of the Irish 
bards. As the author has bor- 
rowed some of the incidents of this 
tale, and as it is itself rather an in- 
teresting narrative, we shall give a 
short outline of its plot. In the 
year, not of the Lord, but of the 
world, Cobthaigh waded his way 
through a sea composed of the 
blood of his near relations, to the 
throne of Erin—Maon, his grand- 
nephew, alone was spared, and this 
indemnity arose from the impression 
onthe part of the murderer, that 
nature would soon accomplish that 
termination which the knife had 
produced in the remainder of the 
family. Maon was conveyed to 
the Court of the King of South 
Munster. Here he continued se- 
creted for some time, to the great 
advantage of his corporal and men- 
tal condition ; and so successful 
was his proficiency in each depart- 
ment, that he contrived to rob the 
daughter of his royal host com- 
pletely of her heart. The vigilance 
of Cobthaigh roused the apprehen- 
sions of Maon’s friends ; they sent 
him for safety to France, where, in 
process of time, he distinguished 
himself by his military ardour and 
bravery, the fame of which soon 
reached the Irish Courts. Moriat, 
the king’s daughter, to whom he 

vowed attachment, was not the 
Person least delighted at the intelli- 
x 2 


gence, and she forthwith set her 
woman's wits to work. She des- 
patched a minstrel to the Court of 
France, who was to inveigle himself 
into the presence of Maon, there to 
sing his praises, and to urge him to 
regain his lost rights at home. The 
project succeeded. Maon returned, 
wrested the sceptre from the in- 
famous Cobthaigh, ascended the 
throne, and placed Moriat as his 
consort by his side. 

Mr. Cromwell has by no means 
confined his muse to the materials 
which are found in the above story. 
He has made a very ingenious selec- 
tion of the choicest facts which be 
could find, ina variety of contempo- 
rary legends, and these he has dex- 
terously blended together, so as to 
produce one consistent and consecu- 
tive plot, and altogether a very 
interesting dramatic piece. 


Art. XXIV.— The Classical Scho- 
lar's Guide; an Original Trea- 
tise on Classical Pronunciation, 
§c,: principally intended for the 
use of Schools. By Richard Carr. 
Small 8vo. pp. 292. London : 
John Richardson. 1832. 


Tuts book is altogether a very 
original performance. We are not 
in the least disposed to quarrel with 
the author on account of the hasty 
conclusions, and the very irascible 
spirit, which appear in his preface. 
We lose all sight of such errors 
when we come to examine the 
merits of his able, practical, and 
most useful book. 

The work is intended as a guwle 
or help to students engaged in 
perusing the Greek and Latin clas- 
sics, but more particularly the lat- 
ter. It contains a great variety of 
information, in a novel and perfect- 
ly original shape, that may be turned 
to very useful account by those who 
desire, or are required to com pose 
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Latin verses. The manner in which 
Mr. Carr has digested the catalogue 
of verbs, so as to furnish brief and 
easily remembered rules for deter- 
mining the quantities of verbs in 
their various modifications, is ex- 
ceedingly ingenious, and could only 
be struck upon by an original and 
active mind. As we are certain 
that we have said nearly enough to 
excite that portion of the public 
which is disposed to encourage clas- 
sical education, to turn its attention 
to this brief but important work, we 
shall refrain from entering into any 
detailed account of the general plan 
which Mr.Carr has laid down, and has 
finally completed. One of the most 
valuable portions of the book is, to 
our apprehension, that section which 
treats of the pronunciation of the 
Greek and Latin proper names. 
This part of the work must have 
been the source of excessive labour 
to the author, who had no footsteps 
to follow ; but was under the neces- 
sity of inventing a plan, and finding 
all his materials himself. We wish 
him success in his very laudable 
undertaking; and if he does not ob- 
tain it, we shall have the consolation 
of feeling, that it is not through our 
fault at least. 


Art. XXV.— Exposition of the 
Practical Operation of the Ju- 
dicial and Revenue systems of In- 
dia, §c. By Rajah Rammohun 
Roy. 8vo. pp. 130. London: 
Smith, Elder & Co. 1832. 


Wehavelooked through this volume 
with great interest, finding that it is 
the genuine production of a native 
Indian, well educated, and whose 
talents and intelligence would render 
him an eminent man in any country. 
‘From occasionally directing my 
studies,’ he says, ‘ to the subjects 
and events peculiarly connected with 
Europe, and from an_ attentive 
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though partial, practical observation 
in regard to some of them, I felt im. 
pressed with the idea, that in Europe 
literature was zealously encour: ed 
and knowledge widely diffused; that 
mechanics were almost in a state of 
perfection, and politics in daily pro. 
gress; that moral duties were, oy 
the whole, observed with exemplary 
propriety, notwithstanding tempta- 
tions incident toa state of high and 
luxurious refinement; and that re- 
ligion was spreading, even amid 
sceptism and false philosophy.’ The 
author means, in a future work, to 
which we look torward with epri- 
osity, to state the extent to which 
these his anticipations have been 
realized: we have mentioned them 
as among the causes which led him 
to take a voyage to England, where 
he was examined by the committee 
appointed to collect evidence wiih 
reference to the question of the re- 
newal of the East India Company's 
charter. This evidence he has pub- 
lished in the work now before us, 
with notes and comments, which, 
as well as the evidence itself, are 
full of information upon the nature 
of our judicial and revenue systems 
in India. It appears, from a table 
which he has appended to his work, 
that the number of officers in the 
civil service of the three Presiden- 
cies, in 1827, was one thousand 
three hundred and thirty-six, and 
that they shared among them, in 
salaries, no less a sum than two 
millions sterling ! When to this fact 
it added, that the proportion of the 
Indian revenues expended in Eng- 
land, on the territorial account, 
amounts tothree millionssterling au- 
nually, including the expenses at the 
Board of Control and India Hous, 
&c., and that the annual remittances 
to London, on account of individu- 
als, have been at the rate of two 
millions more for years past, W° 
are not surprized if the author de- 
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pounces a system of government, 
which is manifestly so prejudicial to 
his native land. 





Arr. XXVI.— The New Bath 
Guide; or, Memoirs of the 
B—N—R—D Family. Ina 
Series of Epistles. By Christo- 
pher Anstey, Esq. A new Edi- 
tion, with Engravings. Lon- 
don: Washbourne, 1832. 

Tus is a new edition of Mr. Brit- 
ton’s Anstey, to which we have al- 
ready paid our respects. 1t comes 
before us, however, now with addi- 
tional attractions, which are derived 
from the inimitable pencil of Cruik- 
shank. When we have said that 
these embellishments reflect no dis- 
credit on the reputation of the artist, 
we think we have said quite enough 
to excite the rational curiosity of 
every intelligent man to induce him 
to adopt that method of gratifying 
himself with this volume, for which 
no second-hand description can pos- 
sibly be any thing like a good sub- 
stitute. 





Art.XXVII.—The Mind, and other 
Poems. By Charles Swain, second 
edition, 12mo. pp. 264. Lon- 
don: Simpkin, and Co, 1832. 

We are glad to see a second edi- 

tion of these poems ; it speaks well 

for the public taste, and it is but a 

just tribute to the modest and very 

promising talents which these com- 
positions display. The principal 
piece entitled “The Mind,” is of 
the class of “The Pleasures of 
Hope,” as to the mode in which 
the subject is treated, and not much 
inferior to that celebrated produc- 
ion in the qualities of imagery and 
diction which are essential to true 
poetry. It is perhaps occasionally 
somewhat too didactic; but even 
then the melody of the verse, and 
the justness of the thought are cal- 


culated to beguile us onward. The 
subject is an inexhaustible one, and 
we hope that Mr. Swain may be 
induced to add one or two more 
parts to those which he has already 
given. ‘The three concluding stan- 
zas may be cited as almost ap- 
proaching the sublime. 
“ Exquisite spirit !—if thine aspect 
here 
Is so magnificent ;—If on earth 
thou art 
Thus admirable: in thy sainted 
sphere 
What newer glories wilt thou not 
lmnpart ? 
What powers—what unknown 
faculties may dart 
Like sunlight through the heaven 
of thy mould !— 
What rich endowments into life 
may start 
What hidden splendours may’st 
thou not unfold, 
Which earthly eyes ne’er viewed— 
which human tongue ne'er told. 
When time stands mute before 
eternity, 
And the God-gifted mind new 
filled with light 
From living fountains, glorious 
and free 
Soars in transcendant majesty 
and might, 
An angel in its first immortal 
flight !— 
Gazing upon the heaven of 
heavens to find 
The bliss of wings!—the ecstacy 
of sight !— 
A glory amidst glories of its 
kind !— 
A disembodied soul !—a recreated 
Mind !— 
Then—and then only—may the 
clouds that hide 
The stars of inspiration, burst 
away ; 
Then may the gates of knowledge 
open wide, 
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And genius find its own eternal 
ray :— 
Oh! for the coming of that 
future day !— 
The spirit-light-—the intellectual 
dower— 
The melody of that undying lay— 
The bliss—the bloom of that 
Elysian bower 
Whentime shall breathe no more! 
when tombs have lost their pow’r. 
Arr. XXVIII.—Bibliophobia. Re- 
marks on the present languid and 
depressed State of Literature. By 
Mercurius Rusticus. 8vo pp. 102. 
London: Bohn. 1832. 


Tuts is a humourous !ament on a 
sad subject, from the pen, we be- 
lieve, of Dr. Dibdin. He feigns a 
pedestrian tour through the prin- 
cipal booksellers’ shops from Corn- 
hill to Albemarle-street ; he finds 
every body in the trade, or connected 
with it, gloomy, with the exception 


of the publishers of engravings, who 
are every where making a fortune, 
and the publishers of the Liliputian 
libraries, whose enterprizes are also 


prosperous. This, we believe, is 
pretty much about the truth. But 
what the author most bewails is the 
decline that has taken place in the 
public taste for rare works, the large 
paper Alduses, the vellum Plantins, 
the crackling Elzevirs, which used 
formerly to be hunted out and pur- 
chased with so much eagerness. The 
general falling off in the book trade 
he accounts for on the supposition, 
that those who would buy them are 
at present too much occupied about 
reform to think of anything else : 
he bids the trade, therefore, to be 
cheerful, to hope for the best, and 
to depend upon it that there must 
be a re-action. We hope it may 
be so. | At all events we think that 
this little book will be bought. It 
is an exceedingly pleasant Biblio- 
Maniac prece de circonstance. ~ 
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Art. XXIX.—The Frugal Hous. 
wife. Dedicated to those why 
are not ashamed of economy. 
By Mrs. Child. 12mo. pp. 176, 
Eighth edition. London: Tegg 
1832, “ 


We cordially recommend this work 
to the attention of those who have, 
as well as to those who have not, 
moderate fortunes. As to those 
persons who roll in affluence, the 
more they spend the better. But 
by families who have to live upon a 
limited income, the advice which 
Mrs. Child has here given will be 
considered as exceedingly valuable, 
That lady is already well known as 
the author of that excellent little 
book—‘ The Mother's Book,” in 
which good sense, tenderness, and 
sound experience, are so happily 
mingled together. We should not 
be saying too much of the utility of 
the advice contained in her ‘ Frugal 
Housewife,’ if we were to assert that 
those who attend to it rigidly, might 
live better on one hundred pounds 
a year, than many families do on 
three hundred, who have not the art 
of practising economy upon system. 
The number of editions, which this 
work has already gone through, suf- 
ficiently attest its popularity. We 
need not add the expression of our 
opinion, that it fully deserves all the 
favour it has received. 





Art. XXX.—Meélange in English 
and French, prose and verse. In 
two parts. By Marin de la Voye. 
12mo, pp. 183. London : Par- 
bury & Allen, 1832. 


Monsteur Marin de la Voye is 
pleasant fellow, and a gallant man. 
He has given us a mélange In French 
and English, flattering himself, of 
rather the people of this country, 
that the one language is now neatly 
as generally understood by them 4 
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the other. Again, the smooth- 
tongued Frenchman has selected 
the form of verse for the expression 
of his thoughts, as he means them 
to be read chiefly by the ladies, and 
‘I n’a pu resister a la tentation de 
choisir une si jolie langue pour ad- 
resser a de si belles femmes’ :—he 
could not resist the temptation of 
selecting a language so pretty when 
addressing women so beautiful! We 
must do him the justice to say that 
whether he writes in French or 
English, he evinces a genius for 
poetry that is not often to be met 
with amongst his countrymen. The 
following is a translation made by 
him of abeautiful song of Beranger’s. 


‘]y spite of rules that Wisdom lays, 
I sadly long for heaps of gold ; 
My wealth, in gifts a thousand 

ways, 
At Julia’s feet should soon be 
told ! 
O! never then, my Life, ‘twere 
vain, 
Tobreathe thy gentle wish to me! 
No, no! I’m not so fond of gain; 
I'm very, very fond of Thee ! 


‘With poets’ dreams that I were 
wrought ! 
Thou shouldst, my Julia, fill 
the lay ; 
By thy dear lips and beauties 
taught, 
All former songs I'd sing away. 
[thus should wear the laurel crown 
Imnortalized thy name should bel 
‘Tis not I'm fond of high renown : 
I'm very, very fond of Thee! 


‘Let Providence some day decree 

That nations shall my laws obey ! 
I'll make my darling reign with me, 
And more than I shall Juliasway! 
One, sure, must long to be a king, 
_ So sweet a queen at court to see ; 
Yet not to pomp and pow’r I cling, 

I'm very, very fond of Thee ! 


‘But why give way to wishing so ? 
Kind Julia’s there to glad my 
days! 


Let fortuue’s gifts for others flow ; 
All rank I spurn and empty 
praise, 
My proudest hour, my wealthiest 
state ? 
"Tis when my Julia smiles on me, 
No, no! I'm fond of nothing great, 
I’m fond, I'm only fond of rues!’ 
The author has mixed French 
verse, and sometimes prose, with 
his English stanzas, somewhat in 
the way of conversation interlarded 
with foreign sentences. But the 
very genius of medleyism, if we may 
coin a phrase, has been embodied 


by him in the following ludicrous 
verses. 


‘ Beware, ami, for dans most livres 
De little coins contain 

Some petits bits souvent too libres, 

That rendent truths trop plain ! 


‘ Farther que this vous need pas go, 
Vous, Moralist, e¢ You, 
So poudre like qu'un merest mot 
Pourrait set feu to vous. 


* Some gens love cect, some cela ; 
Pour those qui like le sav'ry, 
Du riche ici one trouvera 
With menus scraps de knav'ry. 


‘ Now, si, spite mon advice, ma Dear, 
Vous read mes naughty vers ; 
You serez grown plus wise, c'est 
clear, 
Mais not moins sweet ou fair. 
On the score of morality we must 
say, that our French friend some- 
times goes a little too near the bar- 
rier, that separates licentiousness 
from sentiment. 





Art. XXXI.—The Rights of Mo- 
rality: an Essay on the present 
State of Society, Moral, Politi- 
cal, and Physical, in England. 
By Junius Redivivus. 12mo. 
pp. 153. London: Wilson. 1832. 


Ir has been charged frequently 
against the promoters of the Re- 
form Bill, that they wished to bring 
about a revolution. The charge 
has been as frequently refuted on 
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the other side, while in truth the 
bill, when passed into a law, as it 
now probably very soon wil be, 
ought to be considered not as a re- 
volution itself, but as the indication 
of one that had already taken place 
in the community of this country. 
Whether or not the great and fun- 
damental changes to which we 
allude, are to be carried on to their 
termination by peaceable means, we 
cannot pretend to anticipate. This 
we may say with confidence, that 
the reform measure has very much 
tended to paralyse the efforts of 
those, if any there were, who were 
desirous of adopting means for that 
purpose which were not peaceable. 
The author of the little work before 
us is manifestly well acquainted 
with the ideas, the wants, and wishes 
of the mechanical classes, and he 
has shaped them out into substance 
with considerable talent and energy. 
In accomplishing this object, he has 
also shown us the precipice over 
which we were standing, at the time 
of the Duke of Wellington’s cele- 
brated declaration against all re- 
form. We shall give a few ex- 
tracts, in order to show the kind 
of matter which this volume con- 
tains. 


‘ There is a principle existing in 
nature, “ that the whole raw ma- 
terial of the whole ylobe is the pro- 
perty of the whole human race as 
tenants in common, and of this 
RIGHT no individual can be di- 
vested, notwithstanding the actual 
possession may be taken from him 
or her either by force or chicanery.” 
This principle was acknowledged 
by the Jews, by whose laws an 
equal division of the natal soil took 
place every fifty years: but if the 
Jews had not acknowledged it the 
principle would have existed just 
the same, because it is self-evident 
that a human being born into the 
world, has a right to live in the 


world, and consequently has a right 
to his share of those things or raw 
materials without which he cannot 
live, whatever Mr. Malthus may 
say to the contrary ; and moreover 
each individual has a right to beget 
as many children as he chooses, 
though, of course, it is a matter of 
prudence to consider the evil he 
may produce to himself or his fel- 
low creatures by the injudicious 
exercise of this right. But each 
child thus begotten becomes, at the 
moment of birth, a co-proprietor of 
the raw material of the earth, in 
common with the rest of the buman 
race, and this right nothing can de- 
feat.’— pp. 9, 10. 


Here a principle is advocated, 
upon which an equal division of 
property may be very conveniently 
supported. Accordingly we find the 
consequence unequivocally stated a 
little farther on. 

‘ The various families of aristo- 
cratic landholders of England pos- 
sess entailed estates. They are in 
the habit of intermarrying, and 
thereby perpetuating and strength- 
ening peculiar diseases, especially 
madness ; and, with some few ex- 
ceptions, they are remarkable for a 
paucity of intellect. Were they 
not renewed from time to time by 
fresh creations, and the race crossed 
occasionally by wealthy plebeians 
of both sexes (who are admitted 
into the high caste for the sake of 
the riches which they have accu- 
mulated in their capacity of sponges, 
and one other cause), they would, 
in process of time, be reduced to 
a very small number. ‘The general 
feeling of the aristocracy as a body, 
is against the admission of new 
members ; because their motto 1s, 
“the more select, the more im- 
portant.” Were this feeling acted 
on, the whole of the land might 
merge into the possession of une 
individual. There would be 0° 
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particular objection to this, so long 
as be did not tyranically interfere 
with the minor arrangements, by 
which the land is rendered available 
for the production of food and ne- 
cessaries. But the principle has 
been laid down that “ a man has a 
right to do as he wills with his 
own; ” and if all the land should 
chance to centre in one individual 
as his own, he might take a freak, 
on some sudden cause of offence, 
that he would no longer suffer his 
land to be rented out to farmers, 
put turn it into one large chase for 
hisown peculiar hunting. He would 
thereupon give the whole popula- 
tion notice to quit, and ship them- 
selves off to foreign countries, or 
walk into the sea. But would they 
mind his notice? Not a whit; 


though he posted attested copies of 
his parchments in every market- 
place,and talked himself hoarse with 
the assertion of his vested rights. 
The natural right, and only right— 


power, would come into action, and 
the people would either end his 
claim by throwing him into the sea, 
and dividing the land amongst 
themselves, or they would laugh at 
him at him as a lunatic, and shut 
him up in Bedlam. The simple 
fact is, that landholders are merely 
stewards over property for the joint 
benefit of the whole community ; 
and whenever they commit any very 
glaring injustice or inequality in 
the distribution, the community 
will dispossess the stewards, and 
take the matter into their own gui- 
dance. Whether the number of 
the stewards be one or one thou- 
sand, is of little import to the 
inatter, except that, the larger the 
number, the less likelihood there 
will be of their iznorantly working 
their own certain downfall, by be- 
sotted rashness and selfish stu- 
pidity.”"—pp. 19, 20. 

These, it cannot be doubted, are 
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very dangerous principles, but we 
have no fears that the people will 
be led by the publication of such 
doctrines into any violent measures 
for the purpose of reducing ther 
to practice. They are every day 
becoming more enlightened, and 
we hope that steps will be very 
speedily taken for diffusing amongst 
them, still more and more widely, 
the blessings of a sound education 
and of really useful knowledge. 
The author of this work expresses 
a similar hope, and we agree with 
him in thinking that universal edu- 
cation and a facility of acquiring 
new information, are the best gua- 
rantees for the peace and prosperity 
of the country which can be de- 
vised. His ideas upon this part of 
the subject are open to no reproach ; 
and it were well if many of his 
suggestions were attended to in 
those quarters where they could 
best receive effect. 

But we cannot conceal from our- 
selves that with many excellent 
suggestions, principles are mingled 
which cannot be sustained in theory, 
much less in practice, without un- 
settling altogether the very foun- 
dations of society. In the follow- 
ing passage, for instance, the au- 
thor evidently inculcates the doc- 
trine, that physical force is the only 
power by which property has been 
acquired, and is now maintained. 

‘The parson, the stockholder, 
the merchant, the manufacturer, the 
aristocrat, the placeman, the pen- 
sioner, the soldier, the judge, all, 
up to the king, are in the same 
precise condition—they are only 
distributors. Whatever may be the 
amount of their income, be it bun- 
dreds or millions, still» they can 
only individually consume their 
maintenance, which differs little in 
quantity, whether for king or pea- 
sant. The surplus must be distri- 
buted, and the reason is plain. There 
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is a certain amount of food and 
necessaries annually produced, and 
a certain quantity imported. They 
ure jointly rather under than over 
the demand, and therefore they 
are sure not to be wasted. By 
the process called trade, the 
whole of the provisions are di- 
vided amongst the whole of the 
population. ‘The most energetic 
amongst the people are sure to be 
the distributors, just as the foreman 
of a manufactory is usually the cle- 
verest man in it. It is true that 
the custom of hereditary succession 
has placed many dolts in the office 
of distributors, but they are only 
ayyparently so—they are mere tools 
in the hands of ministers, stewards, 
&c. who hold the real power. The 
first class of distributors, of course, 
help themselves first, and plenti- 
fully, to the choicest of the food, 
just as the foreman gets the largest 
wages. Thus game and rich wines, 
&c. being comparatively scarce ar- 
ticles, fall to their share. Coarser 
meats fall to the share of the next 
class of distributors, and soon down- 
wards, till the poor operatives have 
nothing left but salt provisions 
and vegetables, as is the case 
with weavers. Below them again, 
there are a portion of people dwel- 
ling, as it were, on the outskirts of 
society, who do not get, upon an 
average, more than two-thirds of 
the food necessary to keep them in 
health, and a part of these die off 
from time to time, when a tempo- 
rary scarcity occurs. ‘These are 
principally composed of persons who 
are, from want of skill, unfit to 
work, but are too proud, or possess 
too little energy, to scramble for 
their share of parochial assistance. 
They are like the little boys at 
school, who are pushed away from 
the fire by the great ones, because 
it is not sufficiently warm to heat 
all round, In the parish work- 
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houses, and receiving weekly assist. 
ance from the parishes, are com. 
prised a large number of operatives, 
of robust habits, many willing to 
work, and many lazy, but none of 
whom would suffer the distributors 
to go on quietly, if their wants were 
not tolerably well attended to. From 
this feeling of self-preservation, the 
distributors have established poor- 
laws, i. e. the wealthier distributors; 
for it must be borne in mind, that 
the poor weaver, who receives his 
weekly stipend, is a distributor, 
when he feeds his wife and children 
with the provisions his earnin 
have purchased.’—pp. 22—24, 


We agree in the truth of many 
of the following observations ; but 
we fear that they have been made 
under the influence of disappoint- 
ment, and that they are not very 
well intended. 

‘It is agreed to by all really dis- 
interested persons, that the govern- 
ment of England—not any indivi- 
dual government, but the general 
system—is one mass of immo- 
rality in practice, whatever it may 
be in theory. The whole working 
is founded on a system of conven- 
tional hypocrisy from first to last. 
The general modes of doing busi- 
ness are such as in private life 
would be called swindling, and there 
is nothing of honest simplicity in 
any one of the details. The’Speech 
from the Throne, as it is called, is 
not the speech of the king, but a 
speech formed by his ministers, 
generally replete with falsehoods, 
and which he repeats like a parrot. 
Thus there is a commencement of 
untruth. In the Parliament, 4 
member accuses another of politi- 
cal swindling, and with the same 
breath calls him the “honourable 
member.” A general is, perhaps, 
accused of cowardice under the 
name of the “ gallant member. 
In law every indictment com: 
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mences with a lie, pleasantly deno- 
minated a fiction, necessary fur 
framing the legal imstrument. A 
barrister calls his opposing counsel 
his “learned brother,” and. forth- 
with sets about proving him a 
fol. And this lying spirit per- 
vades the whole nation. A man 
writes, “ your obedient servant” 
to another whose brains he is 
about to blow out in a duel. 
Two persons engaged in bargain 
and sale, mutually assert the gross- 
est falsehoods, which neither ex- 
pects the other to believe, and all 
with unblushing countenance. So 
far from it, it is called praiseworthy, 
by those who hear of it, and such 
people are denominated “ skiiful 
traders.” ‘The large monopolisers 
of provisions live by cheating ; the 
small provision dealers do the same. 
The very fact of living by dealing, 
seems to beget a laxity of moral 
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feeling, a habit of paltry trickery, a 
practice of overreaching in petty 
matters, which extends to all the 
concerns of life. The mechanic, 
though generaily esteemed by the 
artificial rules of life to be of an in- 
ferior grade, will be found to possess 
in general far more noble senti- 
ments ; as much more so, as he is 
in reality a more valuable member 
of the community. ‘The living he 
obtains does not depend upon lies, 
and therefure he is not habituated 
to the practice of deceit. Conse- 
quently, he is far better adapted to 
discharge honestly all his public 
duties. He may, it is true, be crush- 
ed by the arm of power, i. e. his em- 
ployer may by threat force him to 
do that which his judgment con- 
demns, though this is rare, and then 
only serves to fix more distinctly 
his perceptions of right."- pp. 72, 
73. 
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Sister of Charity.—It is not gene- 
rally known that a Seur de Charité 
has been settled in this country ever 


since 1793. She is a woman of 
high rank and consideration ; and 
has devoted her time and fortune, 
for the last forty years, to the task 
of visiting the sick and assisting the 
unfortunate. The French emigrants 
and refugees have great reason to be 
grateful to her bounty. 

Baron Cuvier.—The death of 
this eminent man leaves a blank 
among the scientific names of 
France which will not be soon filled 
up. As a naturalist he had been 
Without a rival. His researches 
exhibited a most comprehensive 
scope of thought, which however he 
kept under with such strict discipline, 
that it never led him to hypothesis : 
his observations are all remarkable 
for the aceuracy with which they are 
‘imited to facts—the true and only 
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foundation of natural history. He 
had been for some time in declining 
health, said to have been brought on 
by the shock which he experienced 
a few years ago in the death of his 
daughter, a most accomplished and 
fascinating young woman, his then 
only child. 

Canning’s Statue.—When we talk 
of the progress of the fine arts in 
this country, we must generally 
make an exception whenever any- 
thing like public objects are con- 
cerned. Look at the new statue of 
Canning—in a dress half modern, 
half Roman ; tight pantaloons, but 
no coat, and for a toga, an immense 
blanket. He who was once the 
pride and glory of St Stephen’s, is so 
placed that he looks quite in a diffe- 
rent direction, as if he were ashamed 
of that brilliant theatre of his fame. 
And then, the colour of the bronze ! 
No wonder that the thing has been 
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dubbed “ The Green 
Still !" 

New Expedition to Africa.—The 
preparations for this interesting ex- 
pedition are proceeding with activi- 
ty ; and it will probably very soon 
leave the shores of England. The 
immediate objects contemplated 
are, to ascend the Niger, to estab- 
lish a trade with the natives, and to 
enlarge our geographical knowledge 
of the country. Richard Lander sets 
out, accompanied by his younger 
brother. ‘The steam-vessel in which 
the travellers embark, will be at- 
tended by a sailing craft, with fuel, 
stores, and $upplies, so as not to 
exhaust the former on her progress 
to her destination. She will ascend 
the river as high as is expedient, 
and become a depdt, while a smaller 
steam-boat, of shallow draught, will 
adventure farther up the stream. 
This is of cast-iron, and is capable 
of going where there is four feet of 
water ; and as Mr. Lander’s expe- 
rience will carry him forward at the 
time when the Niger is swollen by 
the rains, there is great reason to 
hope that he will surmount every 
difficulty of falls, and currents, and 
flats, and reach the famous Timbuc- 
too in his iron shallop ! 

Cheap Publications.—The antici- 
pations in which we indulged in our 
last number have been already fully 
realized. We have now before us 
the Halfpenny Magazine, the True 
Halfpenny Magazine, the Half- 
penny Library, the Penny Journal, 
the Thief, as large as the Times for 
two pence, and we have heard some- 
body say that a Farthing Magazine 
has just come out in the Borough! 
We think it right to observe, that 
in none of these publications have 
we seen anything that ought to pre- 
clude them from the patronage of 
the country. 

The mania for cheap periodicals 
has not been confined, as many sup- 
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pose, to the year 1832. The fol. 
lowing is a list of some few (by no 
means ALL) that sprung up in 


1822-3. 


OPN BWP wo 


Hive. 

Mirror. 

Nic-Nac. 
Portfolio. 
Adventurer. 
Gleaner. 

Literary Magaziue. 
Gallant. 
Salmagundi. 

Dry Toast. 


. Pulpit. 
- Family Magazine. 


34. 


. Christian Selector. 
. Sabbath. 


. Cabinet of Curiosities, 


. Squib. 
. Album of the Muses. 
. Christian Gleaner. 


Literary Expose. 


. Anti-Infidel. 

. Vehicle of Genius. 
. Daily Magazine. 

. Weekly Magazine. 


. Universal Magazine. 


. Bonne Bouche. 
. Antidote. 


Medical Review. 


- Mechanics’ Magazine. 


Sabbath (another.) 


. Literary Sketch Book. 


. Saturday Night. 


. Sunday Morning. 


. Babbler & Entertainer, 


35. 
36. 
Of these publications, some never 
saw a second number, and few lived 


to complete a volume. 


Freebooter. 
Register of Arts. 
Mechanics’ Journal, &c. 


At present 


there exist but THREE, or at most 
Four, out of the whole lot. 

St. Alban’s Abbey.—We rejoice 
to see, that at a public meeting at 
St. Alban’s, the Earl of Verulam in 
the chair, steps were taken towards 
preserving the venerable abbey of 
that place, which has lately become 
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so greatly dilapidated as almost to 
totter to its fall. 

Female Population.—An idea 
seems to be generally entertained 
that the number of females in the 
world greatly exceeds that of the 
stronger sex. The reverse however 
is the fact, if we may depend upon 
the calculations of a German peri- 
odical, in which it is stated that in 
Russia, the increase of males over 
females, in 15 years, was 804,453 ; 
in France, 347,254 ; in Prussia, 
69,764 ; in Naples, 25,796 ; in Ba- 
varia, 8,398 ; in Bohemia, 69,172 ; 
in Sweden, 15,195 ; in Wirtemberg, 
6,877 ; in Hesse, 3,361 ; in Nassau, 
6,484 ;—briefly, in a total popula- 
tion of 101,707,212, an excess of 
| 356,754 males. If this proportion 
be applied to all Europe, with a 
population of 215 millions, the ex- 
cess Of males would amount, in the 
same period of peace, to 2,700,000, 
In the southern provinces of Russia, 
near the Caucasus, in the two 
Americas, and at the Cape of Good 
Hope, the disproportion is still 
greater. 

The Oblique Pen.—Seduced by the 
flattering reports which we had seen 
in various journals of this newly 
invented pen, we paid our eighteen 
pence for halfa dozen. Alas, our 
eighteen pence is gone for ever ! 
Never was such a humbug attempt- 
ed to be practised on the public. 
One may indeed write with the ob- 
lique pen—but very obliquely in- 
deed, and most indistinctly. What 
is worse, the obliquity of the instru- 
ment imparts itself to the ideas, and 
actually deranges them, The pen 
cannot become popular : it is im- 
possible that even after much prac- 
tice any one can use it with satis- 
faction. 

The Rev. Mr. Colton.—Letters 
from Paris announce the death of 
the Rev. Mr. Colton, the author of 
‘Lacon.’ It will be remembered 


that this gentleman disappeared 
suddenly from England about the 
period of the Thurtell murder, and 
it was generally supposed that he 
had fallen a victim to that notorious 
criminal. It was soon ascertained, 
however, that Mr. Colton’s disap- 
pearance was caused by pecuniary 
embarrassments, but for a long 
time, the place of bis retreat was a 
mystery. He was at length seen 
in Paris, where, for a tims, he mix- 
ed in good society, but soon after- 
wards became a confirmed gambler, 
and fell into all sorts of dissipation. 
During the last few months his 
excesses had reduced him to great 
poverty, and brought on a disease, 
to remove which a surgical opera- 
tion became indispensable. The 
dread of this operation produced 
such an effect upon Mr. Colton’s 
mind, that he became almost insane, 
and a few days ago blew out his 
brains in order to avoid the pain of 
the operation. 

National Gallery.— The Com- 
mittee of Taste have at length re- 
solved to build a National Gallery 
at the east end of Carlton terrace; 
nearly on the site of the King’s 
stubles, which are to come down. 
—It is said a New Royal Academy 
will likewise be appended to the 
National Gallery. 

Turkish Shops.—A novelty has 
been recently introduced within the 
walls of Constantinople, in the shape 
of three splendid shops after our own 
model: they are decorated with 
great taste. QOne is appropriated to 
articles of British, and another to 
articles of French manufacture ; but 
the third, for the sale of tobacco, 
cigars, &c. is said, for elegance, 
cleanliness, and magnificence, to 
excel any rival of the kind in Lon- 
don or Paris. They were opened 
in the beginning of last March, and 
honoured with a visit from the 
Grand Signior during the days of 
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the Bairam ; at the close of which 
he one evening took bis station in 
the ‘l'obacco Divan, and exhibited 
himself there to the gaze and no 
little delight of bis subjects, whom 
he had directed the band of his 
guards to divert with the perfor- 
mance of military airs. The part 
of the town adjoining the shop was 
brilliantly illuminated with the my- 
riads of torches borne by the sur- 
rounding multitude. 

Yrime in Ireland.—During the 
past year the highest rate of crime 
in Ireland was in Dublin, where the 
proportion was | commitment to 
every 90 inhabitants. In the city 
of Waterford, the proportion was | 
to lll; in Kilkenny, 1 to 150; in 
Limerick, 1 to 180; in Cork, 1 to 
200; and in Galway, | to 220. Of 
the counties, Sligo had the highest 
proportion of criminals, there being 
but 1 to every 240 inhabitants. In 
the other counties the proportions 
are as follow:—In Longford, | to 
250 inhabitants; in Queen's Coun- 
ty, | to 310; in Dublin County, 1 
to 356; in Downshire, only 1 to 
920; and in Cork, which is the most 
populous county, 1 to 700. The 
total number of persons convicted 
of criminal offences was 9,902— 
about five-cighths of the number of 
commitments. Of these only 262 
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were sentenced to death, and of that 
number 32 only were executed. 

Earthquakes in Italy.—Daring 
the severe earthquakes which have 
recently agitated central Italy, the 
motion was partly in a direction y 
wards, proved by large balls of 
marble, hurled from the summit of 
the facades of several churches, 
where they had been placed as or. 
naments; but an undulatory motion 
was most frequent, and principally 
between west and east, although 
sometimes between south and north, 
—whence, correcily speaking, the 
shocks were in a direction com- 
pounded of three forces, producing 
a sort of whirling motion. The bells 
of the public clocks ran mourn- 
fully, and the small tremulous bells 
of private houses. When the shock 
was most violent, it seemed as if one 
heard the cracking and rending a- 
sunder of the rvof and walls, which 
created the greatest alarm. At Mo 
dena many houses have been vio- 
lently shaken, but the mischief done 
there is not so great as at Reggio, 
where many inhabitants have spent 
several nights in the open air. Small 
voleanic cones have appeared on 
several parts of the plain, where 
also some springs of hot water have 
suddenly risen to the surface of the 
earth. 
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